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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


European history, above all things, furnishes us with 
ample illustrations of the course of development which 
nations pass through in working out their destiny. The 
principles of government mark the line of such develop- 
ments, and the noble art of statesmanship works it out* 
The growth of political life and the development of free- 
dom, the two bases of civilization, have never been so fully 
worked out as in the history of ‘Modem* Europe, 

The high degree of civilization attained by the Romans 
in ‘Ancient* Europe was snapped at the root by complete 
demoralisation of the nation ; the long Imperial rule took 
away the last vestige of political freedom and the society 
was debased by corruptions and vices . Thus all Europe 
plunged into darkness and individual liberty came to an 
end. The Middle Ages, as Mr. Bryce points out, were 
‘essentially unpolitical. * 

One redeeming feature, however, of the early Middle 
Ages was the spread of Christianity under the guidance of 
Rome. The influence gained in this direction was immense 
and Rome for sometime was able to keep up the fiction of 
the Universal State under the name of the Holy Roman 
Empire. But the Holy Roman Empire never became a 
reality through the rivalry between the Emperors and the 
Popes, and ultimately both came into disgrace. 

The year 1453 brought the Eastern Empire to an end 
and substituted in its place the Turks who became a first 
rate European power. This opened up the eyes of all 
Europe to the true state of things and the movement of the 
Renaissance or New Birth of Learning in Italy chastened 


[ Vi ] 

the views of men, encouraged freedom of thought, and, 

from the degenerate state of things in the Middle Ages, 
evolved the ‘Modern’ Age of light and refinement, A 

j careful study of the Modern European history, therefore, 
helps us to read the momentous signs of the political life 
of to-day. 

in this humble work, I have attempted to present 
before the young Indian readers of the European history 
a broad outline of the history of Modern Europe, omitting 
no important details. I shall deem my labours amply 
rewarded if it can satisfy those for whom it is intended. 

. . . Lastly, I may, perhaps be permitted here to 

express my special indebtedness' to my affectionate cousin, 
Babu Sachindranath Dutta, B.A., without whose valuable 
assistance and encouragement the book would never have 
seen the light. . . . 


CALCUTTA : 

July , 1914. 


THE AUTHOR. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The first edition of the book being received favourably, 
not only by the students and professors of the Calcutta 
University but also by those of the Allahabad Lmiversity, 
1 am bringing out this second edition in a thoroughly revised 
and modified form. The new feature of this edition is 
the addition of a full marginal analysis. Chapter III, of 
Book V. is altogether newly written. The ‘Austro- 
Hungarian Dualism’ has also been carefully explained. 

1 cannot but here express my satisfaction for being 
permitted to associate my humble work with the name of 
Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee, Kt, who during his Vice-Chancellor- 



ship of the Calcutta University really inaugurated a new era 
in the study of History and in its research. 

Calcutta, Sept 1916 . THE AUTHOR. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Although the previous edition had been completely 
exhausted in April last, I could not manage, owing to 
personal difficulties, to bring out the present one, for which 
I beg to be excused by my kind readers. In this edition, 
I have re-written several chapters and made some additions 
and alterations in order to make the book more up to date. 
Further I have appended six Genealogical Tables, which 
I believe are absolutely necessary even for an elementary 
study of the European history. 

A word or two by way of caution to the students. It 
has never been my intention to encourage cramming 
among them, but to present the subject in the most simple, 
lucid, and attractive way possible, so that they may be led 
on from this little book to study the special texts relating 
to the period recommended to them. 

While compiling and revising this little book, I have 
carefully consulted the general works on European History 
by such authorities as Adams, Dyer, Grant, Hassall, Lodge, 
Robinson, Thatcher and Schwill, &c., the few volumes of 
Cambridge Modern History and of Periods of European 
History, as also various other special works on the different 
periods, for which I should express my deep obligation to 
those authors and editors. At the same time, I cannot but 
thank the readers for the generous way in which they 
received the previous edition, 

Calcutta , Sept., 1918 


D. N. DUTT 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Unity of History : 

The study of History is the study of Man as 
a political and social being, and is one study. 

There can be no division in it. Freeman aptly 
puts it “As man is the same in all ages, the 
history of Man is one in all ages”. The history Meaning of 
of Man is an unbroken whole, no part of which the unity of 
can be rightly understood without reference to Hlstory ‘ 
others. , There can be no proper line of demar- 
cation, no special method, to make the so-called 
‘Ancient’ history a separate study from the 
history of the ‘Modem’ times. No one can thus 
deny the great fact of the UtiHy of History , and 
any attempt in its division is always arbitrary 
and, if rigidly interpreted, misleading. 

The history of the European nations, their 
institutions, their relations with one another, all 
form a long series of cause and effect, and to 
understand even a part of it rightly, we cannot 
ignore any other part. Thus the student of 
European history “must take in all history Origin of the 
within his range.” But at the same time dMsioSin 
it is beyond human power to be equally £ uropeap 
familiar with each and every part of it, and hence history, 
each student chooses a particular period or 
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I OUTLINES OF MODERN EUROPE. 

country for his special and minute study. Thus 
has originated the traditional divisions in 
European history noticed below, which, how- 
ever, do not in any way affect its essential 
unity. 

Periodical Divisions in European History : 

European history is divided into three periods 
viz., Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern. The 
first one begins from the dawn of civilization and 
is said to end with the commencement of the 
migration of the Teutonic races in 375 A.D. 
The Mediaeval period thus commences from the 
Teutonic migration in 375 A.D., but it is rather 
difficult to fix any absolute date of its close, as 
opinions differ on the point. Some historians 
take the Fall of Constantinople in ■ 1453 :: A. 
others the Discovery of America in 1492 A.D,, 
for the purpose. Both are events of transcen- 
dent importance ; but we, cannot definitely say 
whether the finding of the New World made the 
new age, or the new age discovered the' New 
World. Hence it is safe to begin the Modem 
period from 1453 A.D, which continues till the 
present time. 

Contrast between Mediaeval and Modem 
Europe : 

L Political: 

(a) The Middle ages knew nothing of the 
• modem conception of the State as a nation ; the 
political unit was neither large, nor fixed as it is 
now. The feudal lord and his vassals were 
bound together by th s mutualities of service and 
defence. The commune or guild, with some 
sort of independent municipal government, was 
another important feature in mediaeval politics, • 
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( b ) Theoretically, the unit of mediaeval 
politics embraced the whole of Christendom as 
represented by the Holy Roman Empire. This The Holy 
fiction of an Empire could not in fact be long 
maintained owing to the separation of the 
Church and the State, and to the constant 
quarrel between the Pope and the Emperor 
which weakened both of them. 

IL Social : {. J Si; : ;-. v 

(a) The unit of society in the Middle ages The family 
was not the individual as in modem times, but a | 

the family, guild, or corporation. The indivi- Society, 
dual was powerless, unless he could assert him- 
self holding some high office in the Church or 
in the State. 

{b} Besides, in art, literature, language. Progress of 
philosophy and commercial principles there 
were marks of wide difference between the two 
periods. 

Fall of Constantinople and its Effects on 
the European Situation : 

The Turkish Sultan Mahomed II defeating Capture of 
and killing Constantine, the last of the Greek ^°p^ antl “ 
Emperors, captured Constantinople which had 1453 A JD. 
been the capital of the Eastern Empire (1453). 

This event serves as a convenient land-mark to 
demarcate the Mediaeval from the Modern . 
period in European history, even though the 
transition from the Middle ages was a conti- 
nuous process going on in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. ' l r. # 

Henceforth a curtain falls on the nations of ^ 3 ' 

antiquity, and the Turks, finally settling them- Turkish 
selves in Etirope, soon become a first rate ckSsSan° 
European Power, and constantly begin to power. 8 * 
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menace the Christian kingdoms. The estab- 
lishment of the Turks in Greece led Greek 
literature and culture to migrate towards the 
West, and learning, so long confined to matters 
concerning religion only, came to comprise 
everything human. The monopoly of trade in 
the Levant as well as with India and the East 
so long retained by Venice, which had made 
her rich, received a death-blow in the hands of 
the Turks, who soon conquered Messopotamia, 
Syria and Egypt and began to control the 
Eastern commercial land-route. As a natural 
consequence, voyages of discovery were under- 
taken to find out new commercial routes to the 
East ; Christopher Columbus who discovered 
the New world (1492), Vasco da Gama who 
made a journey round the cape of Good Hope 
(1498), and Magellan who circumnavigated the 
Globe in 1522, appeared as the heroes of human 
progress in the 15th century. The growth of 
this passion of discovery among the chief Euro- 
pean nations opened up to them new fields for 
trade and commerce, and they now began to 
show a zeal for christianising, governing, and 
colonising those new countries ; Spain afid. 

■ Portugal took a leading part in this new move- 
ment, though England, ' • France, and 1 Holland; 
joined late. The invention of gun-powder 
altogether altered the conditions of war, and the 
invention of the art of printing opened up a new 
world of thought and action and helped the 
growth of freedom of thought and individual 
liberty. 

The Transition and its leading features ; 

The noticeable features of the transition from: 
the Mediaeval to the Modern period 
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(1) Decline of the Empire and the Papacy : 

Philip IV of France defeated Pope Boniface VIII 

whose successor Clement V transferred his seat The power 
from Rome to Avignon (in France), where he 
became a tool in the hands of the French king, w ^kened 
In 1377, there were two Popes, one at Avignon by long 
and the other at Rome. This division of the 
Papacy raised doubts in the minds of men as Papacy, 
regards the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, 
paving thereby the way to the great religious 
revolution in the 16th century, viz., the Reforma- 
tion. The Papacy made a feeble attempt to 
recover its authority in 1 499, and henceforth 
sank into mere temporal headship of the states 
of the Church. 

(2) Rise of the People as a political force : The power 
Many great popular movements took place in the °/.^ ie P eop 
14th century in Germany, the Netherlands prominence 
etc. The peasants of the Swiss cantons defeated as evidence 
the Austrian Emperor at Morgarten in 1315 and 
continuing the struggle till 1386, secured their movements 
independence in the battle of Sempach and the time, 
formed the famous Swiss Federal Republic. 

Flanders and France followed their example, 
though they were less successful. The Lollards 

in England stirred up the peasants into revolt 
under Wat Tyler in 1381, leading to the end of 
the villeinage. The famous Hussite movement 
in Bohemia (Austria) to proselytise by force the 
whole of Germany and then Europe, though 
ended in a failure, is no less an instance of the 
rise of the power of the people. Thus with the 
rise of the people in the 14th and 15th centuries 
a tendency began to break up the old political 
forms, 

(3) Rise of Notions : Feudalism had divided 
the European society into the nobles, the 
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knights, and the common people, but it ended 
with the rise of the lower classes by trade and 
industry, and common interests knit together 
the inhabitants of certain countries to oppose 
the class interests of those which had kept them 
divided e.g. the union between England and 
Flanders during the Hundred Years' War which 
created the French nation and consolidated 
England. The common danger arising from the 
Moors in Spain led to an union of the Spanish 
people into one nation. Thus with the gradual 
weakening of class distinctions as a consequence 
of the rise of the people, an unity of interests 
was noticeable which led to the formation of 
the European nations. 

(4) Rise of Monarchy : The rise of the 
people and the elimination of class interests 
helped the growth of a central monarchical 
authority. In France, the king allying with the 
people or the Third Estate , suppressed the 
nobles and began a despotic sway over all 
classes. This tendency of royal despotism is 
also traceable in England, though with a 
different result. There the Church sided with 
the Crown against the preachings of the Lollards, 
and the Wars of the Roses destroyed the nobi- 
lity ; as the Commons were powerless, it was 
possible for the Tudor kings to rule despotically. 
In Spain, after defeating the Moors, Charles V 
and his son Philip 11 established despotic 
authority which was directed later against the 
traditional liberties in Holland and Germany in 
the 16th century. 

Epochs in Modern History : 

For the sake of convenience we may divide 
the history of Modem Europe into the following 
five epochs : — * 
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(1) The Era of Transition or Europe from j. Era of 
1453 to 1519 ; during this period we notice all Transition, 
the European states attempting to form a poll- * 453 - 1519 . 
tical unity among themselves in order to break 
through the oppressive bondage of the Mediaeval 
system, 

(II) The Era of Reformation or Europe 2. Era of 
from 1519 to 1648 ; during this period the 
question of religious reform, as inaugurated 
by Luther, comes to the forefront, and all the 
governments are perplexed to conform them- 
selves to the new situation. After much blood- 
shed between the champions of Roman Catho- 
licism and Protestantism, these religious dis- 
putes were settled in the Peace of Westphalia. 

This peace also settled some of the political 
problems of the time. The religious wars were 
not only due to the spiritual needs of humanity, 
but were inspired by the financial, industrial 
and political interests of the different nations. 

“The Reformation was, in fact, a political neces- 
sity and national churches were the inevitable 
counterparts of nation-states/ 1 ' 

(III) The Era of Absolutism or Europe from 3, Era of 
1648 to 1719 ; during the time the European ^543^1 7 
nations generally adopted the political doctrine 

of Absolutism, and for the sake of territorial 
aggrandisement became involved in wars with 
each other. The two tendencies of absolutism 
and self-aggrandisement, at no other period, 
stood so prominently, and side by side, in the 
forefront of European politics. 

(IV) The Era of Revolution or Europe 4. Era of 
from 1719 to 1815 ; this period opens with the 
momentous revolution in France which gave 

birth to the political theory of the Sovereignty 
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of the People, as opposed to the principle of 
Absolutism adopted in the proceeding age, 

(V) The Era of Reconstruction or Europe 
from 1815 to the modern-times ; during this 
period we notice the "go oetnmenis of Europe 
anxious to return to the pre-revolutionary con- 
ditions and adopting a conservative policy at the 
Congress of Vienna, which led to a further con- 
flict between the principles of absolutism and 
the expanding ideas of liberty of the people. 
This conflict resulted in a compromise, estab- 
lishing the principles of constitutionalism and 
the reconstruction of the states on a new 
national basis. 

Each of these epochs adopted some general 
political principle for the purpose of adminis- 
tration and continued the work towards the 
same end, though in new spheres and under 
different conditions. 

The great lesson of Modern History 

We learn from Modem European history how 
the Mediaeval conditions of life and thought have 
been modified, how the Soul has come to be 
considered as more sacred than the State, and, 
how liberty of conscience has been developed 
and as a consequence of it political freedom 
has been secured, extended, and finally under- 
stood. 
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BOOK I 


THE ERA OF TRANSITION 
1453 — 1519 . 


European States in the latter half of the 
Fifteenth century. 

; L ' Italy ; 

The different states in Italy subject to the Absence of 
Holy Roman Empire, could not be controlled by political 
the central authority of the Emperor as they e 

were situated at a great distance from the states, 
capital seat of the Emperor. Consequently the 
leading states in Italy viz., Milan, Naples, the 
Papal states, Florence, Venice, began to rule in 
their own way and to struggle with one another 
for their respective ambitions. 

(a) Milan: 

Francesco Sforza, a soldier of fortune, con- The rule 
quered Milan (1447) overthrowing the Viscontis, of^the^ 
Securing his kingdom from the attacks of orzas * 
Venice, he devoted himself to the peaceful 
government of his duchy. He next conquered 
Genoa (1464) with the help of France. His son 
Galeazzo Sforza ruled despotically for ten years, 

( 1 466-76) after which he was assassinated. 

The Regent of the minor prince Gian Galeazzo 
was put to death at the instigation of the king of 
Naples, and Lodovico Sforza, uncle of the 
prince, an instrument of Naples, became 
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regent, whose attempt to make himself Duke 
with the help of France brought min upon him- 
self and upon Italy. 

(b) Naples: 

Naples and Sicily had been united under 
Norman rule in the 1 1th century. The revolt in 
Sicily in 1282, known as the Sicilian Vespers , 
drove the French from the island which next 
passed under Spain. Alfonso V, the king of 
Spain (Aragon, Sicily and Sardinia), became 
king of Naples (1435) after a long and success- 
ful contest with Rene, the last representative of 
the French dynasty in Italy. He was a great 
patron of literature and arts and earned the. title: 
of “the Magnanimous** for his /diligent pursuits, 
of peace. Before his. death, be divided his 
dominions between his brother John (who 
obtained the Spanish possessions), and his 
natural son, Ferdinand (who became king of 
Naples). Soon however, Naples became a 
bone of contention between' France and Spain, 
till after a long struggle it was definitely annexed 
by Spain in 1503 {Vide /. Ch. //.) of which it 
remained a part till the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). 

(c) The Papal States : 

The temporal dominions ' of the - Pope .in- 
cluded Rome, Romagna, and Ancona, which 
were the donations, real or pretended, from the 
Roman Emperors and Frankish kings.. The 
Papal authority was reduced to a shadow when 
the Popes withdrew 1 . to Avignon ’ /(in' - France)*"-' 
After the Great Schism (1378-1477), Pope 
Martin V re-established his authority at Rome, 
but his successor Eugenius IV was driven out 
by the Colonnas, the most powerful noble family 
of the city ; the papal legates however succeed- 
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ed to reduce Rome, Pope Nicholas V tried to States 
restore the image of a republic with the help of church 
Porcaro which ended in a failure (1458), acquire 
Henceforth the Popes, during their short tenure, so ^ t ^ it> 
tried to advance the interests of their families, p” pes e 
and thus nepotism was carried to an extreme, become 
The morality of the Popes became so low that territor * a 
Innocent VIII (1484-92) did not hesitate to m ^ na e * 
acknowledge his natural sons. His successor 
Alexander VI with the help of his unscrupulous 
son Caesar Borgia, had the petty tyrants of his Caesar 
states massacred and established a mastery over ^°| rgia t j ie 
the hereditary dominion of St. Peter. Caesar u ^* 0 f 
Borgia, who aimed at forming a great secular central 
power out of the states of the Church, conquered * la * y ‘ 
the petty principalities of central Italy with the 
aid of the French troops, and did not scruple to 
remove by poison or dagger any one of his 
adherents even, who was supposed to stand in 
his way. After Alexander's death Gasser's 
attempt to secure a Pope of his own choice 
failed, and being imprisoned he was compelled 
to surrender his territories to Pope Julius II. 

Pope Julius II (1503-13) and his successor Leo X 
(1513-21), were great patrons of arts and letters 
though not great spiritual lights. 

(d) Florence 

Florence, the home of republican liberty in The rule 
the 14th century, had during the next century ^5. 
lost her free constitution under the Albizzis. e 3Ci * 
Cosimo de Medici (1438-64) overthrew the 
Albizzi family taking up the cause of the lower 
classes, and established a sort of enlightened ^heir 
despotism. The Medici never forgot that their domestic 
power was due to their championship of demo- P°% y r~ 
crafcic equality and hence they were careful despotisn 
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enough to exercise their authority without 
colliding with the prejudices of the mass. Main- 
taining friendly relations with Milan and Naples, 
Cosimo acted as a mediator in Italian politics. 
His son Piero (1464-69) suppressed a rebellion 
instigated by Venice. Lorenzo, the son of Piero, 
(1469-92) followed the peace-policy of his grand- J 
father by maintaining the alliance with Naples 
and Milan. Pope Sixtus IV wanted to destroy 
the Medician supremacy at Forence and thus 
disturbed the balance of power in Italy. Hence 
Lorenzo, an advocate of peace, maintained the 
Medician supremacy and Italian balance of 
power by concluding a treaty with Ferdinand of 
Naples. An enlightened despot and able diplo- /| 
matist though /Lorenzo was, /he helped . to' J 
degrade the political life of Italy by sweeping | 
away all the popular forms of Florentine free- f 
dom. Though Florence became ' the foremost f 
city, in his age as the nursery of literature and | 
arts* her commercial supremacy began to decline 
from his time. His son, Piero, became an open ; 
despot and departed from the traditional policy 
of maintaining the balance of power in Italy, by , 
identifying his interests wholly ’with Naples arid;.'; 
thereby alienating Milan at a time when there 
was every chance of an invasion of Italy either 
from France or from Spain. In spite of the 
Medician despotism in Florence, the people 
Attempts of longed for the republic and taking up the 
Savanarola opportunity of the invasion of Charles VIII 
^republic : (1495) rose .against the tyrants ■ and' 1 ' re-bstablished ; ; 
failed. a republic under the guidance of a pious monk 
and a great reformer Savanarola. But in 1498 ; 
Savanarola, at the intrigues of his enemies, mm 
burnt at the stake and Medician supremacy was 
restored in 1512. 


r oreign 
policy — 
‘Balance 
of Power 
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(e) Venice : 

The most prominent of the Italian states in 
the 15th century was Venice, ‘the Queen of constitution 
the Adriatic*. Her government was a close and of ^ enice * 
suspicious oligarchy. Power was confined to 
certain families whose names were inscribed in 
the ‘Golden Book.’ The executive council of 
ten members was all powerful. The Doge of 
Venice was the nominal president with powers 
extremely limited. 

The power of Venice was due to her vast The 
commerce and territorial possessions. Before ^ e y^ce 
the rise of the Turks, the Venetians had begins to 
a monopoly of commerce in the Levant as decline 
well as with India and the East through the ports of . 

of Egypt, Syria, and Greece. In 1453 Constant!- the Turks, 
nople fell, and in 1461 the Turks conquered 
Morea and a greater part of Greece. Venice 
resisted the progress of the Turks but meeting 
with many reverses in the war that followed, 
concluded the disgraceful Treaty of Constanti- 
nople (1479), by which she surrendered most of 
her territorial possessions and agreed to hold the 
rest as tributaries of the Sultan. Thus repulsed 
by the Turks, Venice entered upon a policy of 
self-agrandisement in Italy, incited the Turks to 
attack Naples, and in 1482 with the support of 
the Pope began an unprovoked war against her 
neighbour, the Duke of Ferrara, It was through 
the influence of Lorenzo de Medici of Florence The seif- 
that the balance of power in Italy was restored 
by his coalition with Naples and Milan. More- the discovery 
over, the discovery of the cape-route to India by of the 
Vasco da Gama In 1498 drew off the oriental 
commerce to Spain and Portugal, dealing a decay of 
death-blow to the Venetian commercial pros- Venice, 
parity* Thus began the decline of Venice, but 
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the republic continued its existence till Napoleon ? 
ended it in 1797. 1 


2. Germany : 


Her Constitution 


The German king was elected by seven 
Electors — Archbishops of Mainz* Koln* and 
Trier, the Count Palatine of the Rhine, Duke 
of Saxony, Margrave of Brandenburgh, and King 
of Bohemia. The elected king was called the 
King of the Romans, and after his coronation by 
the Pope he was recognised as the Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire, 

The German Diet or assembly had three 
chambers; first, composed of the six Electors* 
the king of Bohemia being excepted ; second, 
composed of ecclesiastics and lesser princes ; 
and the third, composed of the deputies of the 
Free Imperial cities. The Diet was the legis- 
lative body of the Empire, with which the 
Emperor was bound to consult. 


Want of her Political Unity s 
The authority of the Emperor was very 
weak, owing to the practical independence of 
the subordinate princes or Electors who extorted 
concessions from the Emperors, more and more 
favourable to their independence at the time of 
their elections . 

The third chamber was looked down upon 
by the other two chambers, and it being driven 
to despair pursued selfish policies, standing in 
the way of Germanic unity, 

. Besides, there was a class of nobles— 
Ritters — who being excluded, . from • the ^ Diet, ! 
had no interest in the general welfare of the 
Empire. They lived in isolated castles*, orga- 
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nised a regular system of highway robbery, and 
kept the country in a state- of chronic anarchy. 

Frederic I, the first Hohenzollern Margrave Partial 
of Brandenburgh, tried to maintain the unity of dismember- 
Germany by organising a standing army, a £^p* r ° f tiie 
regular system of assembly, and a system of under 
common taxation, but he failed. With the ***’ 

election of Albert of Austria as Emperor (1438), 
the monarchy became hereditary in the House 
of Hapsburgs and strong ; but this family looked 
to dynastic interests only and did nothing to pro- 
mote Germanic unity. German disunion and 
discords led to the falling away of outlying terri- 
tories of the Empire. Italy was gone before the 
accession of Frederic III ; the Swiss cantons 
became independent as a federal republic 
in 1486 ; the Hanseatic League of the com- 
mercial towns in the north had become too 
powerful ; the kings of Poland had acquired 
great part of the territories of the Teutonic 
knights ; the Dukes of Burgundy had annexed 
many Imperial provinces to their large French 
possessions. 

So the Swabian League Was formed to Formation 
promote general peace. It attempted to decide 
disputes by arbitration instead of by sword, league 
The immediate object of this league was to to put down 
check the violences of Albert Duke of Bavaria, j 4 gg ate wars ’ 
by a court of arbitration consisting of princes, 
knights, and citizens, which it was able to do. 

This league, in the course of its existence (1488- 
1533) destroyed. 140 strongholds of the nobles 
and the Ritters who opposed the Germanic 
unity. 

Emperor Maximilian (1494-1519) ; 

On the death of Frederic III in 1493, his son 
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Accession of Maximilian, who had already secured the | 
axmi ian - Austrian, territories to his father and the success; 
sion in Hungary and Bohemia to the Hapsburgs,, 
came to the throne. In 1502 Maximilian 
assumed the title of Emperor without going 
through the ceremony of coronation, thus setting 
an example of independence of Papal authority. . 

In his reign the last serious attempt was 
made to remodel the antiquated machinery of .. 
the imperial government. In order to raise 
funds to oppose the French in Italy he sum- 1 
moned the Diet oj Worms (1495), taking advan- 
tage of which the German Estates demanded 
constitutional reforms. A perpetual public : || 
peace was proclaimed and the right of private | 
wars to settle disputes, was abolished, and a ■: 
(1> The . Court of Appeal for this purpose, called 1 ihe^ 
chamber Imperial Chamber , was ' set up, consisting of .a. : v| 
established President and sixteen Assessors, the President I 
being nominated by the Emperor and the ■ •' 
Assesors by the. Diet. Instead of moving with"':;'-, 
the Emperor, this court, was to. be fixed at a..':, ■; 
definite place. By it the unity of the Empire 
(2) impost- was recognised. A general tax, the Common. 

tion of the P enn y was imposed. Berthold, the leader ;■ 
Common f . . 1 r . . 

Fenny. or the constitutional party, further secured a 

council (the Council of Regency) in 1 502 '’consist; ;>5 : 
{3} Council ting of the representatives of the Estates for the- | 
slt*u gCnCy administration of political affairs. To enforce 
the execution of the laws, Germany was divided 1 
(41 Division into ten circles (1512) — Austria, Burgundy 
Upper Saxony and Brandenburgh, Lower 
Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, Bavaria, West- 
phalia, Upper Rhine, and Lower Rhine. 

His foreign policy was ■ chiefly concerned 1 
with Italy and France. In Italy his aim was to 
make good the ancient imperial claims, but he I 
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Comte. He was also the lord of the Netherlands ( c ) the 
which was one of the possessions of Charles the Netherlands 
Bold, his father-in-law, and not a French fief. securaTby 
Again, marrying his son Philip to Joanna, the policy of 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, he carriages, 
prepared for his descendants the way to Spanish 
succession. . Thus by a number oj matrimonial 
bargains he contributed much to ine advance of 
the Hapsburgs . Besides, he did not care to be 
coronated by the Pope, which he should have 
done to legalise the title of Emperor he assumed 
in 1502, and thus set up an example of in- 
dependence of the Papal authority which was 
followed by his successor Charles. 

Thus while the reforms * of Maximilian Results of 
helped much to make a peaceful settlement of * lis reign * 
the internal discords in the Empire, his foreign 
policy led to the establishment of a strong 
monarchy to cope with all difficulties'. 

3. France : T:'\' ..’C ' • 

The Capet and Valois Kings s * ' : / ' ; , / 

.. The; power of .'the early Capet kings was at. 'The growth, 
.first' confined.,; .to'.'.. Paris,. 1 the outlying provinces phtheV ,■ 
being' ruled; by 'powerful barons who owed a monarchy ; 
nominal allegiance to their king. The Valois 
line was established in 1328. The. outbreak of 
Hundred, Years’; War in France hastened her " 
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national unity strengthening the central authority. 
Charles VII was allowed to organise an army, the 
Gens cTQrdonanee, and to levy and collect a 
perpetual tax, the Taille , by the States-General 
of Orleans (1439). The national representatives 
thus voluntarily surrendered to the king, the main 
security of constitutional freedom, namely the 
control over taxation, and hence it is said 
‘‘Charles VII, with little ability of his own, was 
enabled to do more for the monarchy than any 
of his predeccessors." Charles VII died in 1461. 

Struggle between Louis XI and Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy : 

Louis XI, the successor of Charles VII, a 
royal cynic and a diplomat, was opposed to the 
spirit of the Middle Ages : while Charles the 
Bold, the Duke of Burgundy, was sedate and 
devout, a great admirer of chivalry, and a 
passionate lover of war. 4 

When the League of Public Weal, organised 
by the nobles to restrict the royal power in 
France, joined with Charles the Bold to wage 
war against Louis to, curb his growing authority, 
Louis yielded disgracefully giving concessions to : 
the nobles and Charles. Unable to check the 
growing power of Burgundy in the field, Louis 
now took to diplomacy, but he was again com- 
pelled to sign an ignominious treaty with them 
Next, when Charles tried to extort from ' the 
Emperor Frederick III his recognition as an 
independent king of Burgundy (as he was 
still nominally vassal of the French king), 
■by attacking Lorraine, a German-speaking 
province, Louis stirred up the Swiss to 
resist the Burgundian ambition as dangerous to 
their liberty. Charles was defeated at Granson 
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and Morat by the Swiss and compelled to give 
back Lorraine. In the midst of his reverses 
Charles was however killed (1477), to the great 
joy of Louis. 

Louis now resolved to destroy Burgundy The Treaty 
altogether, and the Burgundians in their distress, 
to win the support of the Emperor Frederick III, the close 
married Maximilian with Charles’s daughter, 

Mary. The hostility was however closed by the b mRg e ’ 
Treaty of Arras . Margaret, the daughter of 
Maximilian, was betrothed to the Dauphin 
Charles and Burgundy was to form the dowry. 

Importance of the reign of Louis XI : 

The reign of Louis, though troublous, The reign 
oppressive, and unhappy for the people had XI 

helped much the unity of the nation. “He was mar k s an 
the incarnate reaction against the Middle ages, epoch in the 
against its morals and its ideality as well as its p^ce^and 
errors, against its liberties as well as its anarchy, in the 
Endowed with a strong instinct for the future, kistory 
Louis followed no personal end or family end, monarc p y . 
but had a common end in view and thus wished 
to leave behind him a work that would last long. 

The last great revolt of the barons— the war with 
the League of Public Weal — was put down ; ■ 

Burgundy and Provence were annexed for want 
of male heirs ; Rousillon was conquered from 
the king of Aragon which gave him a strong 
frontier on the side of the Pyreneese ; the help 
of the Swiss, the first military power of the day. 
was secured. He suppressed the power of the 
nobles and placed under the control of the 
crown a great military force. The lower classes 
were elevated and the industrial and commercial 
forces of the country were greatly developed, Centralisa „ 
which contributed much to the centralisation of tion Q f t p e 
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the government and consolidation of the king- 
dom. Though the instruments of autocracy 
were fortified and perfected by him, his mind 
was always receptive which helped the growth of 
national power. He was a patron of letters'' and 
science, and the healing art made a rapid 
progress under him. . The development of the 
art of printing, and the institution of regular; 
posts greatly helped to modernise France, termi- 
nating her Middle Ages. He died in 1483. 


administra- 

tion. 


Reasons for 1 he important provinces of Castile, Aragon 

of&t uX 1 'i aVarre ’ and Portu F al had unity amongst 
of Spain. taem ’ m spite of their long wars with their com- 
mon foe, the Moors. The destructive quarrels 
between the nobles and the citizens were fatal 
to the unity of Spain. 

ir l the A But I46 9, the Crown Prince, Ferdinand of 
ofSpaST A / a | on ’ was to Princess Isabella 

°f Castile, and with their accessions to the 

if Inland r PeCt ‘ Ve Aron 1 es of Aragon and Castile, both 
and Isabella, “e provinces became united. The conquest 
... _ tiranada, the last stronghold of the Moors 

of Granada. “ f em ? suIa ’ b y the new monarchs (1492) 
consolidated the monarchy and gave the 
Spaniards that martial character which made 
Spain the foremost European power in the next 
(c) Conquest century. In 1512, Ferdinand the Catholic also 
> Navarre, conquered Navarre, and the unity of Spain was 
accomplished. 

Steps (a) The unification of Spain ushered hi a 

expansion • P eriod of territorial expansion, and the very 
I. by dis- ^ ear the Moorish strongholds in Spain fell (1492). 
covery Columbus discovered and won for Spain the- 
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magnificent dominion of the New World, °* new 
through the patronage of Queen Isabella, em 

(b) His general Gonsalvo de Cordova con- 2. by 
quered Naples (1504) ; and his minister Cardinal c °nq«est 
Ximenes made an extensive conquest on the 
Barbaric coast of Africa. 

(c) Isabella, the first daughter of Ferdinand 
was married to Alfonso, prince of 

and on his death to his successor 
thus uniting Portugal with Spain. 


the Catholic, 

Portugal, 

Emanuel. 

Ferdinand further strengthened the monarchy, 
by' giving Joanna, his second daughter, in 
marriage to Philip the only son of Emperor 
Maximilian, which brought the Spanish crown to 3. by 
the Hapsburgs of Austria. Catharine, his third . 

daughter, was married to Arthur, the English 
prince, and after his death to his brother 
Henry VIII who came to be the king of England. 

Mary, the fourth daughter, was married to 
Emmanuel, king of Portugal, after the death of 
his wife Isabella, (first daughter of Ferdinand), in 
order to keep up the connection with, Spain. 

John, the only son of Ferdinand, was married to 
Margaret, Maximilian’s daughter, who had been 
formerly betrothed to Charles VIII of France, 
but he died soon after. Thus by using 
matrimony as an instrument of foreign policy, 
Ferdinand was able to extend the Spanish 
influence in foreign courts. 

Character and policy of Ferdinand : 

Ferdinand the Catholic was full of avarice, Characters 
and hypocrisy, which led to the destruction of the 
spirit of enterprise amongst his people ; but his 
ability, courteous and energetic nature coupled 
with Isabella’s dignified tastes, her sweetness and 
moderation of character, led to the union of 
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Castile and Aragon and the foundation of a. 
strong monarchy. 

Ferdinand’s policy was to base political 
power upon religious unity. He established the 
infamous Inquisition (1482) — a royal court armed 
with spiritual weapons — under the authority of a 
bull of Pope Sixtus IV to suppress heresy in 
Spain. The Jews and the Moors, the two most 
progressive and industrial elements of the popu- 
lation of Spain, were systematically persecuted, 
expelled or crushed. He then checked the 
power of the nobles by organising a formidable 
body of police. Thus ably centralising his 
government, Ferdinand died in 1516. 

Early Career of Charles I of Spain (or 
Emperor Charles V of Germany) ; 

Ferdinand was succeeded by Charles, the 
son of his daughter Joanna.* He was bom at 
Ghent in the Netherlands and ascended the 
Spanish throne in 1516. Though his education 
was defective, he had to play an important part 
in the history of Europe in the first half of the 16th 
century. After his accession, he unwisely dis- 
missed his father’s minister, Cardinal Ximenes, 
who did so much for the Spanish monarchy, by 
keeping the Spanish nobles in check when they 
revolted during the minority of the king as well 
as by an able management of the wars in 
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Navarre and Africa. The Junta, the formidable 
league of the Spanish communes, tried to over- His election 
throw the monarchy, and Charles suppressed it. a ® Emperor 
On the death of Emperor Maximilian, Charles ^ 5 i 9 ermany< 
was also elected Emperor of Germany (1519). 

Thus the dominions of Charles were more The Duchy 
extensive ‘Than any European monarch since ^ e ther- 
Charlemagne had possessed”. It comprised i anc [ers. 
the Duchy of the Netherlands, the king- 
dom of Spain, and the Spanish possess-. His 
ions in Italy and Sicily together with the Spanish, extensive 
colonies in the New World, as well as the ommions * 
kingdoms of Austria, Germany, and their Importance 
dependencies. His reign is important for his °* ^ 1S reign * 
long war with his rival Francis I of France, and 
his great struggle with the Reform movement in 
Germany. 

5. England : 

In 1453, the Hundred Year's War with 
France ended in the defeat of the English 
under Talbot at Castilian, the English only 
holding Calais and the Channel islands, 

England next entered into the civil strife, the Close 

Wars of the Roses, (1455-85), in which Richard 

III, the last king of the House of York, was t E e Roses, 

defeated and killed at the battle of Bosworth. and the 

Henry VII of the Tudor line, a descendant 

or the Lancastrians, succeeded ana married despotism. 

Elizabeth, a daughter of the House of York, 

thus uniting the two rival houses of York and 

Lancaster and bringing the domestic strife to an 

end. He established a strong and almost Character of 

absolute monarchy in England by curbing the ■Heniy^H^ 

authority of the turbulent nobles, by enforcing 

the Statute of Livery and Maintenances, by 

establishing the Court of Star Chamber, and by 
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Henry VIII 
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Foregin ■ 

policy 
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raising money independently of the Parliament 
through fines and Benevolences. The French 
designs upon Italy led the Spanish king, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, to enter into alliance 
with England, and Catharine, the daughter of 
the Spanish king, was married tq Prince 
Arthur (the eldest son of Henry Vj 1} and after 
his death to his brother (Henry VIII) with 
the sanction of Pope Julius II. Henry VII's 
daughter, Margaret, was also married to king 
James IV of Scotland, which paved the way 
for the future union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland. Under his son and successor, 

. Henry VIII, England entered definitely into 
European politics, and after an invasion of 
h ranee a peace was concluded with her new 
king Francis I by Chancellor Wolsey. After 
herdinand’s death his grandson Charles, the son 
of Joanna and Philip, became king of Spain 
and stood as the rival of Francis I of France for 
supremacy on the continent. Through the 
ability of Wolsey, England was able to maintain 
a balance between the two, though she herself 
gained nothing out of the struggle. The foreign 
policy of England throughout the reign of 
Henry VIII was an unprofitable one, though 
there was a distinct advance in England’s 
position. The wave of the great religious 
movement, the Reformation, reached England 
uring is reign, and Henry played a prominent 
part in it. {Vide Bk- II. Ch. II.) 


6. The Ottoman Umpire 


. The history of Modern Europe begins under 
the pressure of the Ottoman Turks. Taking 
advantage of the internal disputes among the 
Greeks, the Turks first settled in Europe in the 
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middle of the 1 4th ceptury. Sultan Mahomed II Capture of 
had conquered Constantinople in 1453, which ^ople^and 
became the capital of the Ottoman Empire in consoii- 
Europe. He allowed the Creeks to reside in his Nation 
dominions. In 1451 , he was able to conquer £ m p^. e 
Morea and the Greek empire of Trebizond which Sultan 
included Servia, Moldavia, Wallachia, Herzgo- Mahomed II. 
vina, Montenegro and Bosnia. Then all the 
Venetian possessions in Greece were conquered 
by him gradually, though the Venetian com- ^ is civi j 
merce was secured by the Treaty of Constant i- and military 
nople (1479). The Sultan had trained an 
immense number of slaves for his civil and mili- 
tary administration : besides the captives in war, 
a regular tax of children was imposed upon the 
conquered people and they were rigidly trained 
to be well-disciplined- soldiers and administrators. 

These soldiers formed the famous corps of the The 
Janissaries — long the backbone of the Turkish Janissaries . 
array and the terror of Europe. With their 
help, Mahomed led an Italian expedition and 
captured Otranto which however was lost just 
after his death in 1 48 1 . 

Mahomed’s successor, Bajazet II, was averse 
to war and became unpopular with the Janis - Successors 
series who helped his son Selim I — the idol of 
the army — to depose Bajazet. Selim extended ome 
the empire by the conquests of Mesopotamia, 

Syria, and Egypt. The annexation of Egypt 
gave the Sultan the Caliphate or the spiritual 
and temporal headship of Islam, and absolute 
control of the Levant which dealt a death-blow 
to the Venetian commercial supremacy in the 
Western Mediterranean. Selim was succeeded 
by Solyman the Magnificent (1520). 


CHAPTER II. 



Rival ambitions 


The tyranny of Ferdinand 1 ot napies anu 
his son provoked a rebellion among the Neopo- 
litan nobles (1485) who intrigued to offer the 
crown either to Charles VIII of France who had 
a testamentary claim to the throne of Naples, or 
to Ferdinand the Catholic, the lawful son ot 
John II, who might rightfully claim the throne 
against his bastard cousin Ferdinand. Venice, 
however, fearing any increase of the maritime 
power of Spain induced the Neapolitans to 
apply to Charles VIII of France (1492). Again 
Lodovico Sforza wanted to supplant his nephew, 
Clan Galeazzo, in the Duchy of Milan, and so 
hp was in search for allies. In Italy, Naples and 
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states and compelled the Pope to cede some 
towns. In Naples Ferdinand I had died (1494) ; 
and his son and successor Alfonso II, being 
nervous at the near approach of Charles VIII, 
abdicated in favour of his son Ferdinand II and 
fled cowardly. But the Neopolitan nobles, who 
now openly revolted, drove out Ferdinand II 
and hailed the French with joy. Charles VIII 
always fortunate in Italy seized the throne of 
Naples unopposed. 

League against the French Ambitions : 

The rapid success and the establishment of The 
the French in Italy alarmed the Italians as well ^ r ” latlon 
as the foreign states, Milan was claimed by formidable 
Charles VII Fs cousin, Louis of Orleans, as a league 
representative of the old Visconti family. Venice led 

feared the establishment of a powerful state as Charles to 
her neighbour. Emperor Maximilian feared the ret ** ri 1 home 
designs of Charles on his empire. The Pope Naples/* 
lamented the cession of his towns to Charles. 

Ferdinand the Catholic (Spain) burned with anger 
at the frustration of his claim to Naples and, as 
king of Sicily, was opposed to the French occu- 
pation of Naples. So Milan, Venice, the Pope, 

Ferdinand of Spain, and Emperor Maximilian 
formed a league for mutual protection and to 
drive out the French from Italy. The news of 
the conclusion of the league at once induced 
volatile Charles to abandon his conquests and to 
return to France. The league sent an army to 
oppose him on the way, and an indecisive battle 
was f aught at Fornooo (1495). Charles reached 
France unmolested, and meanwhile Ferdi- 
nand II, the exiled king of Naples, recovered his 
lost kingdom taking advantage of the reaction 
against the French. Charles died three years 
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later and was succeeded by his cousin Louis of 
Orleans as Louis XII. 

Louis XIJ’s Invasion of Italy and the 
Spanish Conquest of Naples : 

On succeeding to the French throne, Louis 
had two aims in view— to conquer Milan, and to 
conquer Naples as successor of Charles VIII. 
He easily won over Venice, Florence and Pope 
Alexander VI, and appeared in Milan. 
Lodovico fled and Milan was easily conquered. 
Shortly after Lodovico was captured, and he 
died after ten years of imprisonment, paying 
the penalty for his short-sighted policy in 
inviting the French into Italy. Having accom- 
plished his first object. Louis now turned 
to Naples. Ferdinand of Spain who also 
had a claim to Naples, in order to avoid war with 
France, concluded a Treaty at Granada for such 
partition of Naples as would be beneficial to 
both (1500). Thus French and Spanish troops 
conquered Naples from Ferdinand II who had 
to die in captivity in France. Now a quarrel, 
and then a war, took place between France and 
Spain regarding the partition. Spain however 
from Naples atta * ne< ^ success through the military skill of her 
by Gonsalvo commander Gonsalvo de Cordova, and annexed 
de Cordova. Naples (1503). In 1504, another French attempt 
to recover Naples was also baffled by Gonsalvo. 

League of Cambray and the French 
Conquest of Milan : 

Pope Julius II, who cared more for temporal 
possessions than any of his predecessors, wished 
to recover all the old papal territories of which 
the largest portion was in the hands of Venice. 
The European princes also, for various reasons 
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looked with jealousy upon Venice. In 1508, political 
Pope Julius organised a League at Cambray with cnme ‘ 
powerful rulers like Louis XII, Ferdinand of 
Spain, Emperor Maximilian to despoil the 
republic of Venice. The French defeated the 
Venetians in 1509 and Julius recovered the Papal 
territories from Venice ; but Venice was saved 
from ruin owing to a subsequent quarrel among 
the allies. This league has been said to be a 
‘great political crime*. 

Gaining his object, Pope Julius suddenly 
turned round to free Italy from the foreigners. 

In 1510 he detached Ferdinand from the league 
and directed his hostility against the French. 

But the Pope became discomfited and the 
French took Bologna. Louis XII now summoned 
a general Council at Fisa to depose the' Pope. q*he Council 
The European, princes became dissatisfied at this at Fisa ; 
interference of Louis with ecclesiastical affairs, ^ 
and the Pope was able to conclude a Holy 
League with the Emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand 
of Spain, Henry VIII cf England, and the Swiss 
(151.1). At first the French f aught successfully, 

; but after, the 'Battle of Ravenna (1512) they were 
gradually driven out of Italy. With their 
expulsion the Sforzas were restored by the Swiss The French 
to Milan, and the Medicis who had been ^ an “ 

1 expelled by their own people during Charles 
VII I*s first Italian campaign were re-established 
in Florence by Spain. Pope Julius died in 15 B 
and Louis followed him in 1515. 

/...Francis F the successor of Louis XI I of Francis i V\ : . 
France, determined to reconquer Milan. With 1 evaded 
the help of the Venetians, he suddenly attacked Conquered 
'Milan ; and defeating the Swiss at the battle: of] Milan,' • 'p/L' 
Marignano (1515) conquered Milan. The Sforzas 
retired with a pension to France. This third 


lost Milan'. 
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conquest of Milan by France for sometime closed 
the Italian wars which had begun in 1494. 
Francis entered into a treaty with Pope Leo X 
which restored Parma and Piacenza to Milan. 

Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain became 
afraid of the re-establishment of the French in 
Italy and thought of forming a new league 
against France, but he died shortly after (1516). 
Charles, the grandson of Ferdinand, who 
succeeded to the Spanish throne concluded with 
Francis a Treaty at Noyon which gave Italy a 
brief interval of peace. 
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BOOK 

THE ERA OF REFORMATION. 

CHAPTER I. 

Struggle between France and the 
Hapsburgs. 

Periods of the Struggle : 

The history of the struggle falls into three First period 
well-marked periods — ( 1 ) from the campaign in l 520 ' 2 ? ’ 
Navarre ( 1520 ) to the treaty of Cambray ( 1529 ) ; period 
( 2 ) from the conquest of Savoy, ( 1536 ) to the 1536-44 ; ^ 
treaty of Crespy ( 1544 ); from the treaty of 155*55 
Augsburg ( 1555 ) to the treaty of Cateau-Cam- 
bresis ( 1558 ). During the first two periods the 
struggle took place between the two young and 
ambitious princes Francis I and Charles, the 
successors of Louis XII and Ferdinand the 
Catholic on the French and Spanish thrones 
respectively. In the thir3 period the contest lay 
between Henry II, son and successor of Francis I 
of France, and Philip II, son and successor of 
Charles I of Spain. 

Causes of the Quarrel : 

( 1 ) Francis I of France and Charles I of Spain Rivalry for 
became rivals for the imperial dignity of Ger- *k e imperial 
many ; and in 1519, Charles I of Spain was elec- tKe°success 
ted Emperor (Charles V) of Germany. This of Charles ; 
failure of Francis made him an enemy of 

CW }«- r , . Petty local 

(2) Besides, the territories of these two rival quarrels in 

princes touched each other at several points, res ~ 
which led to petty local quarrels. territories. 
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(3) Moreover, Charles held Naples as the 
successor of Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, 
while Francis claimed it as the descendant of 
Charles VIII of France. 

(4) Again the old rivalry between Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy and Louis XI of France 
now devolved upon their descendants Charles 
and Francis. 

(5) Above all, Charles's power was consi- 
dered to be dangerous to the independence of 
the lesser states of Europe, being the ruler of a 
vast dominion comprising of Spain, the Nether- 
lands, Naples, Sicily, the New World, Austria 
and the Empire. So Francis at once appeared 
as the champion of national rights against the 
ambitions of the Emperor to universal rule in 
Europe. 

Allies in the War : 

Both Charles and Francis sought for the sup- 
port of Henry VIII of England and Pope Leo X. 
Francis met with Henry at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold for this purpose (1520), but 
Charles had already visited England and entered 
into a Treaty at Gravelines with Henry VIII. 
Pope Leo X though, first sided with Francis,' was: 
won over by Charles on promise that Parma and 
Piacenza should be given to him, Milan should 
be restored to: the Sforzas, and the Medici should;, 
be protected by the Emperor. 

* ' First . Period of the- W.ar (1520-29) : , 

" (a) In 1520, the French overran; Navarre/' 
taking Pamp.eluna (where Ignatius Loyola ,,- — a 
Spanish knight, became wounded-' to , be /.the 
founder, later on, of -.the •iambus.. Order' 'of, '’the- 
Jesuits). The French were': however .driven ..out' 
of . Navarre before the end of the year. 
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(b) In Italy, the French were opposed by Italian 
the Imperial army and driven out of Milan. campalgn * 
They were forced to abandon Lombardy. 

Milan was restored to Francesco Sforza, and 
Parma and Piacenza were given to the Pope. 

(c) The repeated attempts of Francis to Francis 
cover his lost possessions in Italy terminated at captured 
the battle of Pavia ( 1 525) in which he was cap- * 
tured. He was kept as a prisoner until he treaty c f 
agreed to the T reaty of Madrid ( 1 526), ceding to Madrid, 
the Emperor the counties of Flanders and Artois 

in full sovereignty and arranging to unite in 
suppressing the heresy. 

(d) Returning to France, however, Francis HolyLeagu 
repudiated this treaty, and joined Venice, of Cognac 
Milan, and Pope Clement VII in a new Holy 

League at Cognac to compel Charles to grant 
independence to the Sforzas of Milan (1526). 

Acting on his system of balance bf power. 

Cardinal Wolsey, the minister of Henry VIII. 
of England, allied that country with France, 
and Henry VIII became the Protector of the 
League. Rome was taken and sacked by the 
Imperial troops and the army of the league was 
routed. 

(e) In 1 528-29, Francis made two more jr> e f eat of 
attempts to retrieve his cause in Italy, both of Francis in 
which ended in failure. He was totally defeated Lombardy, 
by a Spanish general in Lombardy. 

(f) Hostilities were brought to a close by Treaty of 
the Treaty of Cambray ; Francis was to re- f^ 9 bray ’ 
nounce all his claims on Milan, Naples, Genoa, 

Flanders, and Artois, though he was allowed to 

retain Burgundy . ’ . ■ 

/Results of the Struggle : 

The French were altogether driven out pf Humiliation 
Italy. The loss of Genoa cut off all direct con- of France. 
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nections between France and Italy. In spite of 
her reverses, France gained in unity and 
strength, and Burgundy became an important 
province of France. The rashness and haughti- 
ness of Francis, the incapacity of his generals, 
and the desire of the Italian states to become 
autonomous account for this failure of Francis 
in Italy. 

Except the republic of Venice, all the Italian 
states passed under Charles. Under the protec- 
tion of the Emperor, the Sforzas were restored 
in Milan, and the Medici in Florence. Charles 
was formally crowned King of Italy and 
Emperor by Pope Clement (1530), and the 
House of Hapsburg obtained a supremacy for 
three centuries to come. Ferdinand of Austria, 
the brother of the Emperor, acquired Bohemia 
and Hungary. 

'Second Period of the Straggle (1535-44) : 

(a) Sultan Solyman had besieged the Aus- 
trian capital Vienna in 1530, but failing in his 
attach he began to threaten Germany with an 
invasion ; at the same time the Corsairs of Tunis 
under Barbarossa and the Algerian pirates began 
to infest the Northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and Emperor Charles, landing in Africa, 
defeated Barbarossa, and captured Tunis, 
Meanwhile Francis began ' to , intrigue . against 
Charles in his absence, entered into close rela- 
tions with England and Scotland, and at last 
ignonimously forming an alliance with Sultan 
Solyman conquered Savoy and Piedmont (1536). 

(b) Charles attacked the French territory of 
Provence (1536), but failed to take it, owing to 
the Fabian policy of the French general, Mont- 
morency, Hostilities were however suspended 
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their incursions on the Mediterranean shores, j~|; 

Charles led an expedition against them, but, Francis to 
being weather-beaten off Algiers, he returned renew 
unsuccessful (1541), This encouraged Francis ^ war * 
to renew his hostilities with Charles (1542) 
entering into an alliance with the Turks, the 
Duke of Cleves (who claimed Geiderland from 
Charles), and the kings of Denmark and 
of Sweden- Charles declaimed against the 
alliance and invaded Champagne with a power- 
ful German army. At the same time according 
to a previous arrangement with Charles, Henry 
VIII of England besieged Boulogne. Francis 
was compelled to conclude the Treaty of The Treaty 
Crespy (1544), by which all conquests since the °^ respy * 
truce of Nice were given up ; Francis renounced 
all claims to Naples, Flanders, and Artois, 
while Charles gave up his claim on Burgundy. 

Death of Francis and the importance of 
his reign : 

Francis I died in 1547 after 32 years’ stormy 
rule. His policy considerably affected the 
subsequent history of France. Though much 
absorbed in foreign politics, he was able to 
consolidate the French monarchy and to create p rogrtf08 
a national spirit in France which led to an of the 
extension of her territory later on. He reduced 
the authority of the Church, -suspended the 
dng.'pf; the' Estates, and jealously watched local o T ' ; 

and municipal freedom. By the imposition of ^ rancis ^ 
the Tatlle (a land-tax originally levied for military 
•purposes), by the sale of offices, and from the 
clergy, he derived large revenues. The magnifi- 
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cence of his court, his encouragement of art 
and literature, and his martial spirit made him a 
representative ruler in France. He was the first 
to follow the traditional French policy of being 
Protestant abroad and Catholic at home. His 
rivalry against the Hapsburgs led him to 
negotiate with the League of Schmalkalde 
(Vide Bk* 17- Ch. //.), though he ruthlessly perse- 
cuted the Protestants at home, and exterminated 
the Vaudois for the sake of their conscience 
(1545). The severity of Francis compelled John 
Calvin, the famous Reformer of Geneva to leave 
France and to go into exile. He died with the 
reputation of being the most polite prince In 
Europe. 

Third period of the struggle (1555-58) : 

(a) After the Religious Peace of Augsburg • ; -V.; 
and the abdication of Emperor Charles V in 1 556 
(Vide Bk.- //. Ch. //.), the aged Pope Paul IV 
(Caraffa^ who refusedto confirm the said peace,. ' If 
out. of his bitter hatred for the Spanish rule in 
Jt al^ formed an alliance with Henry II, the | 
successor of Francis on the French throne, to 
drive out the Spaniards from Italy. The Pope 
was soon reduced by the Duke of Alva, the 
governor of Naples appointed by Philip II (the 
successor of Charles on the Spanish throne). 

But the quarrel between France and Spain 
continued. • 

(b) The French under Montmorency were 
totally defeated at Si. Quentin by the Spanish j 
troops under Philibert of Savoy (1557). They 
however conquered Calais, the last English | 
possession in France, because Mary Tudor of 
England, wife of Philip II, had joined Spain jl 
(|558). In Flanders, the French ware aim ;1 
defeated at Gravelines (1558). 
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(c) The Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis ( 1 559) The treaty 
closed the war. By this treaty mutual cession Cambreste, 
of conquests took place. Savoy was to be res- 1559. 
tored by France to Philibert though Calais was 
to be retained by her. Spain withdrew from 
Picardy on the restoration of all places held in 
the Low countries and Italy by France. To 
confirm the peace, Philip II married the 
daughter of the French king, his wife Mary 
Tudor of England having died before the treaty 
in 1558. 

This treaty terminated the long struggle i mpor i a nce 
between France and the Hapsburgs which had of the 
begun since the accession of Charles in 1516, treaty * 
France was successful in resisting the formation 
of a great Hapsburg monarchy which threatened 
the independence of the lesser states in Europe, 
and Germany and Spain became henceforth 
separated. Religious, rather than political, 
differences divide Europe for sometime to come, 
and when the struggle re-commenced it took the 
form of a national duel between Spain and 
France. 



The Reformation Movement in Europe, 

Meaning of the Reformation : 

The Re- The ‘Reformation’ is the name ordinarily 

formation, given to the great religio-polifical movement , 

of^rellgious swept over Europe in the 16th cen- 

ancf political tury, involving the emancipation of the Church 
forces. and State in many countries from the domination 

of the Papacy and the establishment of various 
national and territorial churches. It became a 
duel movement , being, on the one hand, an in- 
surrection against the universal ecclesiastiaal 
supremacy claimed by the Roman pontiffs, and,, 
on the other, a ‘renovation of the religious and 
moral life of Western Christendom.’ 

Causes of the Reformation : 

(a) The The Renaissance , that great intellectual 

develop©^ 0 awa k en * n £ * n Italy at the close of the mediaeval .j 
the spirit of a S e » had fed to the development of liberal 
criticism and and intelligent views of life among the educated 
whlchwas classes who began to criticise independently 
applied to the whole mediaeval system of ideas, beliefs, 

oTrelTIo 06 an< ^ practices. Rut while Italy instead of 
O reigion, demanding reform of religion, indulged in un- 
paralleled artistic activity, the Northern countries,, 
above all, felt a need for moral reform ; and it 
was in Germany that the new spirit of the 
Renaissance was first applied to the service of 
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the latter "half of the 15th century, the church ancUooked 
of Rome had become extremely corrupt and extension 
the personal wickedness of the Popes had risen of their 
to their height. The spiritual heads of the 
church of Rome became no better than the f or w r$ c r 
temporal princes, and being much mixed up they could 
in the wars of Italy called on men to support as 

their political schemes under pretence of helping spiritual 
the cause of the Church. Religion, instead of guic * e8 ‘ 
being a thing of the heart, fast degenerated into 
an ignoble superstition by the worship of relics 
and images, pompous ceremonies, etc., and by 
a system of persecution which stifled all freedom 
of thought and established a dreadful spiritual 
despotism. Besides, the Popes indulged in all 
sorts of sensual delights : Pope Alexander VI 
led a most vicious life ; his successor Julius II 
was anxious for the extension of his territories ; 

Leo X was a refined sensualist. Spiritual guid- 
ance could therefore be no longer expected from 
the Popes. 

Moreover, with the growing sentiment of (c) The 
national patriotism, the temporal princes also 0 | 

grew jealous of the claims of the Papacy. In the the Popes 
middle ages, the states of Western Europe were f*om eveiy^ 
regarded as a sort of Christian commonwealth t j ie j ea } ousy 
with the Pope as its spiritual head who claimed of their 
the right to appoint or nominate to church ^entsT 
offices, to tax the clergy and the church proper- 
ties and drew an immense revenue from every 
state in the shape of Annates or through the 
system of Indulgences. With the awakening 
sense of nationality, the secular governments 
began to assume new functions and fresh res- 
ponsibilities on behalf of the people which 
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required larger revenues. Thus the financial 
demands of the Roman see became galling and 
intolerable to the lay governments of the different 
states at a time when there arose a loud protest 
against the moral life of the Church. All these 
circumstances combined together to bring about 
that division of the Christian church which is 
known as the Reformation. 

Precursors of the Reformation : 

Earnest men indignant at the wrongs done 
to humanity by the Papal despotism rose in 
Europe from time to time, but they were 
uniformly unsuccessful and generally perished as 
martyrs. Wycliffe, first raised his voice against 
Papal* authority in England in the 14th 
century (hence called, the ‘Morning-star of the 
Reformation’), but his followers, the Lollards , 
were persecuted and Lollardism was put down 
by the Lancastrian rulers. John Huss and 
jeroma, the Austrian Reformers as well as 
Savanarola, the Florentine Reformer, alike fell 
victims to spiritual tyranny. At the close of the 
15th and early in the 16th centuries, how- 
ever, the celebrated Humanists in Germany 
(e.g., John Reuchlin, Ulrich von Hutten) and in 
England (e.g, "Oxford Reformers') prepared the 
minds for the reform of the Church, though from 
within by the spread of education conducive to 
true piety and without breaking the mediaeval 
unity of Christendom. Thus these Humanists 
were Reformers, though they differed radically 
from the revolutionary ideas of Martin Luther, 
the author and the ‘Master-spirit of the 
Reformation*. 
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* L The Reformation in Germany : 

Martin Luther and the Beginning * of the 
Movement : ■ 

His Early Career : 

Bom in a peasant family in Thuringia in Luther an* 
1483, he was sent to the University of Erfurt, a ^igious 
.seat of liberal education in Germany, where he experience 
carefully learnt the scholastic philosophy. His 
thirst for divine knowledge led him, in spite of 
the wishes of his father, to join the Augustine 
Order of Friars in 1505. He then diligently 
studied the Bible and the works of Augustine, 
from which he realised the difference between 
true Christianity and the religion taught and 
practised by the Roman church. In 1510 he His 
made a pilgrimage to Rome where the corruption 
and immorality of the Pope and the Church 
convinced him of the need of a through reform 
in the existing system of religion. Meanwhile, 
he had accepted a professorship in the University His 
of Wittenburg, the capital of Saxony, where his acceptance 
teachings, after his return from Rome, gave a p rc J essor „ 
new turn to the studies and opinions of. the ship, 
professors and students from the old scholas- 
ticism. 

His Attack on the Indulgences: 

In 1517, Tetzel, a Dominician monk, came to The 
hawk through Germany Letters of Indulgences. fcfolgencL 
The Indulgences originated from the decisions (Cf. the 
of the Popes, that an act of sin could be par- Hindu ^ 
doned in return for a gift of money to the church 
for some holy purpose and the certificates of chitia). 
remission of sins were called ‘Letters of 
Indulgences*. The avaricious and corrupt Popes 
of the Renaissance employed them as a source 
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of income, and Tetzel had been sent out to raise- 
money for Pope Leo X. 

Sale of Luther attacked the doctrine of indulgences 

Indulgences arK J explained its pagan origin, saying that sin 
could not be got rid of by money but by confes- 
sion, repentance, and penance. On 3 J st October 
1517, he affixed to the door of the castle-church; 
at Wittenburg his famous Ninety-five Theses 
denouncing the scholastic absurdities, papal 
pretensions and extortions. Men’s minds were* 
at once opened to the scriptural truth of ‘Justi- 
fication by Faith*. Henceforth, he obtained the 
powerful support of the German princes who 
were indignant at the transit of their subjects’ 
money to Rome ; and Frederick the Elector of 
Saxony became his patron and friend. Scholars 
like Erasmus though felt the necessity of reform 
did not like to break off from the Roman church 
but Melancthon and Urich von Hutten became 
firm supporters of Luther. The friends of rigid 
Romanism however did not remain silent, giving; 
rise to a hot controversy, and out of the 
contention was bom the Protestant church. 

The Diet of Worms and the Radical 
Reformers : 

The Emperor anxious to secure the alliance 
of Pope Leo X in his war against Fancis I in 
Italy, summoned Luther at the Diet of Worms 
(1521) and asked him to recant his new opinions 
considered heretical in the eyes of the church. 
On his indirect refusal, Charles V issued the 
Edict of Worms declaring Luther a heretic and 
outlaw. Anxious for his safety, his patron, the 
Elector of Saxony, took possession of his person 
and kept him concealed in the Wartburg castle 
where he translated the Bible into simple 
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German. The number of his sympathisers now His 
swelled in Germany as they thought that Luther ^prison- 
surely fell a martyr to his cause. The Protestant ment at 
opinions of Luther soon gained a firm ground in Warburg 
Germany ; monasteries were dissolved, simpler increase 
forms of wosrhip in national language were in the 
instituted in the place of the Latin Mass. hi^sym- 0 

It is not unnatural that Protestant fanatics pathisers. 
began to preach acts of violence against the 
Roman church. Such a zealous and extremist 
reformer was Carlstadt, who, during the conceal- Luther’s 
ment of Luther, created a ferment in Germany 
in his attempt to introduce hasty and revolu- anc j y 8 
tionary changes in the church-government, denunciatioi 
Hearing of this, Luther suddenly appeared at of Carista * 
Wittenburg, denounced the actions of Carlstadt, 
and rallied round him a large number of followers 
on his own moderate platform. 

The Knight’s War and the Peasants’ 

Revolt— Attitude of Luther : 

The ferment created by the teachings of the The 
radical reformers like Carlstadt, Ulrich Von teachings 
Hutten etc., caused an outbreak among the ra j ica | 
Knights of the Rhine country and shortly after reformers 
followed a revolt of the peasants of South Eastern g 

and Central Germany. The causes of these Germany 
risings were chiefly political and social, but the 
spirit of the Reformation supplied the immediate 
pretexts. 

The Knights or the lesser German nobility The 
had no share in the D i ei and considered the Knights’ 
increasing power of the German princes as war * 
dangerous to their interests. Led by Ulrich Von 
Hutten, a radical German Humanist, they began 
to oppose foreign and Papal interference and 
wanted to overthrow the authority of the 
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princes. They were however defeated by the 
greater German princes and lost their political 
importance ( 1 522). 

Under the influence of the Anabaptist 
preachers, the peasantry of Germany, in order to 
ameliorate their hard lot of being treated as mere 
chattels of their whimsical masters, commenced 
a general insurrection in Swabia and committed 
excesses. The united army of the princes soon 
scattered their disorderly bands with a slaughter 
of many thousands (1524). 

Luther denounced these risings as he never 
preached resistance to authority. But the 
attempts of the peasants to mingle religion with 
politics strengthened the conservative spirit of 
some of the German princes, and now Germany 
was divided into two hostile camps, A new 
party of South German princes e.g. of Bavaria, 
Austria, etc., agreed at the instance of the Pope 
in the Convention of Ratisbon to oppose the 
Lutherans (1524). 

The Diet of Speier and the Progress of 
the Reformation : 

At this time Charles V had arranged with 
Francis I. by the treaty of Madrid to unite to 
suppress heresy (Vide Bk , . //., Ch. /.). But 
Charles did not appear in Germany to stifle the 
Reform movement as he was now at war with 
Pope Clement VII who had joined Venice, 
Milan and the French king in a new Holy League 
at Cognac ( 1 526) with Henry VIII of England as 
the Protector of it. The Edict of Worms 
became a dead letter, and at the Diet of Speier 
(1526) it was accepted that the religion of each 
state was to be settled by its ruler. The first 
stage of the Reformation was now over. 
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Luther now quarrelled finally with Rome by Marriage of 
, /-> i * n * c Uuther and 

marrying a nun Lathanne Dona. Separate the rap y 

churches were built in the reformed states based progress of 
on the new doctrines ; monasteries were sup- 
pressed ; Luther's Bible and hymns were, every- 
where used. The Elector of Saxony, many 
imperial cities like Augsburg, Ulm, etc., Bran- 
denburg, Brunswick adopted Lutheranism ; 
while many princes like George Duke of Saxony, 
the Duke of Bavaria, etc., and above all the 
Emperor, wished to repress reform. 

The Protest of Speier and the Confession 
of Augsburg : 

In 1529, the Emperor’s war with Pope 
Clement VII was closed by a peace, and when 
at the second Diet of Speier (1529) he passed a The protest 
decree against all ecclesiastical changes. John ^K^second 
of Saxony, George of Brandenburg and others Diet of 
with fourteen Free Cities issued a signed protest ^P eir 
which gave the reformers (the followers of to e t ^ me „ 
Luther) the name of the Protestants . Thus Protestants, 
Luthers work being done, his patron-princes 
took up the cause of the reformed faith. 

Charles now returned to Germany in 1530 to 
enforce obedience to his edict passed at Speier, 
but his remonstrance with the protesting princes 
failed. A diet was held at Augsburg (1530) in The 
which the Protestants presented their creed of 
Lutheranism, ably drawn up by Melancthon, creed- 
known as the Confession of Augsburg, Charles Confession 
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arms, John, Elector of Saxony, (son of Frederick 
of Saxony, the patron of Luther) and Philip of 
Hesse became the leaders of the league. Thus 
the Confession of Augusburg and the League of 
Schmalkalde gave Protestantism a definite from 
and guaranteed it against any attack . 

Treaty of Nuremberg : 
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This schism in the church threatened 
Germany with a civil war. But hostilities were 
postponed, as Charles desired to unite the 
German princes against the Turks who had 
besieged Vienna under Sultan Solyman. Hence 
by the Treaty of Nurenburg (1532) Charles agreed 
that no one was to be molested on account of 
religious opinions until a general council had 
met, and he was rewarded by the hearty 
assistance of the Protestants in his campaign 
against the Turks. 


Diversion of Charles from the Refor- 


mation : 


Sultan Solyman who had besieged Vienna, 
the Austrian capital, failing in his attempt, began 
to threaten the south-east of Germany. The 
conclusion of the Religious Peace of Nuremburg 
in 1 532 united the German princes against 
Solyman, who unwilling to meet them drew back 
within his frontier. These enemies had hardly 
been repelled, Charles had to turn his attention 
to the Corsairs of Tunis; and the Algeirian pirates, 
who began to destroy the commerce of the 
Mediterranean and to plunder the coasts of Italy 
and Spain. Charles landed in Africa, occupied 
Goletta, defeated the Corsair prince Barbarossa, 
and liberated thousands of Christian slaves ; but 
his expedition against the Algeirian pirates in 
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J 541 wa s unsuccessful. Meanwhile, Francis I of 
France had entered into a treaty with the Turks 
and renewed his war with Charles which ended War with 
in the Treaty of Crespy in 1544 (Vide Bk> IT ^ a p^ e 
Ch. L, second period of the struggle). For these 
reasons Charles could not give his undivided 
attention to the Reform movement in Germany 
between 1530 to 1544. 

Death of Luther, and his Character :• 

The later life of Luther was perplexed. His Luther, the 
country was being involved in civil wars, and his greatest 
party, though influential was mingling up p e £® mers 
religion with politics which he never anticipated. 0 £ his age, 
Worn out with cares, labours, and vexations, died, 1546. 
Luther died in 1546. An intrepid champion of 
the Faith, he was certainly pre-eminent among 
the Reformers of the age. Though irritable and 
dogmatic, his greatness lay in his devotion to 
duty, his terrible earnestness and his indomitable 
will. 

Charles’s War with the Schmalkaldte 
League, or, the Schmalkaldic War : 

Its causes : 

The Emperor, handicapped by his war with 
the Turks, the' Mahomedan .pirates of North 
Africa, and with France, could not take notice Rapid 
of the Reformation which was making a rapid P ro J? ress 
progress - after the Religious Peace of Nuremburg ^Germany 
in. ; T532y ,• /Lutheranism spread in Wurtemberg, after the 
Baden,;AnHait,; Augsburg and most of the towns 1 

,pf northern ; and, central Germany. In Munster,. ■ . • - 
the Anabaptists under John of Leyden, began The 
to preach extreme doctrines e.g. community of Anabaptists, 
wealth and of women ; but their leaders were 
executed in 1535. Saxony and Brandenburg also 
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accepted Lutheranism and joined the League 
of Schmalkalde. 

Alarmed at this, Charles held a Diet at 
Ratishon in Germany (1541) to find some basis 
for a religious compromise but he failed. Charles 
now saw there was nothing left but to employ 
force ; but the Turkish danger and the struggle 
with France forbade it. He therefore confirmed 
the Peace of Nuremburg. 

About this time, Henry of Brunswick refused 
to tolerate Protestantism. So the League of 
Schmalkalde made war upon him, expelled him 
from his dominions and established Lutheranism. 
At last, the old Catholic Archbishop of Cologne 
even, wanted to go over to the Reformers. 
Hence Charles resolved to put down the league 
and crush the Reformation. 

Preparations and Policy of Charles : 

By a policy of masterly hypocrisy, Charles 
kept his designs for the war concealed, while he 
secretly formed an alliance with the Pope and 
made a truce with Solyman. He also won over 
to his side Maurice, Duke of Saxony — an 
avowed Protestant who had subordinated 
religion to politics for his personal advancement 
— with John and Albert of Brandenburg, by 
pretending that his objects were political only, 
thereby partly splitting up the league. Mean- 
while Charles followed an apparent policy of 
compromise, urging Paul III to call together at 
Trent a general council of the Church which 
however settled matters in a most uncompro- 
mising way. (Vide Bk . IL Ch. ■///;) 

First Period of the War : 

In the year of Luther’s death (1546) Charles 
openly declared war on the league, and with 
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the help of Maurice won a victory at MuMberg, 

(1547) ; the Elector of Saxony was captured and ^ victory 
his territory was given to Maurice. Philip of of Charles, 
Hesse, the other leader of the league, was also 1547, 
imprisoned. Thus the league was apparently 
smashed and Charles became now the arbiter of 
Germany, 

Second Period of the War : ^ 

Charles now resolved to enforce religious 
uniformity in the Empire, but, owing to the 
quarrel with the Pope at the church-council now 
held at Bologna, he resolved to settle German 
religious affairs himself. In 1548, at the Diet Charles's 
of Augsburg, Charles formulated a temporary *° 

religious creed, called the Interim , of which the religious 
doctrines were mainly Catholic, only two uniformity 
Protestant tenets being adopted viz., comma- , 

mon m both kinds, and marriage of the clergy. 

The Interim however dissatisfied both Catholics 
and Protestants and caused the anger of the 
Pope. 

Irritated by Charles V*s attempts to enforce 
the Interim throughout Germany with the 
help of the Spanish soldiers, Maurice of Saxony Return of 
now resolved to play the role of a patriot and to Maurice 
strengthen the cause of Germanic independence ^ J^axony 
through religious freedom. As he st 11 enjoyed Protestant 
the confidence of the Emperor, he was sent to 8ic * e * 
reduce the rebellious Protestant city of Magde- 
burg, but he negotiated with the army of the city 
to organise a national Protestant army to stand Aims of 
against despotic Charles. The object of Maurice M aurce* 
was to free his country from the foreign despot- character, 
ism of Charles ; so he made a political use of 
Protestantism, though he had no true sympathy 
with it. His aims were to aggrandise himself 
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and to uphold the independence of the German 
princes. He was an apt, disciple of Machiavelli 
Assistance in the art of duplicity. Several other German 
of Henry H princes joined with Maurice, and concluded a 
treaty with Henry II of France (1552) by handing 
defeat of over Metz, Toul, Verdun and Cambray, and 

CKaries. getting a promise of help in return. At the 

head of this combined army, Maurice openly 
revolted, and was able to beat and nearly 
capture Charles at Inspruck ( 1 552). 

Ferdinand, the Emperor’s brother, now 
The Treaty made the Treaty of Passau (July, 1552) 
of Passau, t h e Protestants allowing them to freely 

importance, exercise their religion and to be represented || 
in the Imperial Diet ; Philip of Hesse (father- 
in-law of Maurice) and the Elector of Saxony 
were also delivered from bondage. This 
treaty marks an epoch in the history of the ; 
Reformation , as it terminated the first religious f 
war in Germany which the Protestant League, of ■ 
Schmalkalde had waged against the Catholic I 
church and the Emperor. Charles’s attempts to '| 
secularise the Empire and thus to unify it to ! 
some extent ended in a failure. 

Religious Peace of Augsburg, (1555) ; , 

The war however did' not terminate with , 

the treaty of Passau, as the League had to make t 

war upon Albert Margrave of , Brandenburg,;- who- : ^ 
had refused to go 'by the treaty and joined with 
Charles in attacking the ‘three bishoprics’ of | 
Metz, Toul and Verdun in 1553 to recover them ■■ | 
but failed. Maurice' attacked, ,: arid;: ■; defeated:'. ';'M 
-Albert, but was himself killed in the engage- •§ 
ment. Albert having - fled from Germany to 
-France, the Peace of Augusburg was arranged, ’/Ip 
by: ; , which— - , , * 
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(!) Lutheranism was to be tolerated as at 
Passau ; 

(2) both Catholics and Protestants &?ere to 
be represented equally in the Diet ; 

(3) the Catholics were able to secure Arrange- 

Ecclesiastical Reservation , i.e. any prelate at 

becoming Protestant had to resign his office and 

all patronages connected with it; but the 
Protestants entered a protest against it ; 

(4) all secularisations of proprety (i.e. 

transfers from Catholic to Protestant hands) in 
Lutheran states effected before 1 552 were 
confirmed. , 

its defects : 

It failed to grant religious toleration in its (a) Religious 
true sense. The Protestants in Catholic states 
and Catholics in Protestant states continued to secured? 
be persecuted, as the religion of the German 
people was to be settled by the princes in whose 
territories they lived. Besides, it gave no con- 
cessions to the followers of Zwingli or Calvin, (ty n 0 
who were the most active and progressive of the conces- 

Protestant sects. si ? ns 

r-. r . . 7 . . , other forms 

Uefective though this arrangement was, it of the 
gave peace to Germany for more than Half a Reformed 
century till the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ ait l * 

War which remedied all its defects and com- 
pleted the Reformation. 

* Its political results : , 

The peace threw the Reformers into the p Weaken- 
hands of the- territorial princes who went on mg of the 
being powerful enough to weaken the Imperial lrnperiaI 
power. Germany became divided into a 1 
number of independent petty states whose J Internal 
princes were dominated by mutual jealousy. Germany/ 
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From this time to that of Frederick the Great y \ 
Germany ceased to be an international force. 

2. The Reformation in Switzerland : 

Ulrich Zwingli and his work ; 

Switzerland was a federal republic, con- 
sisting of many little cantons, which had emerged 
from the control of the Empire in the reign of 
Maximilian. Humanist teachings had already 
prepared the people for a change in their 
religious convictions, and, independently of the 
German Reformation, Zwingli conducted the' 
religious movement. Born of a poor family in 
1484, he took his degree at the University of 
Vienna and entered the church. In 1519 he 
became a curate of Zurich and began his life as 
a religious reformer. Like Lurther, he attacked 
the Indulgences in 1518, and also opposed Pope 
Leo X for hiring the Swiss for his wars* He 
criticised the customs of fasting and celibacy of 
the clergy, and urged the people to place their 
religious faith on the Bible only. He laid much 
stress upon the reformation of morals, innocence 
of life, trust in God, and resigned submission to 
Him, He quarrelled with the Bishop of Cons- 
tance whose authority in Zurich was denied by 
the people. Berne, Basel, and several other 
cantons accepted his teachings, while others 
remained Catholic. Zwingli also sought to 
establish political equality among the cantons 
and to do away with the privilege of the four 
forest cantons in giving as many votes in the 
federal council as the rest of Switzerland taken ; 

together. In 1529, a civil war broke out and ; 

Zwingli’s party defeated the four forest cantons. 
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to accept or reject the Reformed faith according 
to the wishes of the majority in it. But in 1531 
Zurich was defeated by the forest cantons and 
Zwingli was killed. The religious settlement 
however remained the same. 

His Difference from Luther : 

Luther adopted the Catholic doctrine of Zwinglism 
T ransubstantiation in a moderate form, but ^ 

Zwingli rejected it altogether. Lutheranism w i t k 
assumed an aristocratic character, strengthening Luthe- 
the hands of territorial princes, while Zwinglism ramsm * 
was democratic in form as establishing the 
supremacy of the Congregation. Luther did 
not mix up religion with politics, but Zwinglfs 
reforms were political as well as religious. 

3. The Reformation in Geneva : 

Calvin and his work : 1509-1564. 

The city of Geneva, situated on the border 
of Germany and the Latin country, became ah 
active centre of Reformation. While Zwingli 
was preaching his faith at Zurich, Guillaume Political 
Farel started the Reformation there. In 1534 
Geneva had managed to be independent of the an< j the 
Duke of Savoy, and of the Bishop who was the teachings 
sovereign of the city, and the municipal council ^ are ^ 
abolishing the Mass adopted Protestantism. 

But Farel had no power to organise the new form 
of religion, which was to be done by John Calvin. 

John Calvin was a Frenchman by birth : Early 
born at Noyon in Picardy (1509). He had 
studied law, as well as theology. Being an & ' 

ardent advocate of the reformed faith, he had 
to leave France in 1534 for the religious persecu- 
tions and to continue his theological studies in 
Italy and Germany, In 1536 he published his 
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Institutes of the Christian Religion in defence 
of Protestantism and shortly after appeared in 
Geneva where Farel asked him to organise 
the church. The harsh doctrines of his system 
were not much liked by the people and as he 
sought to control civil liberty through his new 
church, he was expelled by the republic (1538). 
From 1538-41 he remained in Strasburg, and was 
then recalled to Geneva owing to the renewed 
activities of the Roman Catholics there. He 
now organised the church in Geneva and began 
to teach his doctrines till his death (1564). 

He taught the doctrine of Predestination 
in its logical extreme— from their very birth, 
men were destined to eternal happiness or 
to eternal doom,— and rejected Transubstan- 
tiation. He abolished all forms of worship 
and church festivals, and laid special stress 
upon simplicity, seriousness and strict morality, 
as well as on the liberal education of both 
sexes. Moreover, he regarded the Congregation 
or the community of believers as the sole 
source of authority on earth, and vested the 
executive authority as well as the regulation of 
morals in an ecclesiastical council, consisting of 
qualified Pastors and twelve lay-elders or 
Presbyters, elected annually from the councils of 
the town. Calvin was thus the father of the 
Presbyterian form of church- government. 

The rigid code of Calvin to reform society as 
well as religion met with opposition from a party 
called the Libertines who craved freedom in 
manners and desired to place the church under 
the state ; but it was of no effect, and Calvin 
treated them with merciless severity. Geneva 
became a centre of learning and a home of 
Protestant refugees. 
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Comparative Influence of Calvinsm and 
.Lutheranism: 

Unlike Lutheranism which required the help Political 
of civil power, Calvinism was a self-governing tendencies 
form of faith. Each church formed a little ° a 
democracy, and naturally ecclesiastical demo- 
cracy fostered political democracy. Hence 
Calvinism obtained a far more favourable hearing 
than Lutheranism. While the democratic and 
aggressive character of Calvinism was distasteful 
to established governments, it was readily 
accepted by the opponents of those govern- 
ments. Calvinism discarded Luther’s teaching 
as to the evils of employing force. Thus it Historical 
produced the Scotch Covenanters, the English im P- ortance 
Puritans, as well as the Pilgrim Fathers in Calvinism. 
America. It made possible the long struggle of 
the Huguenots in France, and the resistance of 
the Dutch to Philip II of Spain which led to their 
independence in the long run. * Calvinism ’ may 
thus be said to be 'the creed oj the rebels \ 

4. The Reformation in Scandinavia ; 

Progress of the Reformation in Denmark 
and Norway : 

The three kingdoms of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden had been united under one king in 
1397 by the famous Union oj Kalmar, each 
country retaining its own laws and customs. 

The union was never popular, and the powers 
of the nobles and the clergy increased at the 
expense of the king and the free peasants. 

Christian II became king in 1513. He married 
Isabella, the sister of Emperor Charles V, which 
increased his influence. 
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Reign^ of 
Christian II 
in Denmark 
1513-1523. 


Frederick I, ity. His uncle Frederick 1, who succeeded him, 
1523 d 533, had to take an oath not to permit any heretical 

toleration of teaching against Catholicism ; but as he was a 
Lutherans. Protestant, he gave toleration to the Lutherans 
at the Diet of Odensee { 1 527). Frederick died in 
1533 and the Catholics chose John, while the 
Lutherans selected Christian III both of whom 
were sons of Frederick. In the so-called Count’s' 
War, Christian with the help of Sweden became 
Establish- successful and ascended the throne of Denmark, 
rnent o£ At the national assembly of Copenhagen held in 
under ramSm 1336, the nobles supported the king to overthrow 
Christian III, the authority of the Bishops, and a national 
in^Denmark, l-* ut ^ eran church was gradually created in 
Norway "Denmark. 

and Iceland. The Reformation was also introduced in 
Norway and Iceland, the dependencies of the 
kingdom of Denmark, during the reign of 
Christian III. 

Independence of Sweden, and Progress of 
the Reformation : 

The Swedes were hostile to the Union of 
Kalmar and revolts of the nobles were of 
The ‘Blood- frequent occurance. In 1526, Christian II over- 
Stockholm* ^ rew aristocratic government of the Stures 
and the m Sweden and massacred the leaders of the 
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nobles at Stockholm in cold blood. This terrible revolt of 
4 Blood-bath of Stockholm / doomed the Union ^^g r en 
of Kalmar for ever. The Swedes; desirous of Gustavus 
getting rid of the unnatural union with the ^ asa 
Danes, revolted under Gustavus Vasa, a native 
of Sweden. Gustavus collected an army of 
peasants and liberated his country from the 
Danes in 1524. 

^Gustavus, establishing a strong monarchy in Swedish 
Sweden, next introduced the Reformation with ^^. rc ^ y 
the political motive of overthrowing the church Gustavus 
and securing for the expenses of his government 
the clerical revenues. He also hoped to 
improve the condition of the nobles and to 
conciliate them thereby. He accordingly allowed 
Lutheran preachers liberty of teaching and 
summoned a Diet at IVesteras (1527) which was 
induced to issue certain articles sanctioning 
the preaching of the reformed faith and giving 
the king the power to dispose of the church- 
property. Thus the Reformation was completed 
in Sweden principally on political necessity viz . Political 
to increase the central authority of the king and SwedUsK *° r 
to promote national unity. Unlike in Germany Reformation, 
and Switzerland, it was first adopted by the 
Crown to further its own interests and then 
taught to the people. A strong hereditary 
monarchy was established in Sweden from this 
time. 

Sweden after Gustavus Vasa : 

The strong monarchy founded by Gustavus 
Vasa passed to his son Eric (1560), who was 
deposed by his uncle John of Finland in 1568. 

John married a princess of the Polish House of 
Jagellon and secured for his son, Sigismund, the 
vacant throne of Poland. The bigoted Roman 
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Catholicism of Sigismund and his persecution .of 
the protestant subjects of Sweden enabled his 
Reign of uncle Charles to get hold of the Swedish throne 
Charles IX, [ n 1604, as Charles IX. Charles founded the 
1600-1611. Swedish monarchy on a Protestant basis, sub- 
dued the nobles and adopted measures for the 
welfare of his subjects ; but he was killed in the 
course of a Danish war (1611). 

Ascendancy His son and successor, the famous Glistavus 
of Sweden Adolphus, closed the Danish war and concluded 
a peace with Russia which established a sort of 
maritime control of the Swedes in the Baltic. 
He then introduced a series of domestic reforms, 
reorganised the finances of the state and estab- 
lished a constitutional system of government 
without reducing the authority of the Crown. 
Being an enthusiast of the Protestant cause, he 
watched with interest the course of events in 
Germany, where the terrible Thirty Years’ War 
had broken out in 1618. He waged war against 
with Poland in 1620, which served as a diversion in 
favour of the Protestants then engaged in the 
Thirty Years’ War, and developed his great 
military qualities in course of it. The failure of 
Christian IV of Denmark, as the leader of the 
Protestants in the Thirty Years’ War opened the 
way for Swedish interference in Germany, and 
with French support Gustavus took a prominent 
part in the struggle (Vide Bfe. II. Ch. VII). He 
died in the battle of Lutzen in 1632. 

During the minority of Gustavus’s daughter 
v/ Christina (1632-45), Chancellor Qxenstiem con- 
tinued the policy , both foreign and domestic , 
of Gustavus. | During the life of that king, he 
devoted his whole energies to carry out his 
master’s wishes, and after his death to the com- 
pletion of his master’s policy. At home, he tried 
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and tine clergy. Sweden received from him a Policy of 
written constitution, the first of its kind in the Chancellor 
modern age, though it was of a narrow xenstier31 
oligarchical type (1634). A peace was made 
with Poland by the cession of Polish Prussia 
(1635), and Christian IV of Denmark was com- 
pelled by the Treaty of Bromsebro (1645) to 
exempt Swedish vessels from the Sound-dues. 

At the Treaty of Westphalia ( 1 648) which 
concluded the Thirty Years’ War, Sweden 
secured the command of the Baltic by obtaining 
the greater part of Pomerania. Herself versed °* 

in classical learning, Christina was a patron of under 
the men of letters, and was keenly interested in Christina, 
philosophical questions. Crotius, Vossius, and 
Descartes were members of her court. She 
made Stockholm for the time the Athens of 
the north. Her religious belief being shaken by 
her philosophical researches, she abdicted in Abdication 
favour of her cousin Charles X. and embracing 
Catholicism retired to Rome (1654). Ueen ‘ 

, 5, The Reformation in England ';A?| 

Henry VIII and the Papacy : 

The spirit* of the Renaissance had already 
reached England. The group of humanists. 

Erasmus, Colet, More, better known as Oxford Origin of 
Reformers , sought to permeate the old Christian 
faith with new classical thoughts and created a —the 
passion in England for a reform in religion, and 9 x f OK * 
Henry and his minister Cardinal Wolsey 6 ormers * 
regarded the Papacy as an useful institution of 
divine origin and were on good terms with the 
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Pope. Wolsey however, like the Oxford 
Reformers, thought of the necessity of reform in 
Dissolution the church. The enormous wealth of the 
, church, the ignorance of the clergy and their 
monasenes c jj sso ] U | :e anc j easy-going manners had attracted 

Cardinal his attention and with the sanction of the king 

Wolsey. a nd t k e Ppp ej he began to dissolve some of the 

smaller monasteries. 

Meanwhile the great religious movement 
had begun in Germany, and Henry, vain of his 
theological learning, wrote a Latin treatise in 
defence of the Seven Sacraments attacked by 
Luther. Pope Leo X, rewarded Henry’s Catholic 
zeal by conferring on him the title of ‘Defender 
of the Faith* which is still borne by the English 
King. This friendly understanding between 
Henry and the Pope was however soon ruffled 
by the rise of the Divorce question. 

The Divorce Question and Breach with 
the Papacy : 

Henry had married Catharine (daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella,) the widow of his 
brother Prince Arthur, by virtue of a special 
dispensation from Pope Julius IL Catharine had 
no male issue and Henry tired of, and at the 
same time, falling in love with a sprightly young 
maid-of-honour, Anne Boleyn, began to think 
of a divorce from Catharine. He asked Pope 
Clement VII to annul the dispensation of his 
marriage with Catharine. The Pope, afraid of 
the Emperor, deferred the matter, and appointed 
Cardinal Wolsey and Campeggio to conduct an 
investigation in England (1529); but nothing 
came out of it ; Campeggio suddenly went back 
to Rome, Being angry, Henry banished Wolsey 
(1529), and determined of a complete breach 
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with the Pope. Luckily however, he got the 
support of the English people. 

In 1531 Henry revived the old Statute of Th he Erst 
Pr<&muniare , and next year with the help of the ch 

Parliament secured the submission of the clergy 
to his authority. In 1533 the Act of Appeals was 
passed by which appeals to Rome were 
restrained. He next appointed his friend Thomas 
(ianmer as Archbishop of Canterbury, referred 
the divorce to him, and got a decree of 
separation (1533). Henry now married Anne, 
and proclaimed her queen. 

When Parliament met in 1534, Henry pro- The breach 
cured from it some Acts which completed the 
breach with Rome : the Act of A nnates con- hy the 
f erred on him absolutely the first fruits of bishop- Parliament, 
rics ; the king's right to appoint bishops was 
recognised and all payments to the Pope were 
abolished ; all appeals were to be heard by the 
delegates appointed by the king ; lastly the Act 
of Supremacy declared the king as the “Supreme 
Head in earth of the church of England.” 

“Thus Henry , head of the State became also the 
head of the Church , or briefly the English 
Pope ” 

As a result of a commission of enquiry The 
appointed by Thomas Cromwell, Chancellor s ^ p P res3ion 
after Wolsey, an Act was passed in 1536, which monasteries 
led to the gradual suppression of all the in England, 
monasteries in course of four years, and their 
estates were seized by the king or distributed 
among his nobles. 

Protestant changes in the Anglican 
Church, and Henry’s Attitude : 

The Act of Supremacy had dealt a fatal 
blow to English Catholicism and thus secured 
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the independence of the Anglican church. To 
promote unity of belief, the Ten Articles of 
Religion were drawn up by the Convocation in 
1336, which in some points showed a distinct 
advance towards Lutheranism. The Bible 
edited by Miles Coverdale was translated into 
English and placed in every church ; doctrines 
regarding purgatory, indulgences and Masses for 
the dead were condemned : relics and images 
were destroyed aind pilgrimages were dis- 
allowed. 

In his orthodoxy, Henry, however, alarmed 
at the spread of Lutheran heresy, published a 
Confession of Faith in the Six Articles (1539) 
which inflicted the punishment of death on all 
who should call in question the principal dogmas 
and practices of the existing church. The 
remaining part of the reign of Henry witnessed 
the persecution of both Protestants and Catholics 
for their disagreement from the Six Articles and 
refusal to accept the Act of Supremacy 
respectively. Henry died in 1547. 

Protestant Advance under Edward VI 

( 1547 - 53 ) : 

Edward, the son and successor of Henry, 
being a minor, Somerset held the reins of govern- 
ment as Protector. Being Protestant in sympathies 
Somerset introduced changes which were neither 
Papal nor Protestant. Pictures and mages were 
abolished ; all laws against heresy were repealed, 
and a Boofy of Common Prayer , was issued. 
These violent changes, and' the invasion of 
Scotland (1547) which involved England in a 
war with France, led to the fall of Somer- 
set (1549). Northermerland now assumed the 
Regency and substantially followed the policy 
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of Somerset. In 1 552 the second Prayer Protestant 
Book was issued, and next year Forty-two d/Northum- 
Articles of Faith, saturated with Calvinistic berl&nd. 
spirit, were set forth as grounds of belief for the 
Anglican Church. Conformity was enforced by 
imprisonment and the followers of the; old 1 faith 
were deprived of their sees or committed to the 
Tower. But as the majority of the nation were 
still Catholic, these radically protestant measures 
disgusted them; and for this reason when Edward 
died and Northumberland, to keep himself in 
power, tried to secure the throne for Protestant 
Lady Jane Grey (the great-grand-daughter of 
Henry VII), people thronged round Catholic 
Mary Tudor, daughter of Catharine and Henry 
VIII, and hailed her as their queen in 1533. 

Catholic Reaction under Mary Tudor 

( 1553 - 58 ) ; ■!. ■"’. ■ ■ 

Mary, as she was of Spanish blood, naturally Mary 
turned towards restoration of Catholicism on her effected 
accession. She restored the Mass, revoked the Catholic 
Act of Supremacy and re-united England to the restoration, 
church of Rome. In 1555 the statutes against 
heretics were revived and a large number Her 
of them were burnt to death. People became reiigiou ?. 
disgusted with Mary’s radically Catholic policy, and * ^ ^ 
Moreover, against the wishes of her people Spanish 
Mary married Philip II of Spain, the son of fedTo 8 * 
Emperor Charles V. The marriage however her unpo ~ 
proved unfortunate as Philip cared nothing/ for PU anty * 
her. To please 'her husband she drew England 
into the Spanish war with France which led to. 
the loss of the Calais, — the last English possession 
m France ( 133-8). Mary died shortly after in a 
broken heart. 
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Ecclesiastical Policy of Elizabeth (1558- 
1603) and the Settlement of the Church : 

On the death of Mary, her half-sister 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, came to 
the throne. She sought to follow the via media 
or the middle course in religion, as her desire 
was to possees supreme authority in ecclesias- 
tical as well as in civil matters. 

Her first Parliament passed the Act of Uni- 
formity forbidding the clergy to depart from the 
service laid down in the second Prayer book of 
Edward; a new Act of Supremacy was also 
passed acknowledging the Queen as the 
‘Supreme Governor of the realm in things 
spritiual as well as temporal/ and proclaiming 
thereby the independence of the Anglican church 
(1559); To enforce conformity on the clergy 
the Court of High Commission was established. 
Outward conformity to the Church was in- 
sisted on by Elizabeth in 1564, owing to the 
increased activities of the Puritan's and the 
Separatists who were not satisfied with 
her half-measures. Forty-two Articles of 
Faith were reduced to thirty-nine, and Parlia- 
ment enforced subscription to it (1571). Thus 
the Anglican church was established in England 
which became a champion of the Protestant 
world ; and as the Roman reaction was growing 
again with the appearance of the Jesuits in Eng- 
land in 1580, a great Protestant-Roman struggle,, 
conducted by their respective champions Eng- 
land and Spain, seemed inevitable. 

' Struggle with Spain, and its Effects,: ■ 

Early in the reign of Elizabeth, the Dutch 
were trying to throw off their Spanish yoke and 
to interest England in the war. Elizabeth had 
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at first sent secret aid to them and privateers like 
Drake were encouraged to plunder Spanish Xtmad^ 
colonies. At last when Philip’s part in the and its 
Catholic conspiracies to place Catholic Mary ^ e ^ eat ‘ 
Queen of Scots on the throne of Elizabeth was 
mvearthed, Elizabeth openly helped the infant 
republic of Holland 1 by sending a strong 
expedition under the Earl of Leicester (1585). 

Though Leicester could do little, Philip became 
angry and prepared a strong fleet of 1 32 galleons 
— proudly called the Invincible Armada — to 
invade and humble England. The Armada set 
sail in 1588, but the excellent seamanship of the 
English mariners and an unfavourable wind led 
to her destruction. /•• ^ / ;; y y '■■■, y y; .y 

England was saved, and more than England , The 
the cause of Protestantism. The maritime defeat 
supremacy of Spain was broken, and England Armada, 
now understood that her true sphere was —the 
the sea. Englishmen, got for the first time tur . nm g 
the idea of extending their empire by establish- 
ing colonies. Commercial relations were now history of 
opened with, various countries of the world 
which increased the wealth of England, develop- 
ed her industries and manufactures, and made 
England ultimately the greatest maritime power 
in the world. 

6. The Me formation in Scotland : 


Though a poor and sparsely peopled country Martyrdom 
Scotland was, her numerous clergy were wealthy, HaraSito? 


lazy, and abuses were deeply rooted among 
them. Luther’s teachings had reached there 
and from 1528 onwards few Lutherans were 
burnt, the protomartyr being Patrick Hamilton. 
When James V of Scotland died (1542), his 
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Mary only infant daughter • Mary became Queen of |i 

Scot$ n ° f Scots, Her mother Mary of Guise assumed the ; 

opposed regency and sent her over to France for edu- J 

the cation where she was betrothed to the Dauphin, / 

faith!* 16 and an alliance was formed between France and J 

Scotland. Being imbued with French ideas, 
Mary naturally became a violent opponent of 
the Reformation. 

At the instance of Cardinal Beton, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews in Scotland, one George 
Wishart, who was preaching the Gospel in Scot- i 
John Knox land, was arrested, tried and burnt for heresy 
preached (1546). Thereupon Beton was murdered and 
fafthJjut 1 * 16 ^ St. Andrews was held, by the Protestant party, 
was captured John Knox, a disciple of Wishart, appeared 
and exiled, there and began to preach. The Regent, 
Mary of Guise, with the help of, the French 
captured St. Andrews, and Knox was shipped , 
off and punished to serve in the galleys. After 
Knox his release, Knox became one of King Edward 

ancfhfs^ select preachers in England ; but he had 

later escape to ^ ee to Geneva, on the accession of Catholic VI 
to Geneva. Mary Tudor on the English throne, and to • "i 
settle there with Calvin. Knox returned to 
Scotland in 1555 to preach and organise, and 
gained some powerful supporters among the 
nobles. But as he was again summoned before 1 
an ecclesiastical court, he again departed for 
Geneva. , 'V 

As the Reformation had already gained j 
ground among the nobles who hoped to get A 
rich church lands which awaited secularisation, j 
the first Covenant was signed in 1557, and the' [M 
‘Confregation of Jesus Christ/ was formed under I 
their leaders, the * Lords o j the Congregation / J 
They demanded that Edward VPs Prayer Book I 
should be enforced in the churches. The ;J 
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Regent was powerless owing to the disunion 
among the bishops and the nobles. The Mass 
was suppressed, images were smashed, and 
priests were rabbled. 

In 1558 Mary Queen of Scots married the 
Dauphin Francis II and in 1559 they became 
rulers of France. The Regent was now 
making a last desperate attempt to crush the Elizabeth's 
Reformation in Scotland with the aid of the ^® s J®^ nce 
French troops, but she failed as Elizabeth sent Lords 
English troops to help the Lords of the Congre- of the 
gation. A Treaty was signed at Edinburgh Con &reg;ation 
{ 1 560) by which the French agreed to leave 
Scotland and to acknowledge Elizabeth’s title to 
the English throne which had been claimed by Presbyterian- 
Mary Queen of Scots. Mary of Guise now ism 
died, and at a Parliament which met at Edin- IS e 
burgh the authority of the Pope was rejected and 
the Mass was abolished ; a Confession of Faith 
was drawn up by Knox, which became the creed 
of the new Presbyterian church of Scotland. 

Mary Queen of Scots arrived in Scotland in Mary 

1561, and acknowledged the new Calvinistic 

establishment ; but she insisted, in defiance of opposition 

Knox, on the retention of the Mass in her own and the 

chapel so that it might be possible for her to f 1V U w 5 r i 
, r i , ; r i r i m Scotland, 

have a favourable opportunity to light for her 

creed. A struggle, which practically became a 

civil war, now ensued between the Marian party 

and the Protestant followers of Knox. 

Eventually, Mary had to flee from Scotland Mary's 
when her subjects revolted against her (1567) for 
her complicity in the murder of her second Scotland, 
husband Lord Darnley and her marriage with 
Earl of BothwelL She now took refuge in 
England where she became the centre of Roman 
Catholic plots against Elizabeth, and was be- 
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headed in 1587. Meanwhile the Reformation 
in Scotland went on till it practically expelled 
Roman Catholicism. 


Mary in 
England 
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7* The Polish Reformation 


The Reformation in Poland pursued its 
course for nearly half .a century. The conditions 
of the church in Poland necessitated reform. 
The Pope exercised excessive authority, the 
clergy bore no public burdens ; the sale of 
‘Indulgences/ simony and other exactions of the 
Papacy told on the economic condition of the 
country, and the unworthy and ignorant monks 
and clergy administered but poorly to the 
spiritual needs of the people. 

During the 1 5th century Hussite doctrines 
spread in Poland, preparing the minds receipient 
of new ideas. It was not long before the 
wave of the Reformation reached Western or 
Polish Prussia from Germany conquering the 
minds of men. The ecclesiastical authorities 
tried to suppress it, but failed. King Sigismund 
1 ,of Poland, actuated by political motives, also 
attempted to suppress the movement, but he too 
failed. Albert of Brandenburg, the last Grand- 
Master of the Teutonic Order, became Protest- 
ant, and when in 1525 he obtained the Duchy 
of Prussia as a fief of the Polish crown (Vide 
Bk- IU. Ch. VIII), he began to introduce the 
reformed faith of Luther into his dominions. 
In Poland proper, frequent Acts of the 
ecclesiastical synods against the new faith could 
effect little, as the ecclesiastical courts were 
regarded with general contempt and the 
powerful nobles were hostile to the clergy. 
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Sigismund I, with his lack of zeal, could not 
check the tide of the Reformation. 

Sigismund II, who succeeded in 1 548, was Attitude 
friendly to the movement and individual nobles ^ Sijri|- 
took what line they pleased. These eircum- towards the 
stances favoured not only the free spread of Reformation. 
Lutheran views but also other heretical opinions. 

The Bohemian Brethren with their advanced The 
Hussite opinions, being expelled by Emperor Brethren. 
Ferdinand in 1548, entered Poland. The sect 
evangelised many districts of Polish Prussia and 
of Great Poland. 

During the reign of Sigismund Augustus Ecclesiastical 
(1548-72), the Polish Reformation was at its license 
height, when the Polish Diet gave every s^s* limc | 
nobleman the right of adopting any form of Augustus, 
worship in conformity with the Scriptures for his 
•own house. 

Everything pointed to the triumph of the 
Reformation. But too much liberty became a 
source of weakness. The Bohemian Brethren, 
established in Polish Prussia and Great Poland, Division 
united with the Calvinists of Little Poland and o m f nsr tJie 
Lithuania (1555). But the Lutherans were e ormers * 
persistently opposed to any sort of union. 

Every attempt to put an end to divisions failed, 
and at length the Synod of Sandemir (1570) The 
proclaimed only mutual toleration. Thus by the 
year 1572, the critical time of the death of 1570 emxr * 
Sigismund Augustus, the Protestant sects were 
established in Poland with their mutual jealous- 
ies. 

Meanwhile dangers were arising. Though 
after the death of Sigismund Augustus, Protest- 
ants and Catholics got equal political rights in 
the Diet of the newly established oligarchy, the 
reign of the second elected king, Stephen , 
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lished the Court of Inquisition in Rome on the 
Spanish basis empowering six cardinals to try 
matters of faith and inflict the penalty of death ; 
and Pope Paul IV (Caraffa) completed the exten- 
sion of its power over the whole of Italy, and 
published the Index or the list of proscribed 
heretical writings, thus paralyzing the movement 
everywhere in Italy. 

( b ) Its ' Progress in Spain ; 

The Reform movement in Spain had little 
vitality except in two centres, Valladolid and 
Seville. The writings of Erasmus, full of his 
liberal thoughts and ridicule of religious customs, 
entered Spain from Rotterdam and stirred the^P® ror 
minds of earnest men. But repressive measures crU gRed the 
were promptly taken by Charles 1, and the movement 
Inquisition easily led to the suppression of the 
movement. Even in Seville, the reformed 
religious institutions of such eminent reformers 
as Rodrigo de Valer and his disciples Juan, Gil, 
and Constantino, and at Valladolid, the followers The 
of such an eminent preacher as Agustin Cazalla, Inquisition 
were suppressed with the strong hand of the ^ligSus* 
Inquisition . Many persons — even the Moors persecution, 
and the Jews — fled to Flanders and other foreign 
countries where they lived and died, V": 

(c) Its Progress in Portugal; 

In Portugal the religious movement never Reformation 
attained a serious character ; a few Erasmites checked 
(followers of Erasmus) were proceeded against persecution 
for heresy from time to time, and that was all. from time 
The Lisbon Inquisition founded by king Dorn to time ‘ 
Joao III with a real motive to fleece the Jews 
to replenish the royal treasury, only made 
Protestantism impossible in Portugal. 
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, 9. The Reformation in the Netherlands : 

The Protestant movement which troubled 
Germany in the earlier part of the 16th century 
was carried into the Low Countries, The 
Lutheran heresy, as it first appeared there, met 
Emperor with relentless hostility which took a more 

faiiedTto serious character during Charles’s reign. In 
check the 1522 the Inquisition was set up in the Nether- 

Pro£rt?nt- f ^ anc * s an< ^ in 1550 it was spurred on to a greater 

ism. activity. But Lutheran heresy did not dis- 

appear, even though such drastic measures, as 
burnings at the stake, became common occur- 
ences. Then the Calvinists entered the country, 
joined the Lutherans and strengthened the 
Protestant cause. Thus before Charles’s abdi- 
cation the reformed doctrines became deeply 
rooted in the Netherlands. 

Under Philip II, son and successor of 
P £ er pKT ti0 n CIlar * es the Netherlands witnessed a system 
ana the «f^ unparalleled persecution. Both Catholics 

revolt of anc * Protestants, disgusted at Philip’s dis- 

Netherlands, P °n hands and 

revolted. But Don John of Austna and the 
Duke of Parma, the shrewd governors of Philip 
in the Netherlands, succeeded in winning over 
the south to Catholic Spain while the north 
became a Protestant republic. (Fide Bk* IL 
Ch. V.}. 

General Character of the Reformation VTV 

The Reformation was essentially a Teutonic 
lT OVemen ^ It was due to the reaction of the 

movement. 0 7 ^^ the Roman - The 

Latinised or Romanised nations of the South 
being imaginitive and sentimental attached 
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great importance to pompons rites and cere- 
monies of worship, which distinguished the 
Catholic church from the Protestant. Hence 
while the movement prevailed in the northern 
states of Europe, it was miscarried in the south 
which remained in the old faith. Again, it was 
a dual movement , being an insurrection against A ‘Dual 
the Papacy and at once a great renovation of the movement, 
religious and moral life of Europe. Besides the 
movement was influenced from the beginning by 
political motives and was sustained chiefly by 
factions and ambitious states. 


General Effects of the Reformation : 

The Reformation broke the bonds which 
so long united the nations of the T eutome race 
in Europe with the Romance nations, and this 
severance meant a transfer of the allegiance by 
the former from the Church to the Bible, This 
release from the Papal servitude helped the 
progress of civil liberty in Europe because the 
democratic and aggressive character of the 
Reformed doctrines found support with those 
discontented with the established order of things. 
The nations accepting the Reformation thus 
became ‘absolutely independent or sovereign 
powers, self-centred and self-governed in their 
religious as well as in their political'. More- 
over, by insisting upon every man’s right to 
form his own judgment in religious matters, it 
practically paved the way for the principle of 
religious toleration. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Counter-Reformation. 


Origin of the movement ; 


When towards the middle of the 16th 
century Luther began his reform movement by 
preaching his doctrine of 'Justification of Faith/ 
some earnest and thoughtful men broke off from 
the corrupt Roman church professing the new 
faith of Luther, while others sought earnestly to 
reform the old Church from within (Vide c the 
Reformation in Italy*), and the tide of Counter- 
Reformation flowed. When in 1527, during 
the war between Emperor Charles V and 
Francis I, Rome was sacked by an Imperial 
army, the most serious and pious of the Catholics 
took it to be the judgment of God upon 
the city for its wickedness, and* urgently 
demanded a thorough reform of the church. 


Chief Agents of the Comter-Reforma- 


These were (a) the Society of the Jesuits 
(b) the Council of Trent ; and (c) the Inquisition. 


(a) The Society of the Jesuits : 

The religious fraternity known as the 
Society of the Jesuits, or the Order of Jesus was 
founded by IgnatitlS of Loyola, a native 
of Spain. Bom in a noble family, Loyola be- 
came a soldier in his youth. Crippled by a 
canon shot at the siege of Pampeluna in 1521, 
(Vide Bk* II. Ch. /.) he chanced to read some 
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Lives of the saints. This so fired his imagin- 
ation that he resolved to emulate their achieve- 
ments, After studying philosophy and theo- 
logy, he founded his new society with some of 
his fast friends, (1534). The Society was recog- 
nised by Pope Paul III in 1540, because the 
members took an oath to carry out the com- 
mands of the Pope without hesitation and 
delay. The object of the society was to meet -ph e 
the ardour and activity of the Reformers by the object 
energy, devotion and self-renunciation of its own 
members. 

Each member had to undergo a noviciate Constitution 
for two years, after taking vows of chastity, anc * 
poverty, and obedience to the general and the oMhe 8 ^ 10 ** 
Pope ; the final authority of the Order was Society, 
vested in a general (elected) and strict discipline 
was observed ; as the members had not to 
observe the ordinary duties of monastic order 
they got ample time for their special works, 
though they had to cut off all ordinary ties of life 
and every communication with their homes. 

The Jesuits became famous preachers, j| le 
confessors, courtiers, physicians, scientists and activities 
missionaries. Their aim was to fill the world a ^^ wor ^ s 
with schools and colleges which they gradually members 
did and thus instilled their doctrines into the oi the 
minds of the young men of the time. They Society ' 
devoted themselves to contemporary politics 
and became cunning diplomats and conspirators 
in European courts. Thus, through their un- 
tiring efforts, they helped to destroy Protestant- 
ism in Italy, Spain, France, Poland, and in the 
dominions of the Hapsburgs, — the countries, in 
short, which still remained Catholic. Macaulay 
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One of the distinguished missionaries of the 
Society whose labours in India, Japan, and 
other lands of the Far East were attended with 
marvellous success was Francis Xavier (1506-52), 
better known as the ‘‘Apostle of the Indies.” 
The celebrated educational institution in 
Calcutta, the St. Xavier’s College, is associated 
with his name. 

( b ) The Council of Trent, (1545-63) ; 

There was a cry for general church-council 
to settle religious disputes in Germany during 
the Reformation and Emperor Charles V assured 
the people of calling one, while concluding 
the Religious Peace of Nuremburg in 1532 
(Vide Bk. //. Ch. IL) 

Pope Paul III summoned such a council 
(1545) at Trent but it failed in its object. The 
Emperor and the Pope quarrelled. The Pope 
transferred the Council to Bologna in France 
(1547) and the Emperor declared the council 
invalid. Consequently it ended without doing 
anything important. 

Pope Julius III, successor of Paul ill, was 
friendly to the Emperor. Induced by him, the 
Pope convened the council again at Trent (1551), 
but he refused to depart from orthodox views ; 
so the second session of the council also failed. 

During the Papacy of Paul IV (Carafe) the 
demand for a general council rose again ; but 
the Pope, who undertook to save the Church 
through the Papacy (Vide ‘ the Reformation in 
Italy ,) did nothing more than abolishing 
nepotism, the greatest vice of the Popes. 
However, Pius IV, successor of Paul IV, called 
the third session of the Council in 1562. This 
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regeneration of the Romish church, as the 
Protestants had already secured some sort of 
religious toleration by the Peace of Augsburg in 
(1555)* Many church abuses were done away j mportance 
with, the old system of worship was given a of the 
more rigid shape, the divine character of the Third, 
Papacy was reasserted, and Protestantism was session * 
condemned. It also demanded that priests and 
bishops should lead their lives strictly according 
to the code of Christian purity and morality. 

* (c) The Inquisition : 

It was an ecclesiastical tribunal established j u - 
in Rome (1542) by Pope Paul III, on the Spanish sition re- 
model for the purpose of tracing and punishing 
heresy. The penalty which the judges (who were p au j jif 
cardinals) pronounced, was usually confiscation and its 
of property or death, which was executed by resu * ts * 
civil authorities. It showed a notable activity 
In Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands. In Italy 
and Spain, its successful operations crushed the 
Reformation, but in the Netherlands it produced 
quite the opposite effect. 

Results of the Counter-Reformation 

The Council of Trent completed the (1) Power 
Counter-Reformation helped by the Jesuits and °* Pope 
the Inquisition. The council strengthened the 
despotic authority of the Pope, and under its Roman 
influence the Roman Church acquired a new C ^ urc ^ , 
strength and consistency to fight its battle with (3)TivM *** 
Protestantism for .more than half a century, of the' . 
'Besides The council influenced and improved 
lives of the Popes and the clergy who were no improved, 
longer scoundrels and hypocrites. Helped by 
Spain, the Inquisition, ancl the Jesuits, Catholi- 
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(4) Return 
of countries 
to ancient 
faith. 


cism entered on a career of conquest of those 
countries which had fallen away from the old 
church, and became successful to check the 
growing tide of the Reformation. 


CHAPTER IV. 



Spam in the sixteenth a nd the seven 
teenth centuries. 


Emperor Charles V in Spain (1516-56) : 

Charles, the grandson of Ferdinand and Spanish 
Isabella of Spain, had become king of Spain in t a i ^ I < ^ lstra 
1516 and was elected Emperor three years later. Charies V. 
He laid the foundation of royal despotism in anc ^* ts 
Spain. He deprived the cities of Castile of resu 
almost all their liberties when they had revplted 
against his arbitary measures in 1521, humbled 
their ancient Parliament, — the Cortes, and 
used the Inquisiton, largely than Ferdinand and 
Isabella, for persecuting the Moors and the Jews. 

He spent the last thirteen years of his reign in 
Germany. The divided interests of Charles and 
his short-sighted home-policy brought incalcul- 
able internal injuries on Spain. 

Last days of Charles and his character : 

Broken in spirit by the issue of his contest 
with the Protestant princes of Germany and by 
ithe triumph of his rival Henry II of France, 

Charles found it impossible for him to manage 
his vast dominions and abdicated in favour of Abdication 
his son Philip the crowns of the Netherlands and of Caries, 
of Spain and its colonies, and in favour of his 
brother Archduke Ferdinand the Austrian and 
German possessions. He then retired to the 
monastery of Yuste in western Spain (1556), 
where he died two years later. 
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upon him ror the assistance he had rendered, as 
the champion of Catholic reaction, to the 
Catholic League in France in the War of the 
Three Henries. (Vide Bk* //, Ch. VI). The war p eace of 
was closed by the Peace oj Vervina (1598) which Vervins, 
confirmed the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis . 

■ His. war with the Dutch : 

Born and brought up in Spain, Philip R evo lt 
‘\vas a devout Catholic and found in the of the 
cause and success of his religion the direct and 
easy attainment of his political ends/* His 
religious bigotry and policy of persecution 
horrified the people of the Netherlands who 
rose in revolt (1572). The Dutch Protestants 
naturally found sympathy among the German 
Protestants, the French Huguenots, and special- 
ly of Protestant England. The war led to the 
establishment of the Dutch Republic and was 
not concluded till 1609 in the reign of Philip III. 

(For details , vide II, Ch. IV.) 

His struggle with ' England : 

The help rendered to the Dutch by Queen 
Elizabeth of England during the revolt of the Failure of 
Netherlands infuriated Philip and he sent the 
“Invincible Armada 99 against her. But Fate was Armada . 
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against Philip and the expedition failed 
ably (1588). Henceforth the maritime 
macy of Spain, and with it her commercial 
ness, began to decline. (Vide Bk. II, Ch. 

His opposition to the Turks ; 

The Ottoman 1 urks had already obtai 
control of the Mediterranean, in the 
century and had dealt a death-blow t, 
Venetian commerce (Vide 5^. I, Ch I, ( V\ 
and ‘ Ottoman Empire.). Besides ' they 
pushing towards Germany and becoming a 
to Christian Europe, and the Moslem piral 
-Northern Africa were infesting the coasts ol 
and Spam So the Pope, Venice, and 1 
tormed a league and sent a fleet under Pf 
half-brother, Don John of Austria v 
defeated the Turks in the sulf of 
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Aragonese constitution was suppressed, the Spanish 
Cortes became a chamber of king’s nominees, P^y 
and the Court of Justicia was turned to a its Result! 
king’s court. The terrible engine of the 
Inquisition crushed individual thought of the 
Spanish people, and paralysed the industrial and 
agricultural activities of Spain. He forbade the 
Moriscos, or the domiciled Moors of Spain, to 
write or speak in Arabic, to sing national songs, 
to use their national dress, to maintain the 
seclusion of their women, and deported them 
wholesale from Granada to the inland provinces 

(1591). 

His death : 

Philip died in 1598. Unlike his father, he Character 
was a representative Spaniard ; in him were 
embodied the traits, the ideals, and the aspira- P n nc i p ] es 0 f 
tions of the Spanish people. While his father government, 
recognised the claims of his several dominions 
and was never partial to _ any particular 
nationality, Philip looked upon his provinces 
outside Spain as subject-states or dependencies. 

Philip was habitually reserved, but his manners 
were extremely cold and haughty. Unlike his Contrast 
father, he was never in touch with his ministers, Q tW j een ^ 
nor did he possess the rare gift of choosing pEiRp j an 
proper men to carry out his designs. Charles V 
subordinated religion to politics and was never 
a bigot like his son, with whom religious bigotry 
and dynastic ambition were inseparable. Re- 
solved to establish religious unity at all costs, 

Philip became the willing vassal of the Papacy 
and identified himself thoroughly with the 
movement of the Counter-Reformation, whereas 
his father had been always anxious to dictate his 
own terms to the Pope and to rule both over the 
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church and the state. Philip hated all resistance 
to his authority. Outside Spain, he was con- 
sidered as the darkest tyrant of the age and the 
most persistent enemy of liberty and culture. 
As an administrator, he was as unwearied in 
business as Emperor Julian, and busied himself 
with the endless details of government. 

Successors of Philip II : 

Philip III, son and successor of Philip II, 
of was a weak and incompetent ruler. His in- 
ordinate zeal for the church led him to issue a 
series of heartless edicts against the decaying 
Moors who were cruelly persecuted and finally 
banished from Spain which led to the industrial 
ruin of the country (1609). The same year he 
concluded a twelve, years’ truce with the rebel 
Dutch which virtually recognised their indepen- 
dence {Vide Bk.. //, Ch. V). Peace was also 
made with James 1 of England, and the alliance 
with France was strengthened with the beginning 
of the regency of Mary de Medici. Spain at 
this time sided with Austria in the Thirty Years’ 
War and devastated the Palantinate ( 1 620). 
Though the weakness of Spain had begun, it was 
the Golden Age of the Spanish literature and 
arts ; Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon, 
Velasquez and Murillo all belong to this age. 

The reign of Philip IV was a long series of 
misfortunes and losses. His minister Olivares 
who was no match for Cardinal Richelieu 
of France, provoked the hostility of that 
country by supporting the dynastic ambitions 
of the House of Austria ; <and when Catalonia 
revolted against his centralised despotism, 
France supported her. Portugal, also with 
French assistance tried to throw off the Spanish 
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yoke (1640), though she was not successful till the 
victory of Villa Viciosa in 1665. For these 
reasons Olivares was overthrown by a court Fall of 
intrigue in 1643. Don John reversed, the policy Olivaraes. 
of Olivares in Catalonia, drove away the French 
therefrom and pacified the province. Sicily and 
Naples also rose in revolt against Spain, but they 
too were pacified by Don John. Spain had to 
recognise the independence of the Dutch at the 
Peace of Westphalia (1648), which concluded 
the Thirty Years’ War (Vide Bk. IL Ch . VII. \ 
and to cede to France Artois, Hainault and 
Luxemburg at the Treaty of Pyrenees (1659) 
while concluding the Wars of the Fronde in 
(Vide. Bk • Ill, Ch. II). From this time, the 
political, social and material decline of Spain 
went on rapidly. 

The weak reign of his successor, Charles II, Decline of 
closed the rule of the Hapsburghs in Spain. cCrtesfll** 
By the Treaty °f Aixdachapelle ( 1668) which ( 1665 - 1700 ). 
closed the War of Devolution, and the 
Peace of Nymegen ( 1 678) which concluded the 
Dutch War ( Vide Bk • ///- Ch. ///), the Spanish 
territory was reduced to a narrower limit. The 
Treaty of laisbon (1668) also recognised the 
independence of Portugal. Spain now sank into 
a second-rate power, yielding the first place to 
France, and her commercial monopolies in the 
West Indies were altogether destroyed by the 
English and the Dutch. The reasons for this Causes 
decline of Spain may chiefly be attributed, firstly, 
to the false, imperial policy which she pursued in 0 f Spain. 
Europe and which involved her in endless and 
fruitless wars, and secondly, to her political 
despotism and religious intolerance. 
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under Emperor Charles V. It was this Charles 
V who gave to the Netherlandish provinces the 
last two bonds of union by establishing the 
Supreme Court of Justice and the States-general. 

Thus giving political bonds of union to the 
various provinces, Charles V tried to unite them 
by a stronger bond of union viz. one religion. 

The Protestant movements of Germany and 
Geneva reached the Netherlands, and the north- 
ern provinces inhabited by the Teutons (speaking 
German) embraced the doctrines of John Calvin Reign of 
which were quite in harmony with their ^ 

republican principles, while the southern pro- progress 
vinces inhabited by Kelts (speaking French) of the 
remained Catholic. Charles to carry out his Reformation, 
design, tried to s re-establish Catholicism through- 
out the Netherlands by issuing edicts not to read 
the Scriptures and by introducing the Inquisition: 

In 1550, he issued an edict by which he extended 
the authority of the Inquisitors and invested 
them with full powers to punish heretics with 
the severest penalties. 

The Netherlands under Philip II : 

When Charles V abdicted in an assembly at 
Brussels, (1555), Philip II got the crown of the Philip's 
Netherlands, and remained there for four years, policy of 
During this period, he followed a terrible policy P* rsecut * on ‘ 
of -persecution, and the people became highly 
discontented. 

Causes of the Discontent : 

To root out Protestantism, Philip spurred 

the Inquisition instituted by his father to a 

greater activity renewing the edict of 1550. 1. Activity 

Thousands miserably perished in the hands 0 f of the^ 
i • . i inquisition j. 

the executioners or were imprisoned m the name 



T vr!i| 


2. Estab- 
lishment of 
an anti- 
national 
government. 


as governor: assisted by a secret 
f - council of foreigners— the Consulta, which was 
presided over by Cardinal Granvella, a bigoted 
Catholic and persecutor, thus, ignoring the 
recognised Council of State, in which the great 
nobles of the land had seats. He further sought 
to confiscate church property for the main- 
tenance of 15 bishoprics and 3 arch-bishopsrics 
newly created by a Papal bull, thus offending 
both Protestants and Catholics. The nobles 
led by William, Prince of Orange, Count 
Egmont and Admiral Horn, opposed the anti- 
nationa! government and got Granvella recalled 
by Philip, but the policy of persecution remained 
unchanged. Egmont, as a representative of the 
discontented nobles went to Madrid and warned 
Pk j against his policy of persecution, but 
Philip, deaf to all warnings, sent to Margaret a 
despatch from Segovia insisting on a rigid 
execution of the edicts against heresy (1565). 

Beginning of the Quarrel, and the Com- 
promise : 

The Segovia Despatch infuriated the nobles 
both Protestant and Catholic, who formed a 
league against the Inquisition, called the 
Compromise . The league was an organisa- 
tion rather of constitutional than of religious 
defence. The members of the league now 
petitioned the Regent for the redress of their 
grievances, but the petition was unceremoniously 
rejected as one coming from the ‘Beggars.’ 
Craaually the spirit of resistance spread from 
the nobles to the people who stirred up by the 
^alvmistic preachers sacked the cathedral of 
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Antwerp and destroyed the images and orna- Recall of 
ments of churches everywhere (1566). Mafga- ^ argaret ‘ 
ret, thought as incompetent to cope with the 
situation, was re-called (1567). 

The iron .rule of Alva (1567-73), and 
the Revolt : 

Philip blind with rage sent Alva, one of his Alva as 
best generals and a bigoted Roman Catholic, as " overnor * 
governor of the Netherlands ( 1567 ). On his 
arrival, William of Orange fled to Germany, and 
made himself busy with plans for the liberation 
of his country. Alva, on the other hand, began 
his military oppression. He set up the “Council t he 
*o/ Blood”, a council to ferret out all who ‘Council f 
created the disorder of 1566. Thousands • 

perished on the scaffold, thousands fled from the 
country. Egmont and Horn were executed to 
warn the discontented nobles. In the meantime Opposition 
William of Orange collected an army, and in of 
1568 invaded the Netherlands. William’s un- 
disciplined troops were defeated by Alva at °* * ange 
Jemmingen . Alva next took Haarlem and putgack of 
fifteen thousand to the sword. Haarlem. 

.Having thus paralysed the action of the Imposition 
liberators, Alva entered on a policy of ruthless 
persecution, and ventured to impose an Penny" . 
oppressive tax — 'the Tenth Penny*— on every 
commercial transactions to meet the needs of his 
treasury, thereby threatening the commerce of 
the country. 

At this juncture, the “Beggars of the Sea,” Seizure of 
a small band of hardy Dutch pirates, led by their 
Captain De 3a Marck, suddenly « captured the Beggars , 
town of Brill (1572). Encouraged by this success ^72. 
the provinces of Holland, Zealand; Friesland and 
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claimed a general pardon. But as matters 
proceeded much under Alva and as the people 
lost all confidence in Spanish rule, further, as 
Requesens compelled by Philip rejected 
William’s demands — the withdrawal of Spanish 
troops and the restoration of the old constitution 
and religious freedom — the revolted provinces 
refused to submit. Hence Requesens had no 
other alternative than to use force. He laid 
siege to the famous city of Leyden (1574). The 
city held out for seven months, after which, the 
desperate defenders ordered by william, cut 
open the dykes and inundated their city and the 
surrounding districts. This enabled the ‘Sea- 
beggars' to reach the town in their ships and 
relieve the famishing city. To commemorate 
this brave defence, the University of Leyden, 
was, subsequently founded, on William’s 
suggestion. Requesens’ policy of military sub- 
jugation failed, and before he could adopt any 
other, he died (1576). 

The Pacification of Ghent (1576) : 

The sudden death of Requesens produced 
important changes. Before the arrival of a new 
governor, the Spanish troops, left leaderless 
and without pay, plundered and brutally 
sacked the rich city of Antwerp . Enraged at 
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this e Spanish Fury* , the southern provinces, Jhe 
though clung to Catholicism and well disposed fu r y™ S 
to Spanish rule, united with the rebellious and 
northerners, and in the Pacification of Ghent j^ e t j^f lon 
(1576), united Netherlands proclaimed William Southern 
as their Stadtholder, and agreed to expel the and the 
Spanish army, to establish religious liberty, and 
to convene a federal asembly. One character- 
istic fact of this union was that it was an alliance 
of two Protestant and fifteen Catholic provinces 
under Protestant leadership ; it was thus a 
‘national union’ in its true sense. 

Rule of Don John of Austria (1576-78) : 

Philip IPs half-brother, Don John, next 
came as governor (1576). In the face of general 
union, he could not but confirm the Pacification 
of Ghent by issuing the Perpetual Edict and 
promised the immediate removal of troops Success of 
(1577). Hampered by Philip’s commands, how- Don J°h» 
ever, he soon broke his promises and alienated Gembloux, 
the states. But as the nobles of the southern 1578. 
provinces distrusted William, and as the Catho- 
lic south felt an antipathy towards the intolerant 
Calvinistic north, Don John succeeded in getting 

towns. 


possession of several fortresses and 
and after a great victory over the revolutionary 
forces at Gembloux , he suddenly died (1578). 

Administration of Prince Alexander of 
Parma, (1578-92) : 

Alexander Farnese, the Prince of Parma, 
another distinguished general of his age and an 
excellent diplomat, succeeded Don John as 
governor ( 1 578). He pursued his predecessor’s Policy of 
policy with success. William’s disorderly £ rince of 
foreign troops were oppressing the people, and harma ‘ 
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the shrewd governor easily won over the southern 
or Belgian provinces to Spain by promising to 
restore their national political institutions and by 
flattering their Catholic prejudices. William of 
Orange, unable to maintain the Pacification of 
Ghent, united the seven northern provinces by 
the Treaty of Utrecht, and thus laid the 
foundation of the Dutch Republic (1579). 
Philip, now resolved to put an end to the life 
of William, published his notorious ‘Ban (1580), 
condemning the Prince as “an enemy of human 
race” and offering substantial rewards for his 
assassination. The Prince responded in his 
famous ‘ Apology ’ denying to Philip the title of 
king of the Netherlands which, he said, Philip 
had forfeited by his violation of the most sacred 
obligations to his people whom he had merci- 
lessly oppressed and massacred. 

In 1581 the separation of the united Nether- 
lands from Spain was publicly announced in the 
memorable ‘Declaration of Independence' , and 
the sovereignty of the provinces was given to 
Francis, Prince of Anjou. But his highhanded 
Declaration actions and the brutal massacre of the inhabi- 
tants of Antwerp by his troops, (known as the 
‘French Fury tf> ) cost him his throne (1583). In 
1584 the Dutch provinces drew up an independ- 
ent republican constitution under William of 
Orange, and declared their union as Republic. 

The Establishment of the Dutch Republic : 

Balthasar Gerard a Roman Catholic fanatic, 
instigated by Philip II, fatally shot William 
(1584). Thus died a man who was “as long as 
character. he lived, the guiding star of a whole brave 
nation* \ He had a genuine love for his country, 
and his heroic self-sacrifice earned for him the 
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love of all classes of people who called him 
‘Father William’. 

Alenxander Farnese, now easily reduced 
the southen provinces which became the Spanish 
Netherlands, and conquered almost all the 
northern provinces except Holland and Zealand. Continuance 
But William’s son, Prince Maurice of Nassau, of the 
now elected Stadtholder, though young in age, ^nder^ 
proved equal to the situation. He continued the Maurice 
struggle and soon drew the sympathy of the Nassau, 
English Queen Elizabeth. England helped the 
Dutch, with men and money, and destroyed the 
* Invincible Armada (1588). Again Henry of 
Navarre, while fighting for Protestantism in 
France, indirectly helped Maurice by engaging 
Philip IPs attention in France and even directly 
assisted him when he came to the throne of 
France. Alexander F amese died ( 1 592) and 
Philip II followed him in 1598. A&A/ 

Still the war continued under Philip III, Failure of 
successor of Philip II, and the brave Dutch and Philip III 
English sailors swept home and foreign waters Trace of 
clear of Spanish ships. Philip III now concluded 1609. 
a twelve years’ truce (1609) which was in 
reality an acknowledgment by Spain of the In- 
dependence of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands. Spain did not formally recognise 
the independence of the Dutch Republic until 
forty years afterwards, in the Peace of West- 
phalia' ( 1 648) which closed the Thirty Years* 

War. (Vide fife. II. Ch . VII.). \ . T Q; v. 

Constitution of the Butch Republic : 

Trie new republic was a confederation of 
provinces and each province was a confederation 
of towns. A burgher aristocracy monopolised 
the political power of the towns, and the town 
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councils were either co-opted or elected by small 
bodies. The disruptive tendencies of such a 
constitution were counterbalanced by the federal 
institutions, viz., the States-general which exer- 
cised legislative authority, and the Council of 
State; which exercised executive authority. The 
Stadtholder presided over the Council and was 
elected generally from the House of Orange, but 
he was in no sense a king. The powers of the 
federal institutions were however extremely 
limited and Were jealously watched by the local 
governments. 
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Effects of the War on the new Republic 


The nation gained in strength and energy 
during the desperate war of j independence, 
which contributed largely towards the commer- 
cial and intellectual progress of the country in 
the 17 th century. The ‘rebel provinces’, 
particularly Holland and Zealand, increased 
rapidly in population, and the Dutch cities 
became the workshops and warehouses of the 
world. The Dutch became a great maritime 
power, and began to trade extensively with 
Asia, Africa, and America and soon mono- 
polised the trading-posts in the East Indies. 
They made their Universities seats of original 
learning and thinking, and special contributions 
were made by their scholars in the natural and 
mechanical sciences — specially in the depart- 
ments of Hydrostatics and Hydraulics. Their 
country became the home of the persecuted 
scholars and the nursery for the English Puritans 
who fought for English freedom in the 17th 
century. 
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Decay of the Belgiac Provinces : 

The Catholic provinces of the south became 
the Spanish Netherlands under Alexander of 
Parma. The Belgians, being deprived of their 
political power and sapped of their energy and Material 
vitality, soon lost their material prosperity In c * e ri ine of 
1595, the Belgiac provinces passed under the Ae C ° Untry ‘ 
Austrian House of Hapsburgh, when Philip II 
gave them as a dowry to his danghter Isabella 
on her marriage with Archduke Albert of 
Austria. 


li 


CHAPTER VI. 



The Religions Wars in France. 


Origin of the French Reformation 


‘In its inception/ the Reformation in F rance 
was ‘a national spontaneous movement / 
Awakened by the spirit of the Renaissance and 
coming into contact with other countries as a 
consequence of the Italian wars, a small group of 
Humanists like Lefebre and others began to 
criticise the established faith, even before 
Luther posted his ‘Ninety-five Theses’ at Witten- 
burg. The movement started by Luther in 
Germany gave a fresh impetus to these French 
Reformers, who also began to attack the abuses 
in the church which were as prevalent in France* 
as in other countries, specially after the Con- 
cordat of 1515 between Francis 1 and Pope 
Leo X giving the Crown right to appoint to 
ecclesiastical dignities. 

F rands I , _ ( f515--47) who made • religion ■ sub- 

servient to politics, needed the help of the Pope 
in his ambitious struggle with Emperor Charles V 
{Vide Bk- //. Ch. /.), and in order to maintain a 
national unity in France at that time began to 
oppose the Reformers. At the instigation of the 
Sorbonne the Roman Catholic seminary of Paris, 
he issued a series of heartless edicts against 
heresy, and from 1523 execution of heretics 
went on. In 1545 the Vaudois or Waldenses of 
Provence were exterminated by Francis for their 
Protestant faith, and his policy of persecution of 
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the adherents of the Reformed faith was carried 
on vigourously even after his death. 

The number of the Protestants in France in- Rapid 
creased so rapidly in spite of these persecutions, ^sres^f 
that in 1555 . organisation into .churches began on France* 
the Calvinistic model, and the name, Huguenot, —the 
imported from Geneva, was applied to these Huguenots. 
Reformers probably in derision — the term appa- 
rently meaning ‘a crowd hastily gathering’. 

Outbreak of the Wars of Religion 
( 1562 - 98 ) : ; \ 

Origin of the Wars : 

Henry II, (1547-59) the son and successor of The 
Francis I, was an ardent Catholic and followed measures 
his father’s policy of persecution, created a He^y If^ 
special department of the Pariement known as against the 
the * Burning Chamber issued edicts after edicts reformers, 
against heresy and put many Protestants to death. 

After the conclusion of the treaty of Cateau-Cam- 
bresis with Philip II of Spain {ViSe Bk • E. Ch. /.), 
when bigoted Henry was thinking of adopting 
more repressive measures against the Huguenots 
he died unexpectedly ( 1559 ). 

Francis II, (1559-60) who succeeded his Francis II 
father Henry II, was too young and physically f R£PP et 
and mentally feeble. His mother Catharine de hands of 
Medici, the e Macchiavellian Eve’ of Europe in Catharine 
the 1 6 th century was an inordinate lover of de 
power, and she seized this opportunity to rule 
the country through her son. Quite destitute of 
religious convictions, she thought to rule by 
setting one religious party as a counterpoise to 
the other. No crime, however heinous, she 
feared to commit in order to gain her ends, and 
even encouraged her royal sons to indulge in 

7 
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vicious courses or lire to make them more depen- 
dent. But before she could establish her in- 
fluence Francis fell altogether in the hands of his 
wife Mary Queen of Scots' two uncles, the 
Guises — Francis Duke of Guise, the conqueror 
of Calais, and Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine. 
Cardinal of Lorraine controlled the government, 
and Duke of Guise controlled the army. Being 
firm supporters of Catholicism, the Guises, in 
close connection with Philip II of Spain and the 
Pope began to persecute the Huguenots 
vigorously. The nobles, hated them as 
foreigners, and assembled under the Bourbon 
Princes, Antony of Navarre and Louis Prince 
of Conde, (who had a better claim to direct the 
policy of the kingdom than the Guises as the 
nearest male heirs to the throne after Henry IPs 
children*) to offer resistance to the crown and to 
support the cause of the Huguenots. The Bour- 
bons were closely allied with the Chatillons, 
another distinguished noble family of France, one 
of whom, Admiral Coligny, was a champion of 
the Huguenots. Encouraged by Prince of Conde 
a conspiracy was made at Amboise (1560) to 
seize the person of the king, but it leaked out. 
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So the Guises, in fear, relaxed their policy of moderation 
persecution by an edict, which while forbid- 
ding public worship to the Huguenots gave 
them liberty of conscience. Henceforward the 
Reform movement in France assumed a political 
character . 

Charles IX, (1560-74), a minor brother of 
Francis II, succeeded on his death, and the 
Queen-mother Catharine became the Regent. 

The policy of toleration was continued, and was 
even given a wider extension in 1562 when the 
Huguenots were allowed to worship anywhere. 

The Catholics, being enraged, formed themselves 
into a league under Constable Montmorency and 
the Duke of Guise, to suppress the Huguenots, Massacre 
and they got support from Spain, the Catholic Huguenots 
cantons of Switzerland, and the Pope and his at Vassy 
priesthood in the civil war which became immi- k y , 
nent. On March 1 , 1562 the Duke of Guise with Guise and 
his 200 followers while travelling to Paris dis- the outbreak 
covered a group of Huguenots worshipping at cf v il*wars 
Vassy and massacred them wantonly. This 
Massacre of Vassy led the Huguenots to take 
up arms under Louis of Conde f , and they 
received assistance from the German Protestant 
princes and the Protestant Queen Elizabeth of 
England. The wars of religion thus broke out 
in: France (1562). 

Periods of the Wars s 

V The First War t ■ ■ 

Antony of Navarre, who had turned an 1562-63. 
apostate and joined the Catholic party was killed 
at the Siege of Rouen, and an indecisive battle 
was fought at Dreux (1562). The assassination 
of the Duke of Guise ended the first war, and the 
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Peace of Peace of A mboise granted toleration to the re- 
Amboise. f orme d religion in certain places (1563). 

The Second War : 

The Huguenots, who had no faith in the 
Queen-mothers moderation as she lent her ears 
to Spanish dictation, became frightened at Alva’s 
cruel policy in the Netherlands. They formed a 
conspiracy at Meaux in 1567 to carry off the king, 
which led to the second war. Montmorency 
was killed at the indecisive battle of St . Denis 
(1567). The Treaty of Longjumeau concluded 
the war, confirming the treaty of Amboise (1568). 

The Third War: 

Catharine, finding that continued toleration 
would be fatal to royal power, published an edict 
prohibiting public worship of the Huguenots and 
ordering their preachers to leave France within a 
fortnight. The third War broke out, and Conde 
Treaty of was killed at Jarnac, and Coligny who succeeded 
St. Germain, him as general was defeated at Moncontour 
(1569). The Treaty of Si. Germain (1570) ended 
the war securing toleration to the Huguenots and 
four fortified towns as places of refuge, of which 
La Rochelle became their headquarters and en- 
abled them to keep connections with England 
and the Netherlands. 

The Fourth War : 

1572 - 73 : Charles IX now changed his policy, made 

negotiations with England and the Netherlands, 
broke up connections with Spain, proposed the 
Changed marriage of his younger brother Henry of Anjou 

of^the e wkk Elizabeth, invited Coligny into court who 

French had much influence, and betrothed his sister 
court, Margaret of Valois to Henry of Navarre, (after- 
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The Huguenots had gathered in Paris to cele- m e W ar j 5 ; 
brate the marriage of Henry of Navarre and they 
were massacred by the Catholic Parisian mob 
instigated by Catharine and the Guise, Cardinal 
Lorraine. Coligny and about 20,000 Huguenots 
were brutally murdered in Paris and other places. 

The Huguenots revolted, and began to resist at 
La Rochelle (1572). Meanwhile a new party Rise of t 
arose — the Politique s — under the Montmorenc- P°l liic t m 
ies who adhered to neither of the two rival 
creeds, hated the Guises and insisted on religi- 
ous toleration. Peace was made with the 
Huguenots by the Edict of July, 1573, granting 
them liberty of conscience and liberty of worship 
in three towns including La Rochelle. 

The Fifth War: 

Charles IX died (1574) and was succeeded 1574-76 : 
by his brother Henry III (1574-89) who also, in- 
fluenced by his mother Catharine, adopted the 
policy of persecution. The war was renewed. 

The Politiques being very prominent and being 
joined by Francis of Alencon, young Prince of 
Conde, Henry of Navarre, and the Elector Pala- 
tine were able to secure the Huguenots, by the ff^ ce . 
Peace of Monsieur (1576), free exercise of their onsieiir ' 
religion everywhere except in Paris. 

The Sixth War: 

The States-general which was summoned at 
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Blois at the demand of the allies, was strongly 
opposed to the Huguenots who armed again. 
The king issued the Edict of Poitiers (1577), 
granting ( a ) protestant worship in all places 
where it was exercised on the day of the treaty 
(b) one town in each district and nine fortified 
places of refuge to the Huguenots, and (c) 
permission to appoint four judges, out of twelve, 
from the Protestants in the Parlements of France. 

The Seventh War : 

The terms of the former peace not being 
properly carried out, sporadic outbreaks took 
place. A conference of the two parties was held 
at Nerac which explained and confirmed the 
provisions of the edict (1599). The Catholics 
however did not rest satisfied and war broke out 
with the seizure of Cahors by Henry of Navarre 
(1580) ; several desultory skirmishes took place 
both in the south and the north. Peace of Fleix 
terminated the war on the same terms as agreed 
at Nerac. The religious struggle seemed likely 
to close and France enjoyed peace for five years. 

The Eighth War, or the War of the three Henries ; 

In 1584 Francis of Anjou- Alencon , the 
king’s brother, died, and Henry III being child- 
less, Henry of Navarre was the only surviving 
male member of the House of Valois' Thus 
there was the chance of a Huguenot succession 
to the throne of France. Moreover, a peaceful 
settlerhent of religious discords in France by 
the Edict of Poitiers was against the ambitious 
policy of Philip II of Spain. At the instigation 
of Spain, the Catholic League was formed in 
1584 under Henry, Duke of Guise, to defend 
Roman Catholicism in France and to proclaim 
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Henry of Navarre’s uncle, the Cardinal of formed 
Bourbon, a Catholic, as heir to the throne . ]^nry jjuke 
Under pressure from the league, Henry III with- ofGuise ; 
drew the toleration, and the war broke out, 

Henry of Navarre, Henry of Guise, and King Henry III 
Henry III being the heads of the three parties in 
the war. 

The Huguenots under Henry of Navarre 
won the battle of Contras (1587). The Duke of 
Guise defeated the German troops who were 
assisting the Huguenots and his popularity in 
creased immensely in Paris, the stronghold of 
Catholicism. Henry III could not prevent the 
Duke of Guise from entering Paris, and finding Supremacy 
himself powerless at his capital fled from Paris. 

Indignantly resolved to put an end to his humi- aru } his 
liation. King Heny invited the Duke of Guise assassina- 
to a conference in the royal cabinet, and had tlon ‘ 
him treacherously assassinated (1588). This led 
to a revolt in Paris and establishment of pro- Assassina- 
visional government there^ and in many other j|j 

large towns. Henry III now allied with Henry anc j end of 
of Navarre to lay siege to Paris, but was stabbed the Valois 
by a monk. The House of Valois now came to * ine ‘ 
an end. 

Henry of Navarre continued the war to !1 enry of 

iNsvs.n’f 9 * 

gain the throne and finding that the league, turned a 
supported by Spain, could not be scattered, put Catholic 
an end to the quarrel by abjuring his faith and : '®? 5 j t w * rs ' 
formally adopting Catholicism to the great joy closed, 
of the Catholic party. Thus having no opposi- 
tion, he was solemnly crowned king as Henry 
IV (1594), and the Bourbon dynasty was 
established in France. 

The Edict of Nantes (1598) : . 

The conversion of Henry IV was purely a 
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Henry IV political measure, because thus he won the 
edict** 1598 attachment of the Catholic majority, and while 
still enjoying the love and confidence of the 
Protestants he issued the Edict of Nantes (April, 

1 3598) which— (1) granted the Huguenots liberty 

of conscience and right to public service in 
all places as in 1577, (2) granted them admission 
to all schools and colleges as well as to all 
offices and (3) threw open the Parlements to 
both the Catholics and .the Protestants, Thus 
the Catholics and the Protestants were placed on 
Effects and the same footing for all practical purposes, though 
the Catholic church continued to be the State- 
Church in France and retained its revenues. The 
importance of the Edict lies in the fact that “it ’ \ 
was the first formal, though qualified , recognition, , \ 
by a great European state , of the principle of 
religious toleration and equality 

Government of Henry IV (I594-I6I0) : 

Securing peace at home, Henry IV secured 
peace abroad by concluding the war with Philip 
II of Spain, ; waged in 1595 for supporting the 
Catholic league,, by tfie Peace of Fer^ins £1 598) 
which confirmed the former treaty of Cateau- 
Cambresis and all conquests by Spain were 
restored. 

Henry was now confronted with new diffi- 
culties. Financial reform was urgent, as the state 
of the finances had become deplorable since the 
death of Francis I. Corruption prevailed in the 
offices ; money was raised by reckless ways ; tax- 
payers had been reduced by the sale of the 
patents of nobility ; the public debt had become 
heavy, the expenditure being ten times the 
revenue. So Henry appointed his friend the 
Duke of Sully. a man of strict honesty, as his 
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Finance minister. The reforms of Sully restored Financial 
the national finances. He (I) abolished many g^,|°jy ms ° 
sinecure offices, (2) made seats in the Parlement, 
which up till now could be purchased, hereditary 
on an annual payment called the Paulette (3) 

.revoked the patents of nobility, (4) improved the 
system of revenue-collection, (5) reduced the 
expenditure of the state and enforced economy 
in every department, (6) recovered crown-lands 
from private persons, and (7) revived and greatly 
developed agriculture. Henry himself did his 
best to encourage manufacture and commerce by Other 
establishing ports, introducing silk-manufacture 
and sending out discoverers for colonising in 
America. Moreover Henry built innumerable 
churches, fine palaces, bridges, convents, hospi- 
tals, fortresses etc. All these measures revived 
the national prosperity in France and paved the 
way for the centralisation of the monarchy. 

“But for the government of Henry IV there could 
have been no Age of Louis XIV.” 

His foreign policy was to establish the Henry’s 
supremacy of France at the expense of Spanish 
and Austrian Houses of Hapsburghs, but he 
could not carry it out as he was assassinated by 
Ravaillac, a Jesuit fanatic (1610). He was an Henry’s 
affable gentleman, a brave soldier, an able character. • 
politician, and an intelligent ruler. His paternal 
solicitude for his humblest subjects is to be 
noticed from his oft-quoted saying, “If I live, the 
poorest peasant shall have a fowl to put in his pot 
on Sundays. In spite of his many virtues, he 
was wanting in fixed principles and was a 
through-going seeker of sensual pleasures. 

Though the government of Henry IV Character 
contributed distinctly to the material progress *"* enry s 
of France, critics point out that he did not effort government * 
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to train his subjects in constitutional government 
and left France the fatal legacy of over-centrali- 
sation which being perfected by the Great Cardi- 
nals, Richelieu and Mazarin, led to the French 
Revolution of 1 789. But the French people, just 
emerging from a chronic civil war, were not fit 
for the political . experiment in the art of self- 
government. 

Reformation completed under Richelieu : 

The Edict of Nantes had secured not only 
toleration for the Huguenots but also some 
amount of political power, giving them some 
fortified towns. They thus became a * state 
within a state / and gave much trouble to the 
government of Louis XIII. The re-establishment 
of Catholicism in Beam by royal authority in 
1620, alarmed the Huguenots who armed them- 
selves at La Rochelle, and revolted. * They were 
however suppressed and compelled to accept the 
Treaty of Montpellier (1623), which confirmed the 
Edict of Nantes and robbed their fortified towns 
except La Rochelle and Montauban. In 1625, 
another revolt under Soubise and Rohan was put 
down. The Huguenots again revolted in 1627 ; 
the English failed to aid the rebels effectually, 
and La Rochelle, the last stronghold, was 
compelled by Richelieu to surrender 1628), thus 
giving a death-blow to Protestantism as a political 
force in France , though the true principles of 
toleration as secured by Edict of Nantes were not 
interfered with . Thus Protestantism as a religion 
was established in France and it was further 
secured by the Peace of Westphalia (1648) which 
concluded the Thirty Years' War and secured all 
Reformed faiths in the European countries. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Thirty Years’ War m Germany. 


Europe on the eve of the Thirty Years’ 
War: 


Through the influence of the Counter-Re- 
formation, the South (Italy, Spain, and Portugal) 
remained wholly Catholic ; France too remained 
so, though a few Huguenots secured toleration 
by the Edict of Nantes, and the Belgians 
separated from the Protestant Dutch returned 
to the rule of Catholic Spain. But the Catholic 
reaction failed in England and Sweden before the 
forces of the Protestant movement. In Germany 
the same struggle between the Protestant move- 
ment and Catholic reaction was going on before 
it gave rise to a devastating war — the Thirty 
Years’ War — which settled all religious disputes 
and drew a permanent line of demarcation 
between Protestant Europe and Catholic Europe. 
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Progress of Protestantiom in Germany, 
and the Catholic reaction : 


The articles of the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg (Vide Bk- IE Ch. II.) were defective 
in character. They had authorised the secular 
princes to fix the religion of their subjects, and Hopes 
thus a great bitterness of feeling was created q 
be:; ween the different religious bodies. The to checlc 
validity of the clause known as the ‘Ecclesiastical further. 
Reservation was not admitted by the Lutherans, progress ° 
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es- _ who evading it got many of the Catholic 
many 1 bishoprics in North Germany into Protestant 
fulfilled, hands, and this was bitterly opposed by the 
Catholics. The expectations of the Catholics to 
stay the further progress of Protestantism were 
thus frustrated, and the number of the Protestants 
went on increasing so rapidly that nine-tenths of 
the population of the Empire were at this time 
Protestant. Charles VV successor, Ferdinand I 
took no steps to repress reform, and his son 
Maximilian II followed a policy of enlightened 
toleration. Moreover, shortly after the Peace of 
Augsburg, Calvinism spread through the south 
and west of Germany, though the articles of the 
treaty gave toleration to the Lutherans only. 

The Catholics roused themselves from the 
lethargy into which they had fallen and gather- 
ing their forces under the leadership of the Jesuits 
boldly undertook to reconquer Germany. These 
of the Jesuits, being admitted into Germany by Ferdi- 
on nand I, by every means in their power — by 
preaching, by educating, by intriguing, by 
persuation, by force or fraud — roused the Catho- 
lic princes to adopt" a more active policy 
in their dominions. Bavaria, where Protestant- 
ism was put down by Albert III, became 
the centre of the Catholic reaction. Emperor 
Rudolf II, the successor of Maximilian II, 
indentified himself wholly with Catholicism by 
expelling the Protestant preachers from Vienna. 
This Catholic reaction was further facilitated by 
the disunion among the Protestants themselves 
who became divided into two hostile camps viz, 
the Lutherans protected by the Duke of Saxony, 
and the Calvinists- by the Elector Palatine. 
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The Protestant Union, and the Catholic 
League s ■ 

The Catholics in 1582 refused to admit 
Joachim, the Protestant Bishop of Magdeburg, 
into the Diet. A similar attempt was made by 
them to exclude the deputies of Aachen, a 
Catholic city converted to Protestantism, but it 
proved unsuccessful. Archbishop Truchsess of 
Cologne, being married and having adopted 
Calvinism, was easily driven out of his see by the 
Catholics, as he received no support from the 
Lutherans. The Catholics, now having a majo- 
rity in the Imperial Chamber, began to decide 
all legal disputes against the Protestants. The 
ancient Aulic Council, a mere private court of 
the Emperor, was revived and strengthened. 
The Protestant free city of Donauworth was 
placed under the * imperial ban by the Aulic 
Council at the instance of Rudolf II and was 
annexed by Bavaria. All Protestant Germany 
was alarmed, and in 1608 a confederation was 
formed among the Protestant states, called the 
‘Protestant Union / under the presidency of 
Elector Palatine Frederick at the instance of 
his able minister Christian of Anhalt. The 
league enlisted the sympathies of England, 
Holland, and of Henry IV of France. In 
opposition to the Union, the Catholics too formed 
a league of their own, called the Catholic League , 
at Munich under the leadership of Maximilian of 
Bavaria (1609). All Germany thus became 
prepared to burst into a fresh religious war. 

: ' The Thirty Years’ War, (1618*48) ; 

Its Causes i 

The real cause of the war was, of course. 
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causes of religious disturbances in Germany due to the 

the war ; Catholic reaction after the Peace of Augsburg 

(a) Reli- and the Protestant dissensions ; but along with 
glOUS ; them political and economical causes also largely 

contributed to its origin. The Imperial constitu- 

(b) Political ; tion had become weak and inefficient, and the 

territorial princes grew powerful enough to 
undertake all sorts of ambitious projects. "‘The 
awe inspired by the political greatness of 
Charles V,. the respect secured by Ferdinand Vs 
subordination of his own wishes to the interests of 
the Empire, the good will which could hardly be 
refused to Maximilian IPs kindly latitudinarian- 
ism had come to be forgotten in the hopeless- 
ness of a rule so important and so perverse as that 
of Rudolf II. With the rise of the princes and 
religious differences among the people, the Ger- 
man unity was jeopardised . Moreover, the eco- 

(c) Econo- nomical condition of the country was hopelessly 
micaL bad. The productive power of the country 

generally decreased, and this together with 
the debasement of coins brought the country 
almost on the verse of barjkrnr»fr , x/ 


Immediate 
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(a) The succession question in Julich and Disputed 
Cleve : On the death of the reigning Duke, ^Julich 11 
John Sigismund of Brandenburg and 1 Wolfgang and Cleve. 
William, both Lutherans, claimed the duchies 

(1609). Against the Protestant succession, Em- 
peror Rudolf himself claimed the fiefs. The 
duchies, however went to the two rival claim- 
ants as joint possessors. Soon however they 
quarrelled ; Wolfgang became a Catholic and 
joined the Catholic League against Brandenburg. 

War became imminent, but it did not immediate- 
ly break out. 

(b) Dissensions in the Austrian family : After 
the death of Maximilian 11, the Imperial Crown 

as well as his hereditary dominions — Austria, Rivalry 
Hungary and Bohemia — passed to his eldest son, between 
Rudolf II. Rudolf’s attempts to put down the R^Joinf 
Protestast doctrines, and political privileges of and 
his subjects in the hereditary dominions, led .Matthias, 
to revolts. Under these circumstances, other 
members of the royal family compelled Rudolf 
to cede Austria and Hungary to Matthias, 
his brother, who had to make many conces- 
sions. Taking advantage of Rudolf’s diffi- 
culties, the Bohemians, who were Protestants, 
extorted from him the f Letter of Majesty ' 

(1609) which gave them liberty of conscience. 

But when Rudolf tried to evade the terms, 
the Bohemians declared Matthias as their king Accession 
(1611). Shortly after Rudolf died and Matthias Matthias, 
himself became Emperor (1612). Matthias, now, 
sought to evade the concessions already granted quarrel 
to the Protestants, and the result was that the the 
Emperor’s authority was wholly disregarded Assembly, 
both in Austria n&nd Bohemia. At the Diet at 
Ratisbon (1613), the Emperor’s demand of aid 
against the threatened Turkish invasion was 
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refused unless the religious disputes were 
settled, and the Diet was dissolved. There was 
a practical collapse of all orderly constitutional 
arrangements. 

(c) Succession question of Ferdinand II to 
the Hapsburgh territories : Matthias being old 
and childless his cousin Ferdinand of Styria, a 
bigotted Roman Catholic was nominated heir to 
the throne. Bohemia which was anti-Catholic, 
refused to recognise Ferdinand, but was forced 
to acknowledge him simultaneously by promises 
and threats (1617). Once he had got his rights, 
he began to suppress Protestantism. Ferdinand 
disregarded the Tetter of Majesty’, demolished 
Protestant churches, and entrusted the govern- 
ment of Bohemia to two fanatical Catholics, 
Martinite and Slawata. The Bohemians led by 
Count Thurn took up arms and the war broke 
out first in Bohemia (1618). 

Character of the War , and its Periods : 

The war was at first a civil war between two 
religious sections of the Empire. The main 
question before the war, as it began, was ‘the 
future of Protestantism.’ This question was 
keenly watched by other European states where 
it was either settled or was in the process of 
settlement. To this question of European inter- 
est was added, soon, the political problems of the 
time, and the war gradually absorbed into itself 
all the local struggles of Europe. The quarrels 
of the Alpine Leagues and those about the 
succession of Mantua, the rivalries between 
Scandinavia and Poland, the perennial strife 
between Spain and France for predominance in 
Italy and elsewhere all contributed to the sweep 
of the current. Even the Ottoman empire was 
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interested in its progress. “All the wars that 

are on foot in Europe” wrote Gustavus Adolphus, 

the Protestant hero of the war, “have been 

fused together and have become a single war. * * The ^ ^ 

The war may, however, be conveniently divided divisions 

into the following periods : — of the war 

I. The Religious Period of the war, 

1618-1634 : 

(1) 1 he Bohemain-Palatine Period, (16 IS-23). 

(2) The Danish Period, (1624-30). 

(3) The Swedish Period, (1630-40). 

II. The International Period of the war, or 

(4) The French-Swedish Period, 1633-1648. 

/. The Religious Period of the War : 

During this period the war was conducted 
only from religious motives, and such nations as 
the Germans, the Danes and the Swedes took 
active parts in it. 

( 1 ) The Bohemian- Palatine Period ( 1618-23 ) : 

In this period the war was confined within 
Germany (Bohemia and the Palatinate). Emperor 
Ferdinand II, determined to enforce his authority 
in Bohemia, sent an army against the Bohemians. 

But the Bohemians led by Counts Thurn Mansfeid 
and Ernest of Mansfeid drove the imperial Bohemia 
troops (1618). The next year, the Bohemians 
deposed Ferdinand II and gave the Bohemian troops, 
crown to Elector Palatine Frederick. An army 
of the Catholic League under Tilly entered 
Bohemia, defeated Frederick at the White Hill 
(1620) and drove him out of the kingdom where 
Protestantism was ruthlessly suppressed. In Victory of 
1622, Spanish troops under Spinola invaded and th e Catholic 
conquered the Lower Palatinate, and Maximilan Spanish 
Bavaria conquered the Upper Palatinate, assistance. 
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His hereditary dominions being conquered, 
Frederick fled from Germany. But, in 1623, he 
was put under the Imperial ban and his electoral 
dignity was forfeited and given to Maximilan of 
Bavaria. Thus, this period of the war is marked 
by the absolute triumph of Catholicism, and the 
advance of the Austrian House of Hapsburgh 
helped by the Spanish House. 

(2) The Danish Period, (1624-30) 

Frederick’s misfortunes won him the sym- 
pathies of Protestant monarchs, specially of 
James I of England, his father-in-law. In 1624’ 
James declared war against Spain as Spanish 
troops had conquered the Lower Palatinate. 
The next year, James furnished Mansfeld, the 
Bohemian adventurer, with money and troops to 
conquer the Palatinate. But Mansfeld ’s expedi- 
tion was a complete failure. So too was an 
English expedition under Buckingham to the port 
of Cadiz in Spain. Charles I, successor of James 
I, subsidised king Christian IV of Denmark to 
make war against the Emperor on behalf of 
Frederick and all the Protestants. In 1626, 
Christian invaded 1 Germany as the chief of the 
Protestant league. The Catholics came to 
oppose him with two brilliant armies — one of the 
Catholic League under Tilly, the other under 
Wallenstein, a Bohemian noble, who raised it 
at his own cost and maintained it by forced 
contributions, for the Emperor’s service. Tilly 
totally defeated Christian at Lutter and Wallens- 
tein defeated the desperate Mansfeld at the 
bridge of Dessau and 1 drove him to Venetian 
territory where he died. Wallenstein now drove 
the Danes from Silesia by defeating them 
at Cosel, and invaded and overran almost all 
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Danish territories (1627). To complete the humi- 
liation of the Scandinavian kingdoms by reviving 
the German-maritime power in the Baltic, he then 
laid siege to Stralsund, a Danish port on the sea. 

( 1 628). The Danes secretely helped by GustavtIS 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, compelled Wallens- 
tein to raise the siege. Encouraged by this 
success, Christian IV again invaded Geomany, 
but he was compelled to conclude the T reaty of 
Lubeck (1629), by which he got back his' 
conquered territories and promised to abstain J 
from further interference in German affairs. 
The next year, hampered by his own people, 
Charles I made peace with Spain. Thus this 
period is marked by the climax of Catholic 
success and the climax of imperial power after 
Charles V, 
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Temporary disgrace of Wallenstein : 

Such an advance of the Imperial power was 
due to the fact that the Emperor had no longer 
to depend upon the army of the Catholic League 
as in the first peiod of the war, as also to the 
superior ability and generalship of Wallenstein, 
the commander of the Imperial army. All 
actions of Wallenstein were prompted by his 
policy of destroying the independence of the 
German princes and building up a strong united 
monarchy under the Emperor, with himself as 
the power behind the throne. Led by ideas of 
princely independence, the Catholic Electors 
opposed the imperial policy of Wallenstein and 
demanded his dismissal. Emperor Ferdinand, in 
order to please them, published the Edict 
of Restitution (1629) by which the Protestants 
were ordered to return all church properties 
which had! been secularised by them since the 
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Peace of Passau in 1552. But as the edict met 
with opposition from Wallenstein, the Electors 
threatened to join France, the old enemy 
of the Hapsburghs. Consequently, the Emperor 
had to dismiss Wallenstein and to transfer the 
command of his army to Tilly (1630), Thus, 
was the Imperial power once more shadowed 
by that of the Catholic League, and the great 
general had to take leave of his army, at a 
moment, when Germany was threatened by an 
invasion from Sweden. 

( 3 ) The Swedish Period, (1630-34) : 

Richelieu, the politic minister of Louis XIII 
of France, urged Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
to espouse the Protestant cause in Germany and 
to give a blow to the lofty position of the Aus- 
trian Hapsburghs, promising to help him with 
money. Gustavus, as he was a staunch Protes- 
tant and also as he feared any attempt of the 
Emperor to establish the German maritime 
supremacy in the Baltic, landed, with financial 
help from France, at Usedom and conquered the 
Southern Baltic coast (1630). He however being 
foreigner, the German Protestants hesitated to 
recognise him as their leader. But when an 
army under Tilly, captured, plundered, and sack- 
ed the Protestant city of Magdeburg (1631), they 
joined with him . Gustavus now utterly defeated 
Tilly at Breitenfeld (1631). This victory es- 
tablished his military fame and laid all Germany 
at his feet. Hailed as the hero of Protestant 
Germany, he now proceeded towards Bavaria, 
the stronghold of Catholicism. At the battle of 
Lech ( 1 632), Tilly, was killed ; then Bavaria was 
conquered. Gustavus next planned to march 
upon Vienna. The Emperor, in his danger, re- 
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Instated Wallenstein at the command of the 
imperial troops (1632). The army of the League, 
left leaderless, also hailed him as their general. 
Gustavus and Wallenstein met at Lutzen (1632) 
where Gustavus died in the lap of victory, 
averting “the overthrow with which Protestantism 
was threatened in Germany." Wallenstein also 
was assassinated by a band of Scotch and 
Irish mercenaries (1634). The Swedes, defeated 
by the Imperialists at Nordlingen ( 1 634), were 
driven from Southern Germany, Richelieu, 
seeing that Sweden without its king was no 
match for the Emperor, openly joined her 
(1635), and declared war against both Houses of 
the Hapsburghs. 
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//, The International Period of the 
War: 

(4) The French-Sadish Period, ( 1635-48 ) : 

The war was no longer a religious war. 
France and Sweden f aught against the Emperor 
and Spain only to obtain territories. France was 
fighting for the Rhine frontier, Sweden for 
Pomerania. The Lutherans, alarmed at French 
interference in Germany, made peace with the 
Emperor at Prague (1635), by which the Edict of 
Restitution was revoked, and only Lutheranism 
was recognised as a privileged religion. By 1636, 
the Swedes were driven to the Baltic, and the 
French from the Rhine. In 1637 Ferdinand II 
died and was succeeded by Ferdinand III. The 
French attacked Alsace and took it (1639). On 
Richelieu's death (1642), Martin carried on 
his policy. The French generals, Conde and 
Turenne, proved very successful. The Spaniards 
were defeated at Rockroy (1643), the Imperialists 
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at Freiburg ( 1 644) and at Nordlingen (1645). In 
the meantime, the Swedes invaded Bohemia 
and defeated the Imperialists at Jankpw (1645). 
Both parties being now exhausted concluded 
the Peace of Westphalia (1648). 

The Peace of Westphalia (1648) : 

The lines laid down at Passau and Augs- 
burgh were followed ; the Calvinists secured 
toleration ; secularisations of church-properties 
before 1624 were confirmed ; the Imperial 
Chamber was to consist of equal number of 
Catholics and Protestants. But toleration granted 
was merely of the old kind — -the toleration of the 
Princes and not of the Individuals. 

France obtained the Austrian possessions 
of Upper and Lower Alsace, also Metz, Toul 
and Verdun ; Sweden got the command of the 
Baltic by the cession of Western Pomerania, the 
bishoprics of Bremen and Verden ; Branden- 
burg acquired Magdeburg, Minden, Halberstadt 
and Eastern Pomerania ; Maximilian of Vavaria 
retained the Upper Palatinate and his Electoral 
dignity, while an eighth electorate was created 
for Charles Lewis, the son of Elector Palatine 
Frederick ; independence of the Swiss cantons 
and of the United Netherlands were recognised ; 
the Dutch were allowed to retain their colonial 
conquests, and their trade was secured against 
the rivalry of Antwerp by the closing of the river 
Scheldt. 

Independence of the German states was 
recognised, and they were allowed to make 
treaties with foreign powers so long as they 
were not directed against the Emperor or the 
Empire. A federative system was established 
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in Germany, and France and Sweden acquired 
a right of interference in the Empire. 

N.B . — The war between France and Spain, Continuance 
however, continued as Spain refused to make war 
adequate territorial concessions to* France. Em- France and 
peror Ferdinand III, on the other hand, was com- Spain, 
pelled by a new article in the treaty (of West- 
phalia), neither to fight against France nor to 
send any assistance to Spain. 

General Results of the Thirty Years’ 

War: 


The war destroyed German unity and 
weakened the Imperial authority, Germany 
became a loose federation in which the Em- 
peror’s authority was to be nominal. It drew a 
permanent line of demarcation between Pro- 
testant and Catholic Germany, settled the boun- 
daries of various states and the constitution of 
the Empire. It secured Protestantism and ter- 
minated religious hostilities permanently. It 
gave birth to the modern system of European 
politics and a new era of public law. France 
stepped into supremacy in Europe instead of the 
Hapsburghs through the exertions of Richelieu 
• and Mazarin . 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Crusade agaiast the Turks. 


Solyman the Magnificent, and the 
Greatness of the Ottoman Turks ; 

Under Solyman, the son and successor of 
Sultan Selim, the Turkish power and glory 
reached its zenith. By his victories he made 
large additions to his empire. He captured 
Rhodes , an important Catholic outpost in the 
Levant, from the Knights of St. John ; wrested 
Belgrade from the Hungarian king, whom he 
defeated and killed afterwards in a battle and 
destroyed Hungarian independence ; besieged 
Vienna the capital of Austrian Empire without 
success, and threatened the south-east of 
Germany but retired at the unity of the Empire 
effected by the Religious Peace of Nuremburg * 
subjugated Morea and north coast of Africa ; 
and his powerful fleet routed the allied fleet of 
Genoa, Florence, Naples and Malta . In the 
course of his last attempt on Hungary , the great 
Sultan died (1566). The Turkish empire now 
extended from Buda on the Danube to Bussora 
on the Euphrates ; on the north it w'as protected 
against the Poles by the fortress of Kamenietz 
and against the Russians by walls of Azof ; on 
the south the rock of Aden commended the Red 
Sea ; to the east the empire reached the shores 
of the Caspian. 

Under Solyman, the Ottoman empire not 
only achieved her territorial greatness but her 
moral energies never became so much conspi- 
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cuous. Solyman himself was morally great and 
his toleration in an age of religious strife and 
persecution commanded the admiration even of 
the Christian people. 

The Successors of Solyman, and the 
Decline of the Turks : 

• Selim II, the unworthy successor of Soly- ^ ei 5 n 5j f 
man, depended entirely on his Grand Vizier. ( 1566^74). 
In spite of the Vizier’s wishes, Cyprus island was 
captured in time of profound peace and in the 
most cruel manner. This revived for a time 
something like the old crusading spirit in 
Western Europe, and Pope Pius V made a 
Holy League with Spain and Venice to over- 
throw the Turks. A combined Christian fleet 
under Don John of Austria defeated the Turkish Battle 
fleet at Lepanto (1571). Two years after, a | 57 j anto * 
conflict took place between the Russians under 
Ivan the Terrible and the Turks the latter of 
whom were defeated, Symptoms of decline of 
the Turkish power had already appeared from 
the closing years of the reign of Solyman the 
Magnificent, and the process of decay went on 
rapidly under Selim II and his three immediate Causes of 
successors owing to official corruption, in- * e ^ ecIine 
subordination of the Janissaries, discontinuance Turks, 
of the tribute of children from the conquered, 
provinces, and the disasterous influence of 
female favourites at the court, till the beginning 
of the rule of the Grand Viziers in 1656. 



Book III 


THE ERA OF ABSOLUTISM 


CHAPTER I 


England under the Stuarts. 

James I (1603-25) : 

The Tudor rule, as we have seen, had 
brought the English nation in safety through a 
series of crises, both external and internal perils, 
and at her death Elizabeth left England 
united and prosperous. James VI of Scotland, 
the son of Mary Stuart, now succeeded as/ 
James I of England thus uniting the two crowns 
in a ‘personal* union. Shortly after, his unwise 
decision at the Hampton Court Conference not 
to allow liberties regarding ceremonial non- 
essentials, he estranged the Puritan party within 
the church, some of whom being deprived of 
their livings emigrated to Holland and thence to 
Massachusets in America to form a nucleus for 
the Puritan New England of the future. The 
Catholics too finding no toleration from him 
formed the famous Gunpowder Plot in 1605, but 
the conspiracy leaked out, the miscreants were 
erecuted and the intensity of hatred of the 
English people against the Catholics increased.. 
Aspiring to be the peace-maker of Europe, 
James had concluded peace with Spain (1604) 
and even opened negotiations for a Spanish 
match with his son. But the Spanish match 
having failed and Spain and Bavaria having 
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conquered the Palatinate, the hereditary domi- 
nion of his son-in-law Frederick (Vide Bk* II • 

Ch. VII.). James supported the Bohemian 
adventurer Mansfeld to conquer’ the Palatinate . 
on behalf of Frederick (1624). 

Meanwhile, the House of Commons, which James’s 
had been submissive to the Tudor kings, 
began to reassert its power; and this led to conti- p ar li amen t. 
nued quarrels between James and his Parlia- 
ments. James, armed with the doctrine of 
Divine Right of Kings , had ordered the levy of 
a number of questionable taxes without the 
consent of the Parliament which began to 
question whether the king had the right to 
control the nation’s purse. 

|; ■ | Charles I (1625-49) : . 

First Five Years of his reign : 

Charles 1, who succeeded James, followed 
his father’s lofty notions about the Divine Right 
of Kings and hence the old contest between The 
King and the Parliament was renewed. His first growing ura- 
Parliament, however, dissolved speedily, as ^ Charles 
persisted in investigating public grievances and his quarrel 
the second also met with the same fate when it with the 
wanted to impeach Buckingham who had failed Par iamenL 
in the Candiz expedition. Charles now finding 
no other way of getting money to carry on his 
government forced the rich to pay him loans 
and began to exact Benevolences. But failing 
to meet his needs, when he next summoned the The 
Parliament in 1628, it forced him to accept the ^ 

Petition of Right which declared forced loans 1628. 
illegal, and condemned practices like arbitrary 
arrests, trial by martial law and billeting 
of troops on householders. This however could 
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not dispose of the internal troubles and in the 
Parliament of 1629, Charles was attacked for 
levying ‘Tonnage and Poundage’ and for his 
religious innovations. The king dissolved the 
Parliament, and began to rule arbitrarily for 
eleven years without summoning a fresh one. 
Before the end of 1630, Charles however had 
made peace with France and Spain. 


His Personal Rule, and the Long Parlia- 


ment 


During the eleven years or Charles s perso- 
nal rule (1629-40), Thomas Wentworth supported 
the king in establishing royal despotism in civil 
matters while Archbishop Laud devoted himself 
in exalting the* king’s prerogatives in religious 
matters. Among the illegal taxes levied during 
the period, ‘Ship-money’ was refused by 
Hampden but to no effect. England was ready 
to rise into open revolt, and events in Scotland 
hastened the crisis. Archbishop Laud wanted 
to introduce the English liturgy (slightly modi- 
fied) into Pesbyterian Scotland (1637). The 
Scots binding themselves by a covenant, began 
to prepare for war. The two campaigns against 
the Scots in 1639 and 1640, known as the 
Bishops' Wars , failed miserably and Charles was 
compelled to summon a Parliament in 1640 
which became famous as the Long Parliament. 
It executed Wentworth and Laud, passed Acts 
abolishing the courts of Star-Chamber and High 
Commission, declared ‘Ship-money’ illegal, 
limited the king’s claims on forests, prevented 
the king from levying ‘Tunnage and Poundage’ 
or impositions without a Parliamentary grant. 
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These measures stripped the Crown of its extra- 
ordinary powers acquired since Tudor days. 

The Civil Vif&r, and his Downfall. 

Within a year, however, division took place 
in the House of Commons on religious questions, 
and Charles taking advantage of it rallied round 
him a party. He now began to overawe the Charles’s 
Commons, attempted to arrest the five leading 
members of the opposition (1642) but failed and £ ve m.P’s, 
fled ; London took up arms and the civil war 
broke out. The advantage was at first with the 
king’s party called the Cavaliers, but the Parlia- The 
mentarians, called derisively the Roundheads , Cavaliers 
soon gathered their strength under Oliver Crom- Round- 
well and his soldiers, the Ironsides , A decisive heads, 
campaign was fought at Naseby (1645), and 
Charles’s army was totally defeated by Crom- Defeat of 
well. Charles now surrendered to the Scots who Charles at 
gave him up to the English Parliament (1647). ^ 45 ^ 
The Parliament and its own army now began to 
quarrel, but Crom well’s lieutenant Colonel Pride “Pride’s 
‘purged’ the Plouse of the refractory members Purge”, 
who were trying to negotiate with .Charles (1648). 

The remnants called the ‘Rump’, now appointed 
a High Court of Justice, tried Charles and exe- Trial and 
cuted him (Jan. 30, 1649). Never was constitu- execution of 
tional pedantry carried to its height ; the House 
of Lords had been dissolved for refusing to take 
partin the trial, the king was gone, and the Political 
Commons were a mere fragment ; so the English results 
constitution really brofee down and the rule of execution. 
the army began. 

The Puritan Revolution (1649-60) : 

After the execution of theTnng, a Common- 
wealth was set up in England, with a provincial 
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council of state to manage the executive work. 
Ireland and Scotland proclaimed Charles II, son 
of Charles I, as king, but Cromwell subdued Ire- 
land, and defeated the Scots at Dunbar . Charles 
II, escaped to France. Now, England clamoured 
for permanently settling her constitution, and as 
the ‘Rump’ Parliament still thought of clinging 
to power, Cromwell dismissed it by force and 
became the Lord Protector of England (1653). 

If even there was an absolute monarch in 
the world, Oliver became one now ; but it can- 
not be denied that his reign won for England 
great fame and glory abroad. The first idea of 
his foreign policy was to pose as the protector 
of the Protestant interest all over Europe. So 
the Dutch War, which the Dutch had begun with 
England for passing of the Navigation Act, was 
brought to an end, and commercial treaties 
were also made with Sweden, Portugal and 
Denmark. Shortly after, Cromwell, to his last- 
ing glory, appeared as the friend and protector 
of the persecuted Protestants, the Vaudois of 
Provence, and putting pressure through Mazarin 
on the Duke ofi Savoy whose subjects they were, 
secured for them liberty of worship. England 
also entered into an alliance with France against 
Spain ; Jamaica was captured by an English 
fleet and Dunkirk in the Spanish Netherlands 
fell ipjp> English hands (Fide Ill . Ch. //.). 

But his home-poiicy to restore constitutional 
order ended in a failure ; people could not 
naturally long submit to the rule of a soldier, and 
when Oliver died in 1658, anarchy followed. 
His son, Richard Cromwell, could not effectually 
face the situation and resigned. General George 
Monk, one of Cromwell’s able lieutenants, now 
declared for a free Parliament and summoning 
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a convention restored the old constitution Monk 
and the Stuart rule. Charles II was hailed restored the 
with delight as the rightful king when he Stuarts ' 
landed at Dover in 1660. 

The Restoration and Charles II (1660-95) : 

The Restoration brought the Puritan revo- Character 
lotion to an end. The people rejoiced to have j^*he 
the king and the Parliament restored, the more 
so because they could throw off all moral res- 
traints imposed upon the society by the Puritans 
who had been intolerably grim and morose. 

Riot and debauchery ..became the fashion, and 
■Charles, because he was corrupt, witty and , y 

;amiable, and indulged in the profligacy of the 
court, assumed 1 the position of a popular hero. 

The new Parliament, known as the Cavalier The 
Parliament , voted the king a large income, and £ av ^ker 

* - ' • : v : ■?: ■ r . „ . Parliament 

excluded the non-conformists from municipal and its 
offices by passing the Corporation Act. The measures * 
services of the Anglican church were restored 
by preventing the dissenters from holding meet- 
ings for worship by the Conventicle Act of 1664. 

Foreign relations of Charles II 

A monarch, who identified himself very 
little with his people and led a riotous life was 
sure to enter into any engagement with foreign 
rulers for the satisfaction of his personal desires. 

The foreign policy of Charles II was accordingly 
• weak and unprofitable, being determined simply 
by his affection for Louis XIV of France who 
; was exerting to gain ascendency in Europe. A 
war broke out with the Dutch ( 1 664) for com- The first 
mercial rivalries ; but owing to slackness on the Dutch war 
part of the English government, the Dutch fleet Restoration 
entered the estuary of the Thames, burned some 1664-67. 
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English ships and threatened London (1667). 
The Peace of Breda which concluded this war 
was not popular. Louis XIV was then invading 
the Spanish Netherlands, and Charles was forced 
to enter into the Triple Alliance with Holland 
and Sweden to desist the aggressions of Louis. 
Charles's Immediately after, Louis won over Charles by 
with^ UeS Secret Treaty of Dover (1670). In return for 

Louis XiV. aid which Charles was to render Louis against the 
Dutch, he was to receive from him a large sum 
of money, and, in case his subjects resisted him 
in his proposed declaration in favour of the res- 
toration of the Catholic church, the aid of 
French troops. In 1672, Charles and Louis fell 
upon the Dutch, but the Dutch fought so 
heroically under their Stacltholder William of 
Orange that under popular pressure Charles had 
to conclude a peace with them in 1674, and 
Louis too followed his example by concluding 
the Peace of Nymegen in 1678 (Vide Bl II L 
Ch. III). 

Charles’s Religious Policy l 

Charles was inclined to Catholic worship, 
and wished to re-establish the Catholic church. 
But he saw that toleration to the Catholics could 
not be granted without giving toleration to the 
Protestant dissenters. Hence, he issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence (1672) repealing the 
laws against the Catholics arid the dissenters. 
Indulgence, It raised a stream of public indignation and 
1672. the Parliament of 1673 compelled Charles to 

withdraw his declaration. Not satisfied with it 
^ the Parliament went further to pass the 

Test Act. Test Act which compelled all office-holders 
who were not members of the Anglican 
church to resign. The rumour of the Popish 
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Plot (167o) to massacre ail the rrotestants m 
England alarmed the people, and the famous 
Habeas Corpus Act was hurriedly passed to 
protect the personal liberty of Englishmen and The Habeas 
to provide a safeguard against their illegal deten- Corpus Act, 
tion in prison. A bill was also brought forward 
to exclude James, Duke of York, the brother of 
the king, from the throne, he being an avowed 
Catholic. The bill was passed in the Commons Exclusion 
but was rejected by the Lords owing to the Bl1 *’ 
influence of the king. 

The Parliamentary Parties : Whigs and 

Tories : vv ; ^ s ^ '1- 

The distinct advance in the political life of 
the nation in the reign of Charles II is the 
formation of Parliamentary parties. 4 A Party,’ Definition 
says Burke, “is a body of men united for pro mat- of the^ 
ing by their joint endeavours the national ^ arty * 
interest upon some particular principle on which /',/ : 

they are all agreed’. Such Parties existed in the ' 

Long Parliament of 1641 : the opponents of 
arbitrary government in Church and State 
became known as Roundheads, while the sup- 
porters of the king received the name of 
Cavaliers . At the Restoration, the Cavaliers 
were entirely in the ascendant. By the time of 
the dispute on the Exclusion Bill (1679), the two 
opposing factions obtained the name of ‘Peti- p nffin °* 
doners' i.e. those who petitioned the king to s^tem 
summon a new Parliament for the early decision on the 
of the bill, and ‘Abhorrers’, i.e. who ex- oHhe° n 
pressed their abhorrence of the petitions as Exclusion 
calculated to force the king’s will. Shortly Bill, 1679. 
afterwards, the former became known as the 
Whigs — the name applied to the Scottish Cove- 
nanters of 1648 — for their disposition to oppose 
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the court which indicated that they were no 
better than the Covenanting rebels. The latter 
on the other hand, were called the Tories — the 
name applied to certain Irish robbers — because 
the supporters of the Duke of York as Catholics 
were assumed to be Irishmen who were no 
better than Popish thieves. Roughly speaking, 
programmes the Tories were upholders of absolute monarchy, 
and the ° neS the Whigs desired a monarchy limited by Parlia- 
WKigs. ment ; both parties being Protestants denied 
toleration to Catholics, but while the Whigs 
were in favour of toleration for Dissenters, the 
Tories stood for no toleration at all. Hence- 
forward the Whigs and the Tories play an im- 
portant part in the Parliamentary history of 
England. 

;\C James II (1685-88) : 

Charles died in 1685 and was succeeded by 
his Romanist brother James who at once 
expressly adopted a Catholic policy. He left 
himself strong enough to openly violate the 
Test Act by appointing officers disqualified by 
law. The dislike of the nation towards him in- 
creased, and it was further developed by the 
alarm caused by the revokation of the Edict of 
Nantes by Louis XIV in France ( Vide Bk- I IT 
Ch . ///,). James, now, went further and issued 
two Declarations of Indulgence suspending all 
laws against Catholics and Dissenters alike. 
He also expelled the fellows of the Magdalen 
College, for not appointing his nominee, a 
Catholic, to the Presidentship. Seven of the 
bishops who refused to read the ‘Declaration of 
Indulgence* from the pulpits as ordered, were 
tried but acquitted. All these high-handed 
actions of the king were tolerated, for people 
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expected Protestant succession on James’s death, 
in the person of Mary, his daughter. But 
when a son was born to James in 1688, the (k) girth 
consternation of the nation increased and some of a son 
patriotic Whig and Tory nobles invited Prince to J ames * 
William of Orange and his wife Mary to come 
to defend the liberties of England. 

The Glorious Revolution, 1688 : 

When William landed in England, James, Flight of 
finding no supporter, fled to France leaving the James and 
throne vacant. The Convention Parliament William” ° 
declared William and Mary as joint-sovereigns and Mary, 
of England. The bloodless revolution so silently 
effected, and hence called ‘ Glorious Revolution/ 
established the supremacy of the Parliament by 
setting up a king and queen who owed their 
position to the Parliamentary vote. The Parlia- 
ment further secured its supremacy over the 
Crown by passing a Bill of Rights in 1689 which 
declared illegal, without its sanction, the royal The Bill 
exercise of Suspending and Dispensing power, 
the levying of money by pretence of prerogative 
and the maintenance of a standing army by the 
king. The Toleration Act was also passed The 
giving the Dissenters right of public worship. Toleration 
The Glorious Revolution with its attendant Bill * 
of Rights and the Toleration Act inaugurated a 
new era of constitutionalism in the history of 
England. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Age of the Cardmals in France 


General Character of the Age : 

The period’ of French history from 1610 to 
1661 may be roughly called the “Age of the 
Cardinals’". Richelieu and Mazarin, who 
actually governed the country, helped to 
establish monarchical absolutism in France, and 
gave her- a very lofty position in Europe. “But 
for them, there would have been no age of 
Louis XIV.” They centralised all the forces of 
the* nation under the Crown, and following their 
policy Louis XIV established an autocratic 
government in France. 

France from 1610 to 1624 : 

When Henry IV died (1610), his son (by his 
second wife, Mary de Medici), a mere child, 
came to the throne as Louis XIII. The govern- 
ment of France at once fell under the weak rule 
of Mary, who had become Regent. Mary de- 
parted from her husband’s policy ; she deserted 
the Protestant allies of France and concluded a 
close alliance with Spain and the Pope, dis- 
missed the great minister Sully, and made 
Concini, an Italian, her chief adviser. Concini’s 
rule provoked a series of revolts of the nobles 
under Prince Conde, the king’s cousin. The 
revolts were suppressed, but the nobles conti- 
nued to harass and weaken the government. 
So, in 1617, the king, now grown of age, took 
the government in his own hands, got rid of 
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i Concini, and made Luynes his minister. But 

l the country was soon theatened by a religious 

war. The Huguenots, alarmed, at the establish- 
I ment of Catholicism in Bearn by royal authority 

{ (1620), revolted. The revolt, however, was Huguenot 

| put# down, and the Treaty of Montpellier revo ^ ts * 

| (1623), while confirming the Edict of Nantes, 

prohibited all political meetings of the Hugue- 
| nots and left to them only two towns of security, 

Montauban and La Rochelle. v 

Administration of Richelieu (1624-42)*; 

As Luynes died (1621), king Louis XIII 
i appointed Cardinal Richelieu and his minister 
! (1624), and left the government of his kingdom 

entirely in his hands. Born at Paris in 1585, of 
an old family of Poitou, Richelieu became the 
bishop of Lucon, and later on a Cardinal in 1623. 

[ From 1624 to 1642 he became the real ruler ol 

France. He had two aims in view : firstly, to The aims 
strengthen the authority of the king by curbing Richelieu, 
the political power of the nobles and the 
Huguenots ; secondly, to establish the supre- 
macy of France in Europe by crippling the 
Austro-Spanish power. 

ViljJ By a series of edicts (1626), duelling was He curbed 
prohibited, the fortresses of agrressive nobles ^ e t ^^ onty 
^%ere pulled down, and the worst abuses that nobles. 
J^had sprung up* dhtfer tbe government of grasping 
courtiers were attacked. The nobles, at once, 
plotted to give the crown to Gaston of Anjou, 
the king’s brother, by deposing Louis XIII, and 
to murder Richelieu. The Cardinal’s watchful His 
eye detected the plot and the ring-leaders were domestic 
executed or banished. Having crushed the 
nobles, Richelieu proposed before an assembly 
of notables some administrative and fiscal 
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reforms. But constant wars and successive 
difficulties compelled him to leave most of his 
schemes to be carried out by his successors. 

As a result of the Edict of Nantes, the 
Huguenots virtually formed a ‘state within the 
state" and were giving much trouble to the 
government. A second revolt of the Huguenots 
under Soubise and Rohan took place (1625), 
which was however suppressed.. But the Cardi- 
nal was determined soon to give a death-blow 
to the political power of the Huguenots. 
Irritated at the establishment of Fort Louis as a 
check upon their stronghold of La Rochelle, the 
Huguenots sought to found in France a defensive 
political organisation against their sovereign and 
entered into an alliance with England. An 
English fleet and army even came across 
the Channel to aid the Huguenot enterprises. 
Richelieu at once resolved to get possession of 
the stronghold of La Rochelle and besieged 
the town (1627). Though it offered a heroic 
resistance, Richelieu starved it into submission 
(1628). By the Treaty of AMs (1629), the 
Huguenots had to surrender their fortified 
towns and political independence, though they 
retained their religious liberty. 

Richelieu had only subsidized Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden to make war upon the 
Emperor to curb his power and save Protestant- 
ism in Germany (1630) ( Vide Bk- IL Ch . VII, 
Swedish period ). But before he could take 
active part in the Thirty Years’ War, he had to 
face the intrigues of Gaston, the heir-apparent, 
and of Mary, the Queen-mother, both of whom 
feared the Cardinal’s power. Gaston and Mary 
successfully induced the king to dismiss the 
Cardinal and to make Marillac minister. 
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Richelieu, however, soon regained his former 
control over the king. Marillac was arrested on ‘Da y of 
a certain day, 4 ‘the Day of Dupes” (1630) as Dupes ' 
it was called by the Parisians — and was executed. 

The birth of a son to Louis XIII (1632), soon 
robbed Gaston’s political importance as heir- 
apparent, and completed Richelieu’s triumph 
over his domestic enemies. Now peace at home 
and death of Gustavus at Lutzen (1632) led the 
Cardinal to openly join Sweden in the war (1635). Richelieu 
He organised an immense army to bring the ajjd the 
war to a speedy close, and the last battles of Y e * r rs ^ War. 
the war were chiefly won by Frenchmen. 

Though Richelieu died before the close of the 
war, France reaped the benefits of the Peace of 
Westphalia under Cardinal Mazarin, the worthy 
successor of Richelieu. A few months before 
his death (1642), Richelieu had to defend him- 
self against a court intrigue headed by Cinq- Revolt of 
Mars, a favourite of the king, who sought to Cinq. Mars, 
supplant the great minister. Cinq-Mars perished 
on the scaffold and the court-party ceased to 
exist. 

An Estimate of Richelieu : 

He was Catholic at home and Protestant Success of 
abroad. His alliance with Sweden saved Pro- his foreign 
testantism in northern Europe. He suppressed P ° 1C> ' 
the Huguenots in France but espoused the cause 
of the German Protestants. He did the former 
to establish national unity in France, and did the 
latter to curb the Austro-Spanish power. Both 
the Emperor and Spain were humiliated, and 
France was lifted to the first place in Europe 
among the powers of Europe. He thus did for 
France what Chatham did later for England. 

He crushed provincial liberties by appoint- 
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Character ing the Intendants or royal governors, and made 
domestic * judicial institutions subservient to the monarchy, 
si diminis- He suppressed the nobles and the Huguenots— 

tration. the obstacles in the way of centralising the 
monarchy, and of making France united and 
strong at home. Thus France became strong 
and united under an absolute monarchy. Again 
Richelieu was never indifferent to the interests 
of the people. He attempted some reforms 
beneficial to the people, but foreign wars and 
His services domestic troubles tied up his hands. He had 
to i lterature * founded the French ‘Academy’ which regulated 
literary style and thought in France, as also the 
‘Gazette’ which became the organ of public 
opinion there. 

He was undoubtedly one of the most re- 
markable statesmen of France in the 17th 
century. Endowed with talents, wonderful 
perseverance, and courage, he invariably select- 
ed the rising cause in every country and used it 
for his own advantage. But Jie \vas unscjupul- 
ous, implacable, ruthlessly barbarous, . auid never 
liked to give any initiative to the people. He 
“trampled all opposition under foot”, and tried 
to “cover all errors with his scarlet rdbe.” 

Administration of Mazarin, (1643*61) : 

An Italian by birth and educated by the 
Jesuits, Mazarin became minister to Louis XIII 
in 1642 when Richelieu died. He carried out 
faithfully the domestic as well as the foreign 
policy of Richelieu, though he relaxed the 
severity of his system. France was encouraged 
to maintain her part gloriously in the Thirty 
Years’ War , (Vide Bh H. Ch . VII. — French- 
Swedish period) ; but before Mazarin could 
accomplish the tasks left to him by Richelieu, he 


Policy of 
Mazarin. 
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had to face a civil war at home and 1 to make His 
war upon Spain, which, though humbled to c * 1 ® cu * ties ‘ 
recognise the independence of the Dutch, had 
refused to bow to France at the Peace of West- 
phalia (1648), 

Accession of Louis XIV, and the Re- 
gency of Anne' of Austria : 

Louis XIII died (1643), and was succeeded 
by Louis XIV, a child. The Parlement of 
Paris made Anne of Austria, the Queen-mother, The new 
absolute regent to the king. Anne, who was in king, and t 
love with Mazarin and married him secretely, e8renc ^' 
retained Mazarin as the chief minister, thereby Mazarin’s 
disappointing the young courtiers called the ministry 
“Importants” who hoped to rule the country, continued.- 
The “Importants” conspired against Mazarin, T^e 
but they were put down, A vigourous attempt Important*, 
was now made by various parties to undo the ***** tileir 
work of Richelieu in 1648 ; The Parlement of 
Paris, the aristocrats, and the Parisian mob, 
combined to destrroy the newly established 
monarchical despotism. This resulted in the 
outbreak of the Fronde (1648-53). 

(1) The Parlement of Paris — This institution 
was created by Philip Augustus as a court of Parlement 
peers for judicial purposes in the 12th century .. * " s 

St. Louis introduced lawyers into it and it became attempts to 
purely an assembly of lawyers in the 13th control the 
century. A seat in the Parlement was obtainable Nation! 8 " 
only by purchase. Henry IV made the seats 
hereditary, subject to the payment of the 
Paulette, an annual tax. Tbe duty of the 
Parlement was to register royal edicts, but it had 
the privilege to refuse such registrations. This 
opposition of the Parlement could only be 
overcome by “Bed of Justice /* when the registra- 
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tion of an edict was ordered by the king’s own 
authority. The assembly, which had scarcely 
any power to interfere with the administration, 
now tried to control the government of Anne, 
the regent of their own creation. 

(2) The Aristocrats. — Irritated by the 
measures of Richelieu to break their political 
power, and finding his successor Mazarin rising 
to prominence, the nobles opposed the crown. 
They were, selfish in their aims ; to regain their 
lost power they professed to support popular 
liberties. Their leader was the famous general, 
the Prince of Conde. 

(3) The Parisian mob .—Democratic ideas 
were rife amongst them, but they were quite un- 
fit for self-government. Their leader 
Cardinal de Retz. 


was 


The War of the Fronde, (1648-93) 


’ Its Origin 

The struggle against the monarchy opened 
with a quarrel between Mazarin and the Parle- 
ment of Paris upon taxation. While the Parle- 
ment refused to register new taxes proposed by 
Mazarin to carry on the war with Spain, they 
were registered in & “Bed of Justice ’ and the 
« Paulette was discontinued as a retaliation upon 
the members. Furious at the conduct of the 
government, the members demanded, the dis- 
missal of the Intendants , the reduction of the 
Taille by a quarter, the imposition of new taxes 
with the assent of the supreme courts of the 
realm, and the abolition of the system of arbi- 
trary imprisonment. A partial concession of 
these demands did not end the quarrel. Finally, 
the arrest of Broussel, a popular favourite and a 
member of the Parlement of Paris, kindled the 
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civil war (1648) — the Fronde, so called from con- 
temptuous comparison of the rebels to the 
Parisian gamins who used to fight with slings. 

The First Period of the War : 1648 - 49 : 

At first, the Parlement with the Parisian Parties in 
mob fought against Mazarin and the court of JtltudeTf 
Anne. This was an attempt to put constitu- the nobles, 
tional checks upon the monarchy. Soon the 
nobles joined the Parlement and the mob, 
professing to support popular liberties, but with 
a real motive to recover their lost power. So, 
when led by their selfish motive, the nobles 
intrigued with Spain, the Parlement and the Peace of 
mob made peace with the court at Rueil (1649). ^ UCI *’ *649. 

The Second Period of the War : 1649-53. 

The nobles, who refused to go by the peace Sudden 
of Rueil, soon organised an aristocratic Fronde, arrest of 
indifferent to popular interests, to oppose the leader 
Crown. Cotide, the leader of the organisation, of the 
was suddenly arrested by Mazarin’s order (1650). °RR° sltlon ' 
So the nobles entered into negotiations with 
Spain and won over Turenne, the great French 
general. With the help of Spanish troops, Junction 
Turenne invaded Champagne but was utterly of the old 
defeated at RetheL Turenne’s defeat at once f^ondeT 
secured Mazarin *s ministerial absolutism. Mem- 
bers of the old Fronde, who feared Mazarin ’s 
power joined the nobles, demanding Conde’s 
release and Mazarin *s exile. Mazarin released 
Conde and retired to Bruhl in Cologne. But 
Conde soon alienated the members of the old 
Fronde by his selfish motives ; and Anne, 
advised by Mazarin from his exile, at once won 
them over and formed a strong royal party, 
declaring the king of age. Conde now rebelled 
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against the king, joining Spain and threatening 
Paris with Spanish troops. Turenne, who was 
won over by the royal party, opposed but could 
not, for some time, make any head against him. 
But as the royal party gradually became most 
powerful and as public opinion became too 
strong against Conde, Conde lost all hopes and 
sought refuge with his Spanish allies. Mazarin 
returned to Paris in triumph (1653). Thus the 
Fronde was at an end ; with it, the last difficulty 
in the Way of a centralised despotism was 
removed . 

Results of the Fronde : 

The nobles lost their political power for 
ever ;• the people had to submit to an absolute 
monarchy ; the Parlement of Paris lost all 
influence for a century and a half ; but France 
became united and strong at home. 

The Spanish War (1653-59) : 

Even after the Peace of Westphalia which 
simply concluded the war in Germany, France 
continued her struggle with Spain being unwill- 
ing to conclude a peace with the Spanish House 
of the Hapsburghs without adequate reward. 
In 1653 Conde, the French general who had 
turned his arms against his own country, with 
Spanish troops invaded France and threatened 
her capital. But Mazarin, free from domestic 
troubles vigorously conducted the war, entering, 
into alliance with Cromwell. Turenne, with 
his military tactics, forced Conde to retreat, and 
afterwards, assisted by 6000 Ironsides of Crom- 
well, conquered Dunkirk and the fortresses of 
Flanders. The former was ceded to the English, 
the latter were retained by the French. In 1657„ 
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the new Emperor Leopold I promised to send 
no help to Spain, thus completely isolating her 
from the Austrian Hapsburghs. In 1659, the war 
was closed by the Treaty of Pyrenees , by which Treaty of 
(1) France gained Artois and a number of ^| nees ’ 
fortresses in Flanders. Hainault, and Luxem- its te ’~ s ^ 
burg, (2) Spain resigned all claims to Alsace, 

(3) the Pyrenees became the natural boundary 
between the two kingdoms, (4) Condo, was res- 
tored to his private property and official dignity, 

(5) Louis XIV married Maria Theresa, the 
Infanta of Spain, who had to renounce her 
claims to the Spanish succession on condition of 
receiving a dowry. 

An Estimate of Mazarin : 

From the first to the last Mazarin was a first 
class diplomat. He married his neices to the Mazarin and 
highest nobles and became all powerful. Even wor k* 
the king regarded him more as a master than as 
a minister. He completed the unity and con- 
solidation of France by suppressing the Fronde, 
by signing the treaties of Westphalia and of 
Pyrenees which greatly humbled the Austro- 
Spanish power. He was avaricious and double- Character of 
dealing, and maintained his influence over the Mazarin * 
queen and built an enormous fortune by 
unworthy means. But he encouraged Literature 
and Science, by founding the “Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture*', and the “College of 
Four nations/' Mazarin died (1661) and Louis • 

XIV took the reins of the government into his 
own hands. 


CHAPTER III. 
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typical 
Divine-RigHt 
.■■king of 
his age. 


1619-83 : 


The Age of Louis XIV. 

Character of Louis XIV : 

When Mazarin died with the glory of the 
Peace of Pyrenees still shining about him (1661), 
Louis XIV, then only of twenty-three, took the 
government into his own hands. The period of 
Louis’s personal rule (1661-1715) is generally 
known as the ‘Age of Louis XIV \ His concep- 
tion of government was thus expounded by him- 
self — L’Etat cest mot, “I am the State.” Thus 
resolved to make himself absolute master in 
his own kingdom, he was equally determined to 
secure for France the supremacy in Europe and 
to establish a great French colonial empire rival-' 
ing that built up by Spain. He was serious, 
severe, obstinate, and intensely ambitious, but 
a master of details and routine work, and also 
a first class diplomat. Richelieu and Mazarin 
made him a despot and he meant to remain one. 
He was determined not to have any dominant 
minister and transacted the business of the 
government himself. But, though Louis was 
the typical Divine-Right king of his age, he 
somehow made his autocratic government 
attractive. 

Reforms of Jean Colbert : 

Though Richelieu and Mazarin, paved the 
way for a centralised monarchy in France, her 
financial condition and judicial and admi- 
nistrative machinery could not be improved. 
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owing to anarchy at home and foreign wars. 

Under these circumstances, Louis naturally 
turned to the improvement of finance and the 
government machinery. He got Colbert, the 
finance-minister, as his able lieutenant to carry 
out his projects. 

To organise the finances first, Colbert, by Financial 
his stem dealings with the farmers of taxes, by measures : 
fixing the interest of public loans at a minimum ( a ) reducing 
rate of 5 per cent., by sweeping away a number pressure of 
of useless offices, by reviving the provincial taxatlon ’ 
Intendants to superintend the financial adminis- 
trations, by reducing the Taille and imposing 
duties on articles of general consumption, 
succeeded in reducing the pressure of taxation 
and at the same time in increasing the revenue 
immensely. To increase the national wealth, (b) as 
native manufactures were encouraged, foreign increasing 
manufacturers were invited to settle in France, 
and protective duties were imposed on imports 
while exports were encouraged by a system 
of bounties. . To encourage commerce, internal 
free trade was established, roads were repaired, 
canals were dug, the Navy was revived, free 
ports were founded and companies were formed 
to trade with the East and West Indies, Africa, 

America, and India. But Colbert neglected 
agriculture which was the real source of France’s Adminis- 
wealth. To improve the government machinery, ^ve 
the judicial administration was centralised ; measmres * 
civil, criminal and commercial laws were enacted 
and issued ; a regular police-system was 
instituted ; and the Army was reorganised. 

Besides, the government began to patronise other 
Literature and Art by pensioning learned men, measures, 
by founding the ‘Academy of Sciences’ (1664) 
and the ‘Academy of Music’ (1669). 
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Had France pursued a consistent policy of 
peace at home and over-sea expansion through 
commerce and colonisation, she might have 
been a great world-power like England. But 
Louis’s military ambition made it impossible. 
He dreamt of founding a great French empire in 
Europe by conquests. In 1667, he actually 
entered upon a career of aggression and con- 
quest, which, though successful at first, ended in 
disgrace. Four great wars — (1) the War of 
Devolution ( 1 667-68), (2) the Dutch War ( 1 672-78), 
(3) the War of the League of Augsburg 
(1688-97), and (4) thei War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession (1701-14) — -drained the royal treasury, 
destroyed commerce and worked out national 
bankruptcy making Colbert’s reforms dreams. 


.Effects of 
■the reforms. 


Thus every department felt the influence of 
the central government, and the result was a 
forced and hasty development which did not last 
long owing to its weak hold on individual energy 
and independence. 


The Wars of Louis XIV : 


Origin of 
the war. 


Triumph of France : 


(I) The War of Devolution, (1667-68): 


On the death of Philip IV of Spain (1665), 
Louis XIV, who was determined to extend the 
French frontier to the Scheldt, claimed the 
greater part of Flanders by right of his Spanish 
wife, Maria Theresa, as against Charles II, son 
of Philip by his second wife. This claim of 
Louis, being based upon the ‘ Law of Devolu- 
tion / — an old feudal rule of succession appli- 
cable in the province of Brabant in the Spanish 
Netherlands, according to which children by 
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the first marriage were to inherit — was rejected 
by Spain, So Louis’s generals Turenne and 
Conde conquered Flanders (1667) and Franche- 
Comie ( 1 668} respectively. Alarmed at French 
successes, England, Holland, and Sweden 
formed a Triple Alliance to support Spain Formation 
and to keep up the balance of power in Triple 
Europe. This led Louis to make the Treaty of Alliance 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1668) by which he retained the | e d Louis 
conquests in the Netherlands but gave up ^treaty ^ ^ 
Franche-Comte. 

| ; (2) The Dutch War (1672-78) : 

Its origin : 

Louis hated the Dutch, because (1) the Reasons for 
French Huguenots found in them their chief 
allies and the French exiles found a safe refuge against the 
in Holland whence they attacked the established Dutch, 
government and religion of France ; (2) the 
Dutch, a nation of merchants, dared to interfere 
with the affairs of princes and specially with his 
designs on Spanish succession ; (3) their repub- 
lican government had been established by 
excluding the House of Orange from power ; and 
(4) the chief author of the Triple Alliance was 
the celebrated Dutch statesman, John De Witt. 

By the Secret Treaty of Dover in 1670 (Vide Preparations 
Bk- IF. Ch. I.) Louis detached England from tlje Louis. 
Triple Alliance and then he purchased the 
alliance of Sweden by bribing the Swedish 
Council of Regency ruling for the minor Charles 
XI ( Vide Bk . HI - Ch. V.). Holland being thus 
isolated, Louis began an unjust and unprovoked 
war in 1 672 being guided by his minister Luvois, 
brutal and harsh in his domestic policy and 
an ardent advocate of aggressions abroad , 
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Its Incidents : 

On sea the Dutch fought on equal terms 
with the combined fleets of England and France, 
but on land the French were irresistible. 
Before French troops, however, could take the 
city of Amsterdam, the heart of the Netherlands, 
the Dutch, at the order of William of Orange 
the Stadtholder, flooded the country by cutting 
open the dykes,- The French had to retreat, 
but Europe was now thoroughly aroused. 
Emperor Leopold I, the Electors of Branden- 
burg and Saxony, Lorraine, the Palatinate, 
Spain, and Denmark, joined Holland (1673). 
William and Montecuculi, the Imperial general, 
drove the French from the Rhine, who had went 
to oppose the Germans. In 1674 however, 
Charles II of England, forced by public opinion, 
gave up French alliance and made peace with 
the Dutch. Louis had now no other ally but 
remote Sweden. So he desired peace, but 
William of Orange and the Emperor listened to 
no terms ; and Louis now determined to force 
on a peace by an energetic prosecution of the 
war. Franche-Comte was reconquered from 
Spain (1674). Turenne crushed the Imperialists 
at Sinzheitn and devastated the Palatinate. 
Next, defeating the Germans at the battles of 
Enzheim, Belfort , and Turhfieim , he marched 
into the Black Forest where he was killed (1675). 
In 1676 France gained three great naval victories 
over the combined fleets of Holland and Spain. 
In 1677 the French captured Freiburg from the 
Imperialists, In 1678 William of Orange married’ 
Mary, the daughter of the Duke of York, and 
England threatened war against France ; but 
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Both parties, being exhausted, concluded the 
Peace of Nymegen (1678). 

The Peace of Nymegen, 1678 : 

France was the only gainer in the war while Terms of 
Spain had to make the greatest sacrifices. peace ' 
France obtained Franche-Comte, and all the 
frontier towns of the Spanish Netherlands from 
Spain. Holland lost nothing but obtained com- 
mercial privileges from France. The Emperor 
lost or gained nothing, only Freiburg being 
exchanged for Philipsburg. 

Humiliation of France : 

Ambitious Projects of Louis : 

After the Peace of Nymegen, the French 
king was at the height of his power and glory. 

During the next ten years (1678-88) he carried 
out his autocratic ideas about government — that 
the king should be all-powerful at home and the 
kingdom omnipotent abroad. He set up three The 
courts called ‘ Chambers de Reunion ’* to acquire Chambers 
territories and towns in time of profound fncPLoui? 1 
peace, by the application of old feudal rules aggressive 
of succession and by clever interpretations P°licy. 
of the vague wordings of the Treaties of 
Westphalia and Pyrenees. These courts claim- 
ed the powers of an international tribunal, and 
in them Louis himself was both judge and 
executor of his own judgment. The acquisitions 
of Alsace, the frfe cities of Strasburg, 
the fortress of Casale &c., pushed the frontiers 
of France into Germany, Without any right 
whatever Luxemburg was snatched away from 
Spain (1684). These were the high-handed 
actions of the "Chamber^, of Reunion'. Again 
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in 1685, Louis pushed his ambitious designs 
in Germany further than what was prudent. 
He alarmed the Rhine princes by claim- 
ing the Lower Palatinate on behalf of his 
brother’s wife, Elizabeth Charlotte, the Princess 
Palatine. 

Rise of the Jansenists : 

The Jesuits who had gained a prepond'erat- 
ing influence in France had greatly fallen off 
from the principles of their founder and had 
become greedy of power and riches. Their 
casuistry based upon the doctrine of free-will 
was opposed by Jansen in his counter-theory 
of predestination (1 635). The followers of 
Jansen were the most fervent pietists of the age 
and included great scholars like Pascal, Arnaukf, 
Racine, &c. They were as if the ‘Puritans of 
Catholicism’ and hence were alike odious to the 
Jesuits and to the king who were under their in- 
fluence. Richelieu and Mazarin persecuted 
them, and Louis too hated them as being rem- 
mants of the old Fronde, and as they held that the 
church was independent of the state. But they 
were saved from destruction owing to a quarrel 
between Louis and Pope Innocent XI over the 
question of extending the regale i.e . the king’s 
right to nominate to the bishoprics arid to enjoy 
their income during the vacancy. The national 
Synod of 1682 supported Louis and the domi- 
nation of the Papacy in France vanished. 

Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: 

The Huguenots were living peacefully since 
the issue of the gracious Edict of Nantes and 
were pursuing a successful industrial career. 
The intolerant zeal of Louis XIV led him to 
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formulate a scheme in 1673 to reunite the 
Huguenots with the church ; but its rejection by 
their synod hurt the vanity of the king who 
began to resort to every possible form of perse- 
cution without violating the letter of the Edict of 
Nantes. Led by his evil genius Louvois, since Guided by. 
1683 he began to harass them by quartering 
regiments of dragoons upon their families till a systematic 
they abjured their faith. At last, stimulated by persecution 
the counsel of the Jesuits and a Catholic lady, huguenots, 
Madame de Maintenon, (afterwards Louis’s a nd at last 
wife) Louis revoked the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
prohibited the teaching and preaching of Protes- N a ntes, 
tantism in France, and began to persecute the 1685. 
Huguenots. Four Hundred Thousand Hugue- 
nots fled to England, Holland, Prussia, and 
America, carrying with them their aits, industry 
and civilization, and thus the revocation proved 
fatal to the best interests of France. 


(3) The War of the League of Augs 
burg (1688-97) : : ' " 


The high-handed actions of the ‘Chambers Louis’s 
of Reunion”, Louis’s designs on the Palatinate, a s« ressive 
and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, alienated the 
alarmed all Catholic and Protestant states of European 
Europe, So in 1686, the Emperor, Spain, ^^Tormed 
Sweden, Saxony, BaVaria, Savoy and the Pope the League 
formed, at the instigation of William of of Augsburg, 
Orange, the ‘League of Augsburg' to check 
Louis’s aggression. In 1688 Louis declared war 
against his enemies ; but before the war had 
well begun William of Orange, who became 
king of England as a result of the ‘ ‘Glorious 
Revolution”, won England for the League (1689). 

Louis found himself alone against enormous 
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odds, and the war became general since 
1689. He, however, proved to be more than a 
match for the formidable circle of his enemies 
on sea as well as on land till his resources were 
exhausted. The fighting was mainly in the 
Netherlands. In 1690, the French General, 
Luxemburg, gained a victory at Fleur as, and his 
colleague, Catinat, won another at Staff arda. 
In course of the next two years the French 
captured the strong fortresses of Moris and 
Namur and defeated William at Steinkar'k, but 
the English Admiral, Russell, signally defeated 
and destroyed the French Navy under Tourville 
off La Hogue in Normandy. In 1695 William 
managed to recapture Namur and the war 
dragged op. for two years more till both sides* 
Louis being exhausted, became anxious for peace. 

^?7, the Treaty of RysWick was signed, 
the Treaty Louis restored all places, given by the 
of Ryswick. “Chambers of Reunion’ * or seized outside 
Alsace and Franche-Comte since the Peace of 
Nymegen. He also gave up his claims to the 
•Lower Palatinate, and acknowledged William of 
Grange as king of England. France retained 
only Alsace with Strasburg and F ranche-Comte, 
and the Dutch were allowed to garrison many 
frontier towns in Spanish Netherlands as a 
barrier against French invasion. The treaty 
proved to be a * ‘serious blow, not merely to the 
pride of Louis XIV, but to his power.” 

(4) The War of the Spanish Succession 
(I70I-I4) : 

The Succession Question in Spain 

Charles II of Spain was weak and frail, with 
no sons and no chance of having a son. So the 
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succession to the Spanish dominions, which 
comprised Castile, Aragon, Navarre, the Spanish 
Netherlands, Milan, Naples, Sicily and the New 
world, became a question of European interest 
even before the d'eath of Charles*. The eldest 
daughters both of Philip III and of Philip IV had 
been married into the House of Bourbon (Anne 
to Louis XIII, and Maria Theresa to Louis XIV), 
both renouncing all claims to the Spanish 
succession on condition of receiving a dowry. 

Louis XIV now claimed the Spanish throne on The 
behalf of the descendants of himself and Maria ^ a ^ ants 
Theresa on the ground that Maria Theresa’s Spanish 
marriage-dowry had not been pai.d and neither throne 
the Cortes nor the Parlement of Paris had rati- £^ 0 ^ n 
fied the renunciation clause . Again the younger interest 
daughters of the Spanish House had been involved 
married into the Austrian House (Philip Ill’s m xt * 
daughter to Ferdinand III, and Philip IV’s to 
Leopold I), neither of them making any renun- 
ciation. Thus, the French claims being ex- 
cluded by the renunciations, Maria, the issue of 
Margaret Theresa and Leopold I, had a 
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stranger claim to the Spanish throne than the 
French. So she claimed it for her son, Joseph 
Ferdinand of Bavaria. But Leopold I com- 
pelled his daughter Maria to renounce her 
claims and claimed the Spanish throne himself 
{as the grandson of Philip III and . husband of 
Philip IV’s daughter, Margaret) or for Archduke 
Charles. 

The Two Partition-treaties s 

William of Orange, King of England and 
Stadtholder of Holland, with a view to keep up 
the balance of power in Europe, made the first 
partition treaty with Louis XIV (1698), on the 
principle that neither a Bourbon nor a Hapsburgh 
should obtain the entire dominions of Spain. 
By the treaty, Joseph Ferdinand of Bavaria was 
to have Spain, the Netherlands and the New 
World, while Archduke Charles and the 
Dauphin should divide amongst themselves the 
remaining possessions. In the same year, 
Charles II, who disliked any sort of partition of 
the Spanish dominions, madie a will, acknowl- 
edging the Bavarian prince as heir to all his 
dominions. But as the prince died (1699), both 
the partition-treaty and the will became nullified. 

A Second partition-treaty, much more ad- 
vantageous to Austria, was agreed upon (1799) 
by which Archduke Charles was to have 
Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia and the New 
World, while the Dauphin was to have the 
Italian possessions, except Sardinia. Soon ob- 
jections were raised against the inheritance of 
the Archduke and the Dauphin, and also against 
the dismemberment of the Spanish empire. So 
Charles II, on his death-bed, made new will 
(1700), acknowledging Philip of Anjou, second 
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"grandson of Louis XIV, as heir to the Spanish 
territories, on condition that the crowns of 
France and Spain should never be united. 

The Immediate Cause of the War : 

Louis, at the astonishment of all Europe, at 
once accepted the will of Charles. II, proclaimed 
Duke of Anjou as Philip V of Spain, filled the 
frontier fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands Louis 
with French garrisons, acknowledged the son of e 

James Stuart II as king of England disobeying treaty, 
the Treaty of Ryswick, disregarded the claims 
of Archduke Charles, and took measures to 
extend French and Spanish commerce at the 
expense of England and Holland . Hostilities The Grand 
had hardly commenced, when Holland, Eng- Alliance 
land, and the Emperor signed a Grand Alliance Lords! ^ 
against the union of France and Spain. The 
war lasted from 1701-13. England, Holland, 

Austria, the Elector Palatine, Elector Branden- 
burg, Elector Hanover allied against France, Parties in 
Bavaria, Cologne, Savoy, Spain, joined France ; war. 
Portugal joined in 1703. 

The Incidents of the War : 

In 1 704, the first great battle occurred at Successes of 
Blenheim , near the Upper Danube and the 
English general, Marlborough, with Prince £ U8 - ene . 
Eugene of Savoy saved Vienna from a well- 
planned attack of the French. In 1 706 Marl- 
borough beat the French at RamiUies in 
the Netherlands and Eugene defeated them 
at Turin and drove out of Italy. These 
signal successes were followed by the 
battle of Oudenarde where the allies by their 
victory expelled the French form the Nether- 
lands and Marlborough captured Lille, At 
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Malplaquei (1709) the final effort of France 
The Spanish tinder Marshal Villars was foiled by Marl- 
victores. borough. In Spain the Spanish armies however 
defeated the allies at Brihuega and V ilia Viciosa 
and Philip was firmly seated on the throne of 
Recall of Spain. In 171 1 Marlborough was recalled by the 
Marlborough £ n gjfek government which, being a Tory one 
England’s and hence averse to war, insisted on peace 
withdrawal and England withdrew from the war (1712). 

In 1711 Archduke Charles, as Charles VI, 
became Emperor on the death of Joseph, and 
the theory of balance of power being threatened 
again, the allies declined to support his claim 
to the Spanish thome. So the war was ended 
by the Peace o j Utrecht (1713) by which,* 

(1) Philip V of Spain was recognised 
of Spain and her colonies on condition of his re- 
nouncing his claim to his grandfather's throne ; 
(2) France retained her own territory practically 
undiminished ; (3) in addition to Gibraltar, Port 
Mahon, Arcadia and N e wf oundland , England 
obtained the right of trading in Spanish America; 
(4) Holland secured a favourable tariff and the 
right to garrison a line of fortresses from Ghent 
to Namur as a protection against French attack; 
(g) Elector of Brandenburg was recognised as 
King of Prussia ; (6) Duke of Savoy received 
Sicily, with the title of King ; (7) the Emperor 
received Milan and Naples together with the 
Spanish Netherlands : this was confirmed at the 
Treaty of Rastadt between Austria and France 
(1714). The attempt of France to establish a 
dictatorship over Europe thus failed, and with 
the destruction of the commercial monopoly of 
Spain in the West Indies, England became 
destined to be the greatest free-trading empire 
in the world. 
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' i ' -cd #;■> \ : 

Last years of Louis : 

In his old age, Louis was entirely under the 
influence of the Jesuits who supported his des- 
potism. The disastrous wars in his reign and 
the reckless financial administration transformed 
the Jansenists into a sort of opposition to the Repressions 
government. Port Royal, the original home of A*® . 
Jansenism, was destroyed and aged nuns were a^the* 
forcibly dispersed or imprisoned. The Hugue- Huguenots : 
nots were completely crushed by the reduction 
of the Cevennes. Any one incurring royal dis- 
pleasure was arbitrarily imprisoned by Lettres imprison- 
ed Catchet. The heavy burden of taxation ment by- 
roused loud clamours from his subjects and 
death began to hover over the palace. The 
Dauphin * and also the two grandsons of Louis Bereave- 
died, leaving as the nearest heir to the throne his *£ents in 
great-grandson, a mere child. On the morning 
of Sept. 1, 1711 Louis breathed his last. 

Character of the reign of Louis XI V : 

He completed the centralisation of the Centrali- 
monarchy following the lines laid down by 
Richelieu and Mazarin. All institutions which Monarchy : 
could check or control the central authority were 
put down; the States-general sank into oblivion, 
and the Parlement was forced to submission. 

The repression of the Huguenots and the Religious 

Jansenists effected a religious unity in the unit y : 

country. The nobles, though excluded from 

their political influence, were allowed more 

social privileges. The members of the middle Ascendancy 

class were elevated to official power. The reck- 

less expenditure to meet the expenses of the c ]ass : 

aggressive wars, to maintain the magnificence of 

the courts, and to furnish means for the erection 
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of numerous costly palaces (e.g. ‘the Versailles*) 
and public buildings destroyed the commercial 
prosperity of the country and a perceptible 
decay in the greatness of France began. Louis’s 
foreign policy was marvellously successful in as 
much as it led to the acquisition of an impreg- 
nable frontier ; but he made a great mistake in 
alienating the Protestant allies and then recom- 
mencing his old quarrel with his Catholic 
neighbours. The dreams of a French empire 
beyond the seas, led Louis to watch with 
paternal solicitude the growth of the French 
trans- Atlantic settlements : the French East 
India Company was organised in 1664, and 
colonies were established in India at Surat ( 1 667) 
and at Pondicherry (1672), Though not himself 
a scholar, Louis liberally encouraged men of 
letters, and the reign which witnessed the authors 
like Corneille, Racine, Moliere. Descartes, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Fenelon, La Bruy ere, 
Sevigne could not but be the /lug'izsfan Age of 
French literature. For these reasons Louis was 
considered by his contemporaries as the * Grand 
Monarque’ of Europe. But it is sure that he did 
the most towards the destruction of the ancient 
regime in France, and the vast mass of misery 
and suffering created by his many wars and his 
extravagant expenditures helped much to 
prepare the minds of the Frenchmen for the 
great Revolution of 1789. 


CHAPTER IV. 



The Ottoman Empire In the latter hall 
of the seventeenth century. 


Rule of the Grand Viziers : 

The Turkish power was revived for some 
time under the Kiuprili Viziers. During the 
minority of Sultan Mahomed IV, Mahomed 
Kiuprili, an old man of 70, became appointed Mahomed 
as Grand-Vizier (1656). His domestic reforms Kiuprili. 
removed the abuses in the state ; disorders were 
put down severely and discipline was restored 
among the Janissaries. He prosecuted the war 
with Venice in Crete vigorously, and in order to War with 
curb the growing insubordination of the vassal Venice, 
ruler of Transylvania (in Hungary) he had to 
fight a battle there ; but before these campaigns 
really closed, the able Vizier died (1661). 

Emperor Leopold I did not like Turkish 
intervention in Transylvania, fearing a revolt of 
his own discontented subjects in Austrian 
Hungary at the instance of the Turks, and with 
the aid of troops sent by Louis XIV continued Achmet 
the war. Achmet Kiuprili, the son and succes- Kiuprili. 
sor of Mahomed, was defeated by the famous 
Austrian general Montecuculi at Si. Gothard War with 
(1664). The Treaty of V as var which followed Austria, 
the war secured the independence of Transyl- 
vania though its prince continued to pay tribute 
to Turkey. Achmet next closed the war with 
Venice in Crete by capture ^of Candia which 
surrendered (1669). He undertook a campaign 
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in Poland on behalf of the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine and compelled the Polish king to cede 
Podolia and Ukraine and to pay annual tribute 
(1672). Refusing to accept the arrangement, 
the Poles under their able general John 
Sobieski (afterwards their king) defeated the 
Turks at Lemberg (1675), and at the Treaty of 
Zurawna the Turks obtained greater part of 
Podolia with Kameneitz and one-third of 
Ukraine (1676). Now Achmet died, and his 
successor Kara Mustafa laid siege to Vienna 
for the second time to overthrow the Austrian 
Empire (1683). This siege is a memorable in- 
cident in the history of Europe. If Vienna fell, 
the Turks would probably have extended their 
frontiers to the Rhine and thereby threatened 
European civilisation ; or Louis XIV, after the 
collapse of Austria, posing himself as the 
champion of Christendom would have fought 
against the Turks and defeating them realised 
his dream of founding a Bourbon monarchy over 
Europe. However, in the absence of any help 
from the leading European Powers, the Emperor 
begged assistance from Sobieski, now king of 
Poland, who defeated the Turks near Vienna. 
Shortly after, Kara Mustafa was murdered for 
his defeat by the order of Sultan Mahomed IV. 

Austria, Venice, and Russia at war with 
Turkey : 

The Austrians now entered into a Holy 
League with Venice by Papal mediation and 
under Morosini reduced large part of Morea 
( 1 685). At the same time Austria crushed a revolt 
in Austrian Hungary led by Tokoli, a Hungarian 
patriot who was being backed by Turkey, and 
the Turks lost Ofen, the capital of Turkish 
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Hungary. The New Vizier, Suleiman Pacha 
attempted to recover the town, but was defeated 
at Mohacz, and Croatia and Slavonia were 
subdued (1687). Next year Transylvania was 
annexed by the Emperor and it, renouncing the 
Turkish suzerainty, became a province of the ■ 
King of Hungary; Belgrade , the bulwark of the 
Turks in Hungary, was next captured by the 
Austrians and the Turks were thus expelled 
from Hungary. The Venetians had also over- 
run Servia and Bulgaria. Russia also attacked 
the Eastern frontier of Turkey. The Turks 
were, as if, going to be expelled from the soil of 
Europe. 

Having lost their patience by constant r 
defeats, the Janissaries deposed Sultan Maho- 3 
med IV in 1687, and his brother, the new Sultan, 3 
Solyman II appointed Mustafa Kiuprili as Vizier, i 
Mustafa enforced discipline in the army and { 
reorganised it, reformed the finances, conciliated 
the Christian subjects by the policy of toleration 
and recovered Servia, Bulgaria and Belgrade 
(1690). He maintained Tokoli as the prince of 
Transylvania. But the Turks were again 
defeated by the Austrians at Szalankemen and 
Mustafa was killed (1691). Sultan Mustafa II, 
who succeeded Achmet II in 1695, led an army 
in person and, though successful at first, 
received a crushing defeat by Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, the Imperial general; at Zenta (1697). 1 
The Russians under Peter the Great had * 
captured Azov from the Turks in 1696 ( Vide 
Bk* BL Ch . V,), and the Venetians reducing 
Morea } were advancing beyond the isthmus of 
Corinth. The attention of the Emperor and 
other European Powers being directed to the 
question of Spanish sucession, through the 
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intervention of England and Holland, a treaty 
was concluded at Carlowitz (1699) by which 
(1) Austria obtained nearly whole of Hungary, 
Tranysylvania, and greater part of Slavonia and 
Croatia, (2) Russia kept Azov, (3) Poland re- 
covered the territories in Podolia, lost to Moha- 
medi IV, and (4) Venice restored all conquests 
north of the isthmus of Corinth but retained 
Morea. Henceforth, the Ottoman Empire ceased 
to be a terror to the Christian Powers of Europe. 
Austria demanded the surrender of the Hunga- 
rian leader, Tokoli, but the Sultan honourably 
refused, and gave him some property in Asia 
Minor where he lived till 1703. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Rise of -Russia and Swedes** 

Russia before Peter the Great : 

The Russian monarchy had 1 been unified 
under Rurik dynasty in the 9th century ; but in 
the 13th century the Tartars or Mongols con- 
quered the country and ruled despotically for 
two centuries, the descendants of the Ruriks 
becoming mere tributaries. Under Ivan III the 
Russians got rid pf the Tartar rule (1480). 

Ivan IV, (1533-84), called ‘the Terrible* extended The early 
the Russian frontiers to the Caspian by the con- history of 
quest of Astrakan from the Tartars. He first theTcc’essioB 
assumed the title of ‘the Czar*. His son and of the 
successor Feoder was deposed by his brother-in- j? ouse °* 
law Boris Godunof and the House of Rurik omano 
came to an end (1598). For the next fifteen 
years Russia was in a condition of anarchy and 
became a bone of contention between Sweden 
and Poland, At last in 16! 3, the patriotic party 
in Russia elected Michael Romanoff, an ancestor 
of the later Czars and a member" of their own 
party. Under the Romanoffs, Polish and 
Swedish influence were got rid of, and Siberia 
was added to the kingdom. • /' i 

Reign of Peter the Great (1682-1725) : 

His Accession , and his Aims : 

The Romanoffs, however, came to particular 
honour in the person of Peter who ascended the 
throne at the age of ten (1682). From 1689, he 

11 
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began to reign supreme at Moscow. Russia 
was still in her original state of barbarism, the 
only bond of connection with the European 
culture being in her adoption of Greek form of 
Christianity ; again, in spite of her vast 
^dominions, she was practically an inland state 
being cooped in on the west and the south by 
Persia, Turkey, Poland, and Sweden ; and the 
Patriarch, the head of the Church, as well as the 
'Streltsi/ the Czar’s body-guard, had much in- 
fluence on the absolute authority of the Czar. 
Peter, with his statesmanlike instinct, “a man of 
miracles” as he was, clearly saw the situation 
and set himself to achieve three great aims of his 
life : — (!) to bring Russia into closer connection 
with Europe, (2) to open a way to the west by 
getting hold on the Black and the Baltic seas, 
and (3) to get rid of the two checks placed upon 
the authority of the Czar. 

His Journey of Instruction : 

To familiarise himself with the western 
civilization he thought of travelling through 
Europe. But before he set out on his journey, 
he secured a port on the Black sea by the con- 
quest of Azov from the Turks (1696), taking 
advantage of their embarassing situation in their 
war with the Emperor. He then spent the year 
1697-98 in his travels in course of which he 
appreciated the practical genius of the Dutch, 
the military organisation of Austria, the refined 
manners of France, the clothes of England, and . 
the German system of administration. 

Removal of the two checks on his authority l 

While at Vienna, Peter heard that the 
Streltsi had revolted and he returned post-haste 
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THE RISE OF RUSSIA AND SWEDEN* 



to home. The rebellious body-guards were put (0 Streltsi 
down with horrible cruelty and a regular army ^ha^edL 
was organised, in their -place, on the European 
model, devoted to the Czar. Thus one check 
on his authority was removed. Again when the (2) The 
old Patriarch died in 1700, Peter organised a Church 
Holy Synod of the Greek Church with himself as dependent 
the President. Thus the Czar, the head of the on the 
state, became the head of the Church. Czar. 

His reforms : 

Now his hands being free, Peter began his 
civilizing labours. Many obnoxious customs 
were removed ; the status of women was 
greatly improved and they were released from 
strict seclusion. Education was made compul- Domestic 
sory among the nobles and several common reforms in 
schools were erected. He built roads and 0 f e p^. n 
canals, hospitals and alms-houses, encouraged 
commerce and industry by inviting hundreds of 
foreign artisans and foreign engineers to settle in 
Russia and establishing Boards of Trade and 
Post Offices, and organised a vigorous system of 
police. He himself had learnt the art of ship- 
building and laid the foundation of a Navy. He 
tolerated all religious sects except the Jesuits, and 
the Bible was translated in the Slavonic language. 

He improved the port of Archangel in the North 
and by the conquest of Azov had gained' a port 
on the Black sea ; now he turned his attention 
to the Baltic coast which was dominated by 
Sweden, the first power of the North, and this 
involved him in a struggle with her. 

Ascendancy of Sweden in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century : 

Sweden had risen to be the first power of the 
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North from the time of Gustavus, and through 
his prominent part in the Thirty Years* War that 
country secured the Baltic provinces in the reign 
of his daughter Christina (Vide Bk,. II, Ch. II). 
Her successor Charles X, called the * Pyrrhus of 
the North / determined to complete the Swedish 
ascendancy on the Baltic. In 1656 he invaded 
Poland and compelled its king John Casimir to 
fly to Silesia, and at the Treaty of Konigsberg 
Frederic William Elector of Brandenburg agreed 
to hold the Duchy of Prussia as a tributary of 
Sweden and not of Poland as before. His 
success however was not lasting, and Poland 
throwing off the Swedish yoke recalled Casimir. 
But Casimir was once more driven out from 
Warsaw, the Polish capital, by the Swedish 
king with the help of the Elector of Brandenburg 
who in recognition of his services obtained a 
part of Poland and the entire independence of 
his Duchy of Prussia thereby laying the founda- 
tion of the future kingdom of Prussia (Vide 
Bk. //, Ch. VIII). A formidable coalition of 
Poland, Russia, Denmark, and the Empire 
was now formed against the ambitious designs 
of Sweden, and Frederic Elector of Branden- 
burg also deserted to Poland on condition of 
having Prussia free from Polish suzerainty. 
The Danes in alliance with the Emperor and the 
Dutch made a naval attack on Gothenburg , and 
the great ‘Northern War* broke out (1657). 
Undismayed, Charles X at once overran the 
Danish provinces of Holstein, Schleswig, and 
Jutland, defeated the Danish troops, and taking 
0 dense e began to threaten Copenhagen. 
By the mediation of France and England the 
Treaty of Roeskflde (1658) was concluded, by 
which Denmark ceded all her possessions in the 
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Scandinavian Peninsula and agreed to close the 
Baltic against all enemies of Sweden. The 
geographical unity of Sweden became now 
complete , But the peace did hot last long and 
the war was renewed with the siege of Copen- Renewal o 
hagen (1658). Charles had already made a truce tiie war ; 
with Russia, but the Elector of Brandenburg at 
the head of the imperial troops continued to 
assist the Danes and compelled the Swedes to 
give up all their conquests on the mainland. At Death of 
this crisis Charles X died (1660), paving the way Charles X. 
to peace in the North through the mediation of w 
England France, and Holland. 

Charles XI, an infant son of Charles X, now Reign of 
succeeded and a Council of Regency was set up ^ 55 ^ 97 )^ 
with the Queen-mother at its head. The Treaty 
of Oliva was concluded between Sweden, 

Poland, and Brandenburg (1660), Poland ceding 
Livonia to Sweden and recognising the inde- 
pendent possession of Prussia to the Great 
Elector of Brandenburg. The Treaty of Copen- Conclusion 
hagen (1660) closed the Danish war on the same 
terms as at Roeskilde, except the clause about ^ ay t 
the exclusion of the hostile vessels from the 
Baltic. The general pacification of the North 
was effected by the Treaty of Kardis (1661) 
between Sweden and Russia on the basis of 
mutual restitution of conquests. 

During the minority of Charles XI, the Condition 
nobles again became self-seeking ; the grants of 
domain-lands were made recklessly, and the ^^ority of 
financial reforms of Charles X were abandoned ; Charles XI, 
thus the treasury became empty, to replenish 
which the Regency began to receive subsidies 
from foreign powers. The greed of English gold 
had led Sweden to join the Triple Alliance 
against France in 1668. (Vide Bfc ///. Ch. /). 
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As masterful Louis XIV had purchased English 
alliance in the Secret Treaty of Dover to make 
war upon Holland, so he subsidised the Swedish 
Regency in 1622. The Elector of Brandenburg 
had undertaken to support the Dutch in their 
war with France, and Charles XI to create a 
diversion in favour of Louis marched upon 
Brandenburg and made some conquests. The 
Great Elector however defeated Charles and with 
the help of Denmark expelled the Swedes from 
Pomerania (1675) which was completely subju- 
gated, After the Peace of Nymegen which had 
concluded the Dutch War, a treaty was made 
between Sweden and Brandenburg through 
French, intervention, by which Pomerania was 
restored to Sweden with the erception of a small 
district on the right bank of the Oder (1679). 
Charles XI made the royal power absolute and 
the council a creature of his will. He revived 
manufacture and commerce and being himself a 
warrior reorganised the Army and the Navy, 
He gave up the aggressive policy of his prede- 
cessors, and taking up the reins of the govern- 
ment himself (1672) abandoned the fatal policy 
of receiving French subsidies. He died in 
1697, and was succeeded by his young and in- 
experienced son Charles, XII, known as the 
‘Lion of the North / 

Peter’s struggle with Charles XII of 
Sweden : 

The central event* of Peter’s reign was his 
struggle for supremacy with Sweden in the 
Baltic, then the only high-way of Russia to 
civilised Europe. A triple league between 
Russia, Poland and Denmark was formed against 
Sweden through the efforts of Patkui, a Livo- 
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nian noble who had been condemned to death 
by Charles XII for representing about the mis- 
rule of Sweden in Livonia, (1699). The Danish 
king attacked Schleswig and Holstein, while the 
Poles and the Prussians overran the Swedish 
provinces to the east of the Baltic. Charles XI! 
now besieged! Copenhagen and compelled the 
Danes to make peace (1700). Peter had also Russian 
advanced with a large army to Nerva, but he ^ efeat a *- 
was signally defeated by Charles (1700). erVa ’ 

Intoxicated with his success, Charles now Conquest of 
reduced Livonia, and entering Poland occupied Charles and! 
Warsaw (1702). He next routed the Saxon his attack 
forces of the then Polish king, Augustus Elector on Poland, 
of Saxony, at Clissow and reduced Krakaw, and 
inducing the Polish Diet to declare the Polish 
throne vacant placed Stanislaus, a nominee of 
his own, there (1704). Charles then suddenly in- 
vaded Saxony (1706), where Augustus had with- Charles’s 
drawn and compelled him to agree to a treaty saxony! ° 
acknowledging Stanislaus as king of Poland. 

Charles now had to direct his attention Charles XII 
towards Peter who had, since his defeat at 
Nerva, reorganised his troops and conquered Peter the 
half the Swedish provinces on the Baltic and Great, and 
founded in 1703 amid the marshes at the mouth ^defeat at 
of the Nerva the city of St. Petersburg {modern Puitawa, 
Petrogard), destined to be the capital of Russia. 

He now marched against Peter, but his army, 
overcome by the hardships of the march and 
rigours of the climate, received a crushing defeat 
at Puitawa and he fled for refuge to Turkey 
(1709) ; thus Nerva was avenged . When Charles 
arrived at Stralsund (1714), he found' Livonia, Events in 
Esthonia, Riga, Finland, and certain other ^ring 
important Swedish towns already conquered by Charles’s 
Peter and Augustus of Saxofiy restored on the 
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in Turkey 
from 1709 
to 1714. 


Polish throne by the Czar ; Prussia under 
Frederick William I had joined th£ anti-Swedish 
alliance to enforce his claims on Pomerania ; 
Hanover under George I of England had taken 
the same side. Charles, unable to struggle 
against this formidable combination, came back 
to Sweden (1715) and immediately after Pomera- 
nia was completely reduced by Prussia and 
Wismar being taken by the allies, Sweden lost 
war with her last possessions on German soil (1716). In 
Denmark spite of domestic troubles, Charles continued the 
aHvice 6 war > and by the advice of his minister, Goxz, a 
of Gorz. man of restless ambition and great diplomat, he 
thought of buying off Russia ; but he died in 
1718 while invading Norway. 

Reign of Ulricha Eleanor, sister of Charles now 

Ulricha succeeded and was compelled by the oligarchi- 
(17?8-20); ca l party to accept limitations on the absolute 
power of the monarch and to give up the policy 
of Gorz who was executed. Peace was 
hurriedly made through the intervention of the 
English minister, Carteret, with Hanover, Poland, 
Pacification Prussia, and Denmark, by which Hanover 
of the North obtained Bremen and Verden, Augustus the 
of peace? 8 Strong received recognition as king of Poland, 

! 7 1 9-20. Prussia obtained large part of Pomerania, and 

Denmark was exempted from Sound-dues and 
allowed to annex Schleswig (1719-20). Ulricha 
abdicated in favour of her husband, the Prince 
of Hesse, who was elected king as Frederick I 
Accession (1720). Russia now brought her war with 

of Frederic I. Sweden to a close at the Treaty of Nystad (1721) 

by which Sweden yielded to Russia Livonia, 
Esthonia and a few other places, and Peter 
Treaty of restored Finland to Sweden and agreed to abstain 
Nystad and f rom any interference in her internal affairs. 

Since Pultawa, Sweden had stepped down from 
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her position as great Power in the North, and the its ejects 
Treaty of Nystad transferred the supremacy on on ^ we en ’ 
the Baltic from Sweden to Russia . 

Peter’s war with Turkey : 

When Charles XII had fled to Turkey after 
his defeat at Pultawa (1709), the Sultan, declared 
war on Russia at his instigation. At Prath in Critical 
Moldavia Peter was surrounded by the Turkish Peter°in 0 
army but was rescued by the skilful nagotiations Turkey, 
of his mistress (afterwards wife) Catharine. As 
a result of the Treaty of Pruth (1711), Peter gave 
back Azov to the Turks, destroyed all Russian 
fortresses in the Turkish territory, and promised 
;to allow a free passage to Charles XII. 

Estimates of Peter the Great, and of s 

Charles XII : ' 

Though uneducated, uncivilised and ab~ 
dieted to sensual pleasures, Peter had a clear 
notion of the requirements of his subjects and 
displayed the highest qualities of constructive 
statesmanship. Like Philip II of Spain, he was Peter's 
a true representative of his race. His motive to despotism 
establish an unqualified despotism in Russia was 
not like any motive of personal aggrandisement 
of Louis XIV. As he had little faith in the work- 
ing of internal forces, he considered the despotic 
authority of the Czar as the only means to realise 
his ideal, and any opposition therefore to his 
various foreign innovations was ruthlessly 
suppressed ; even his own son, the Tsarevich 
Alexis, who opposed his progressive policy, had 
to die in prison from the ecects of torture (1718). His interest 
But in spite of his absolutism, he sought for the 8 ^j^f ct8 
material interests of his people for which he was 
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loved by most of his subjects, and hence the 
machinery of government set up by him worked 
well for a century after his death (1725). He is 
said to have uttered “I am the first servant of 
my people ”, and this, he justified by his 
measures. 

The power of Sweden, however, in the latter 
half of the 17th century, rested solely on her 
military organisation and the warlike ability of 
her rulers, and as a purely military state can not 
last long, it was natural to rouse the antagonism 
of her neighbours. Charles XII of Sweden,, 
whom no dangers, however sudden or imminent,, 
Charles XII could occasion dismay, and who was a prodigy 
a f P fcr^ iS fii streng *k as well as of energy, astonished all 
o s reng Europe by his successes against the allies ; but 
these successes were destined to be fatal to his 
kingdom. He began to meditate enterprises 
against his enemies, extravagant and impracti- 
cable in their nature ; and the cool and un- 
dismayed perseverence of his great adversary. 
Czar Peter, at length prevailed over his ill- 
directed ardour. 

Successors of Peter the Great : 

Peter was succeeded by his widow 
Catharine I (1725) who followed Peter’s system 
of government, established close relations with 
Charles VI of Austria, and ruled firmly till her 
death (1727). During the reign of her sucessor 
^727*30^ P e ^ er II? grandson of Peter the Great, the old 
Russian party with its reactionary policy was 
revived. But during the successive reigns of 
Anne (of Courland) and of Elizabeth, niece and 
daughter of Peter the Great respectively, Russia 
took up the thread of the great monarch’s policy 
arid came to be recognised as a great European 
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who then ascended the throne (1762). During 1752 ^% 3 
the reigns of Anne and Elizabeth, Russia had 
become a great Northern Power, and now 
Catharine II tried to make her still more powerful 
through her expansion towards the west and the 
south by destroying Poland and Turkey. Before Her 
her death she succeded, in destroying Poland 
in conjunction with Austria and Prussia by the R oland. 
three famous partitions of 1772, 1773, and 1795 
(Vide Bk- MI, Ch. IX), and in bringing Turkey 
to her feet by utterly defeating the Turks in two 
wars. . .■ , 

Sultan Mustafa III being opposed to the First 
Russian intervention in Poland had declared war 5 US ??V 
against Russia (1768). The Russians drove the WaV* 
Turks from Moldavia and Wallachia (1770) ; 1768-74 ; 
after a temporary truce, hostilities were resumed 
and the Turks, being completely defeated, 
signed a Treaty at Kutchuk Kainardji (1774) by 
which Russia secured a firm footing on the 
northern coasts of the Black Sea, the right of 
free commercial navigation in Turkish waters. Armed 
and the possession of Crimea and Kuban. In Neutrality 
1782, Catharine instituted the Armed Neutrality England 
between herself, the Emperor* Prussia, and and Russis 
Portugal against the naval power of England, ^J!|^ nce 
and, renewing the alliance with Emperor Austria. 
Joseph II of Austria, thought of making new 
acquisitions near Constantinople. The Turks 
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declared war against Russia in 1787 ; but they 
being defeated by Austria and Russia, Leopold II 
(the successor of Emperor Joseph II), and 
Catharine ended the war by separate treaties. 
By the Treaty of Jassy (1792), Russian territory 
extended along the Black Sea to the Dneister 
towards Moldavia. Henceforth the Russian 
dream of advancing upon Constantinople was 
left to the successors of Catharine II. In the 
midst of her military operations however 
Catharine protected and encouraged the Arts 
and Sciences, as well as the commerce of Russia, 
gave a new code of laws to her people, and 
opened the country more thoroughly to the 
western influences. She left Russia as the 
greatest Power of the North at her death (1796). 
Though a woman of great genius and an enthu- 
siast for learning, Catharine was incredibly 
profligate and unscrupulous. 



CHAPTER VI 


England and France before the French 
Revolution. 


brought a lasting check upon the abuse of the sovereignty 
royal power in England, but also in other changed, 
countries it totally changed the old popular s 

conception of sovereignty, that succession to the i mpose 
throne was a matter of indefeasible hereditary religion on 
right. It also established the principle that ^ eetoblSSwsd 
nation had the right to impose religion upon its ( c ) England 
king. England and Holland henceforth . co- ^ 
operated to maintain a ‘balance of power’ in op p 0 a s ^ t ^ e 
Europe by standing against the ambitious schemes 
schemes of Louis XIV of France* the greatest Louis, 
champion of monarchical absolutism in Europe. 

England after the Glorious Revolution : 

Ascending the throne of England, William Reign of 
had to crush the risings In Ireland and Scotland aEK ^ 

in favour of the dethroned Stuart James II. His (1689-1702). 
life-long desire was to check the aggressions of 
Louis XIV of France, the dangerous enemy of Foreign 
his native country. Now entering in alliance with 
ytfie Emperor, he wag^ 

/Augsburg against Louis, who was compelled by 
/the Treaty of Ryswick to recognise William as F , , 

I king of England ( Vide Bh H. Ch. HI). Shortly joined the 
1 after, to preserve the ‘balance of power’ in War 
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Europe, the two Partition T reaties for the Spanish 
dominions were effected, and William took a 
leading part in their arrangement as well as in 
the formation of the Grand Alliance between 
England, Holland, and the Empire against the 
union of France and Spain (Vide Bk- ///- C7i. III). 
Just at this juncture James II died, and Louis 
acknowledged his son, the ‘Old Pretender/ as 
the rightful king of England. The English nation 
took it as a breach of the treaty of Ryswick, and 
at once joined the War of the Spanish Succession. 
But William did not live to see the result as he 
died in 1702, settling the succession to the throne 
by the ‘Act of Settlement 9 to his deceased wife's 
sister Anne and, in case of her death without 
heirs, to the Electress Sophia and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants. 

His successor, Queen Anne, played her part 
ably in the War of the Spanish Succession and 
won for England a leading position ( Vide Bh. IL 
Ch. III.). The Tories were however averse to 
the war and did not approve of the brilliant 
progress of Marlbrough. As the expenses of the 
war increased, people grew more weary of the 
war-mania and joined the opposition ; and as 
soon as the Tories came to power, Marlborough 
was disgraced and shortly after peace was 
secured by the T reaty of U trecht (1713). Besides, 
some territorial gains of England (Vide Bfy. III. 
Ch. Ill), the commercial monopoly of Spain in 
the West Indies was destroyed and England 
assumed the character of a great trading empire ; 
moreover, the revolutionary arrangement of 1688 
received the sanction of Europe. 

Meanwhile, the Union of England with 
Scotland by the Act of 1707, had been effected 
by which the two Parliaments were merged in 
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one, though Scotland maintained her Wn church Act of 
and her own laws. Anne died in 1714, and with ^ mon ’ 1707. 
the accession of George I, the son of the Electress 
Sophia, the rule of the House of Hanover began. 


England after the First Two Hanoverians : 


The reign of the first Hanoverian sovereign, 

George I, was one of peace. But he had 
once to wage war against Philip V of Spain Reign of 
who in violation of the Treaty of Utrecht 
was trying to enforce his claim on the 
French throne. At this time, Alberoni, the Aggressive 
son of a gardener in Piacenza who had come §3b«onf 
to Spain with his patron, had risen to eminence t^e Spanish 
and become the chief minister of Philip V of minister. 
Spain. He tried his best to recover the old 
position of Spain in Europe, and began to 
develop for this purpose the long-neglected 
internal resources of the country. He began to 
encourage commerce and industry, reorganise 
the Army, improve the finances and revive 
the Navy which had once made Spain great. 

In 1717 Spain seized Sardinia, which had been 
given to Austria by the treaty of Utrecht, and 
conquered Sicily to recover her old possessions 
in Italy. France, Holland, and the Emperor 
joined their hands with England forming the 
Quadruple A lliance and the Spanish fleet was The 
beaten off Cape Passero by the English Admiral Quadruple 
Byng ( 1718 ). Alberoni now began to negotiate gainst** 
with Gorz, the Swedish minister, to support the Spain and 
Jacobites against the Hanoverians, whilst, a ^e^mtBreak 
conspiracy was concerted in France for deposing Spanish 
Duke of Orleans, the Regent of Louis XV, and War. 
giving the regency to Philip V of Spain. But all 
these failed, when Alberoni was disgraced in the 
court ( 1719 ). 
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in consequence of peace, there was a 
marked increase of speculation among the 
people in the reign of George I, and the famous 
South Sea Bubble (1720) caused much distress. 
There was a loud outcry against the ministers, 
and Sir Robert Walpole, one of the leading 
Whigs, restored public credit encouraged 
commerce and industry of the country, and 
became gradually recognised as the Prime 
Minister or the President of the English 
‘Cabinet/ This ‘Cabinet was an informal 
committee, composed of a dozen or more 
members of the Parliament, which carried on the 
practical administration of the government in 
consultation with the king. Owing to his 
ignorance of English language and English 
affairs. King George I ceased to attend the 
Cabinet councils, and became more and more 
dependent on his ministers. But he recognised 
that the Cabinet must be nominated by the 
Parliamentary majority as the national represen- 
tatives had the right to control the national 
policy, and since then it has become dependent 
for its existence upon the will of the House of 
Commons. Thus the reign of George I, wit- 
nessed the final establishment of the Cabinet 
system, and the Commons gaining the ultimate 
voice in shaping the governmental policies, the 
power and influence of the Crown largely 
diminished. 

Under the guidance of Walpole the new 
king, George II,. continued the peace-policy of 
his father till whole Europe was convulsed by 
the War of the Austrian Succession (Vide 
Bk- ///. Ch, VIII), Commercial relations between 
England and Spain being again strained, Wal- 
pole was forced to declare war against Spain, 
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war was conducted so siuggismy mat an oiame 
went to Walpole. Being himself an advocate of Foreign 
peace, he refused to take part in the War of the 
Austrian Succession for which his majority 
having melted away he had to resign office in 
1742. England had consolidated herself under 
his rule when he had governed on the principles 
of common sense. Though a successful admi- 
nistrator and able financier, he introduced the 
corrupt system of bribery in managing elections 
and controlling the House of Commons. His 
motto was Quieta non mover e (let sleeping dogs Domestic 
lie) — not to rouse up opposition by attacking adminis^ 
vested interests ; thus he gave relief to the Walpole. 
Dissenters by passing every year an Indemnity 
Act , instead of repealing the Test Act which 
remained on the statute book.' 

The Jacobite Revolt of 1745 : 

Though England gained nothing in the War 
of the Austrian Succession, save a confirmation 
of the commercial advantages secured from 
Spain at the treaty of Utrecht, the breach of the 
friendship between France and England did £*e£eat of 
encourage the ‘Young Pretender* Charles p r etende? 8 
Edward to land in Scotland and to march up to in Scotland. 
Derby. He was however defeated at Culloden 
Moor (1746) and escaped to France where he 
died. 

England and the Seven Years’ War 

The English House of Commons, could no 
longer continue the peace-policy. The colonial 
rivalry between England and France in America 
and in India led to the outbreak of wars between 
the two countries, which became blended with 
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w a 7i?i Ur ° Pe is known a s the Seven Ye 
ur .„. D J ar (Vide Bh HI. Ch. VIII.). The war at 

22S team pV g t in ‘^ the English> brou ^ 

Seven Years’ f 1 * ain Pltt»_the Great Commoner’ to the h< 
W.,. of „ England and secured the E± 

colonel supremacy in America and in Inf 
Pitts indoimtable will and tireless ene) 
pervaded every deDartm^n* 

Fno-licU r : ae P artmen t Of government a 
nghsh misrortunes were retrieved. Frederi 
the Great nghtly remarked of him, “England h 
at last brought forth a man.” § h 

France after the death of Louis XIV 

Regency of the Duke of Orleans : 

While Walpole was making England 
leading commercial and industrial state in th 

ccession of world France did nothing to recover her podtio 
after her disaster in the War of the Q • 
Succession. After the deaTh of Lout Xivt 
great-grandson Louis XV a W ( c V ’ “ 

accomplishment,, di'Sed 'thTpeopfeby ht 

frivolous excesses and vicious character 7 in 

of 4a noblea’and die 

wateh overt ° f Min «ter s to 

watch over the departments of the state ^ 

introduced rather a constitutional form of cavern 
deplorable after the War of the S^Sh'SicISr 

d,., ,o M *e situation th. P Ret^SE 

up the suggestion of a Scotch adventurer John 
Law, to form a bank having at its back all the 
rorource, of the atate a, recuAy for jit 
paper-money and to bring die whole "Seal 
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■ commerce under its control ; this inflation of the 
l credit would not only enable the state to get rid 
j of its debt easily, but to strengthen the monarchy 
? by repurchasing the offices which had been sold 
and thereby reasserting its absolute control over 
the magistracy. Law’s proposals having met 
with rejection at first, he established an in- 
dependent bank in 1716 which, being successful, 
was converted into a state-bank in 1718. The 
hank was then united to John Law’s Mississipi The 
Company which had been given the exclusive Company 
monopoly of trade with the recently discovered an d the 
territory of Louisiana. The combined affair financial 
enabled the government to pay off 1 200 millions cras ' 
of national debt at 3%. The shares of the v 

Mississipi Company were greedily taken up, a 
regular mania of stock-jobbing began ; paper- 
money went on being issued unlimited, which 
led to their depreciation and the crash naturally 
came in 1 720, along with the South Sea Bubble 
in England. The bank stopped payment and 
was abolished afterwards ; John Law escaped 
| from France for fear of life, and credit was 
shaken. But the losses fell more upon indi- 
| viduals than upon the whole nation and the 
government had substantially reduced its debt 

at the expense of private individuals. | 

* The Regent however was successful in his Foreign 

foreign policy. Acting on the advice of affairs : • j 

Cardinal Dubois, he entered into an alliance :jj 

with England against Philip V of Spain. i 

Holland and the Emperor joined the alliance, \ 

thus making it Quadruple Alliance ; and when The 1 

the war against Spain broke out (1718), a French Quadruple 1 

army crossed the Pyrenees and compelled Spain J 

to make peace (1720) and to dismiss her Spanish ] 

ambitious minister Alberoni. Spain being no war - j 
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longer a formidable foe, she was won over by 
the Regent by double marriage alliances— 
Louis XV to marry the Infanta, and the daughter 
of the Regent to marry the Prince of the 
Asturias, This Spanish alliance however did 
not interrupt the cordial relations between 
France and England. 

In 1 723 Louis XV attained his majority and 
the Regency came to an end ; Dubois became 
the First Minister but he soon died ; Duke of 
Orleans also followed him to the grave (1723). 

Government of Fleury, and after : 

Monsieur le Due, the Duke of Bourbon, 
directed the affairs of the state from 1723-26 and 
bitterly persecuted the Huguenots. The im- 
position of a new land-tax on the privileged 
classes made him unpopular, and Cardinal 
rleury came to power. He improved the 
finances by rigid economy, and like Walpole 
followed a pacific policy. Being an admirer of 
the Jesuits, he began to persecute the Jansenists. 
f hough his foreign policy was one of peace, 
h ranee had to wage war with Austria from 1733 

tC r d i- , S aUSe a difference on the question 
o! Polish Succession ( Vide War of the Polish 
Succession Bk. III. Ch. VII.) and in it she 

gamed the Duchy of Lorraine. The other war, 
the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-46), 
though led to no territorial change in France’ 
was followed by the rapid decline of the French 
power. France was compelled to recognise the 
maritime supremacy of the English which was 
lully established by the next great war, the 

T, enY t arS War ' Cardinal Fleury had died in 
1743 at the ripe old age of 93, and the unity in 
administration was broken down by discord 
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among several rivals for power who tried to 
gain influence over the king. The real direction 
of French affairs however fell from this time in 
the hands of the royal mistress Madame de L ou is 
Pompadour and her favourites, and in the Seven with the 
Years’ War ( 1 756-63) France had to make enor- advice of his 
mous sacrifices {Vide Bh, III. Ch. VIII.) French mistress ' 
historians speak of this war as “an ignoble 
affair, a record of blunders and follies”, as it not 
only frustrated completely the dream of a French Loss of 
colonial empire and of commercial supremacy France in the 
in America and in India, but also drained France 
of her resources and alienated the people groan- 
ing under heavy taxation from the Bourbon 
monarchy. 

Later Years of Louis XV : 

The next eleven uneventful years of the 
reign of Louis XV (1763-74) witnessed the 
development of the germs of those movements 
which led to the French Revolution. The court 
became highly corrupt ,\the king cared only for 
his sensual pleasures and debaucheries ; the in- 
famous Parc aux Cerjs (the Deer Park) spread 
shame and misery among hundreds of families 
and cost an enormous sum which told heavily 
on the ruined finances of the time. Madame de 
Pompadour died in ! 764, and Choiseul became Ministry of 
the chief minister. Choiseul tried to revive the Choiseul: 
naval greatness of France and to recover the lost 07647$)* 
French possessions from England. He sub- 
ordinated the domestic affairs to foreign policy. 

At home, he was vexed by the Jesuits, and had His policy 
to quarrel incessantly with the Parlement of at home and 
Paris which tried to curb the royal authority over a roa 
taxation and administration of justice, specially 
in matters of arbitrary imprisonment by Lettres 
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de Catchet. The revolt of Paoli in Corsica was 

rS eSS TL and Corsica Was added to France 
• 177 A l m , lni ? ter was dismissed from office 

m, 1770, through the influence of the new royal 
mistress Madame du Barry, a woman of low 
origin, who now began to reign supreme over a 
triumvirate composed of Chancellor Maupeou 
finance minister Abbe Terrai, and Foreign 
minister, D Aiguillon. Foreign agairs became 
neglected. Parlement of Paris and other pro- 
vincial parlements were abolished, and a new 
and less independent judicial system was set up 
to do their works. Louis died in 1774, destroy- 
ing the prestige of the great Bourbon monarchy 

ffie Grand y ^ ** CardinaIs ’ and Louis 

England under George III (1760-1820) : 

^ In course of the Seven Years' War, 
George 11 had died (1760), and was succeeded 
by his grandson George 111. His chief aim was 
to recover the influence of the Crown over the 
Parliament which he actually accomplished with 
the help of a party, called the King’s Friends 
who voted m the Parliament according to the 
instructions of the king, and so the continental 

T 1 - i t a , 7 .fr° n i ary Merest with him. He 
dismissed William Pitt, the ‘Great Commoner’, 
whose marvellous organization had led to the 
English victories in the war since 1758 and 
appointing Lord Bute, a man of his own choice 
as his minister, concluded the Peace of Paris 
with F rance (1 763) . By this peace England 
freed her American; colonies from French 
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supreme in the New World, the conquest of Jhe^ n 
Canada prepared the way for the revolt of the R^lution 
American colonies. In 1765, the English Padia** its origin, 
ment taxed the American colonies by the Stamp 
Act, which, being resented, though was with- 
drawn, the right of taxing the colonies by the 
mother-country was formally asserted. So 
frictions continued, and when Townshend 
foolishly imposed some customs duties, agita- 
tions began afresh and Boston riots and massa- 
cres took place (1770). Lord North repealed all 
those duties except on tea 1773), which led to 
the throwing of the tea-chests from the ships into 
the Boston harbour by the colonists. Angry at 
this, the British Parliament passed Acts closing 
the Boston port for commerce, depriving 
Massachussets of its representative institutions, 
and prohibiting public meetings without leave of Indepen- 
the Governor. The Congress at Philadelphia ^£ ce .°* 
raised an army under George Washington for re cogniaed, 
resistance against England and the ‘ Declaration 1783. 
of Independence 9 was issued in 1776. The 
English general Lord Cornwallis at last surren- 
dered at Yorkfown (1781), and at the Peace of 
Versailles (1783) the independence of the 
American colonies was recognised. 

The success of the Americans soon en- 
couraged the Irish to agitate for legislative 
independence, which was granted by the d ence 0 f 
English ministry in 1 782 being frightened at the Ireland, 
American calamity. Troubles however did not 
end in Ireland and bloody encounters between 
the Catholic natives and Protestant colonists 
continued. Pitt the Younger, who had 

become Prime Minister in 1783, put an end to The Act 
these conditions by the Act of Union (1800) 
whereby the British and Irish Parliaments were 
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united into one for both the countries. Since 
then Ireland' is being ruled from Westminster for 
all purposes. 

The Act of Union however did not so much' 
attract the attention of the people, for all Europe 
was then being convulsed by the great French 
Revolution. (Vide Bk- IV. Ch. I). 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Empire after the Peace of 
Westphalia. 

Emperor Leopold I., (1658-1705) : 

Emperxtt, Fer^ipamd HI,, had . concluded jEe 

pJ^rfWSo&> (1643) wkich 

ilS'n.istirslvTow.r,. After k. d»th h« son ] 
Leopold I became Emperor ( 1 658). His election 
was much hampered by Mazarin’s intrigues with 
German Princes to place the Imperial crown on 
the head of Louis XIV of France. Though 
Leopold overcame all those difficulties, he was 
forced by the electors to confirm that article in 
the Peace of Westphalia which bound Austria 
not to send any assistance to Spain. This event 
finally broke the traditionary alliance between 
the two Hapsburgh powers and weakened both 
of them. As France utterly humbled Spam at 
the Treaty of Pyrenees (1659), the reigns of 
Ferdinand III and Leopold I may be said to have 
witnessed the destruction of Hapsburgh ascen- 
dancy and the establishment of Bourbon 
supremacy in Europe. However Leopold tried 
his best to curb the ambitions of the Bourbons. 
When Louis XIV conducted his ambitious 
war against the Dutch (1672-78), Leopold sent 

assistance to the Dutch, though he gamed 
no territories by the Peace of Nymegen 
(1678). Again, when Louis tried to push the 
French frontier into Germany, annexing cer- 
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election. 
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tain territories by his 
times of peace, Leop< 

Augsburg and made 
(1688-97) ; but the Pc_. 

virtually gave him nothing. 

Hapsburgh supremacy in 
the Austrian and Spanish Houses o 
under one crown, I 
second son* Archduke ( 

L C • 1 1 Uiauctj, g 

me Spanish crown after the demise 
who was childless. But his nlan x 
hy Louis XIV 
sion f 

second will of Charles II 
Spanish Succession broke out in 1701, an d 
Leopold died m 1 70 4. 

u l boU f h unsuccessful to re-establish 
Hapsburgh supremacy m Europe, Leopold I had 
succeeded to keep the empire intact against 
Bourbon aggression. He also saved Europe by 
repulsing Turkish invasions of Germany. The 
Turks were utterly defeated at St. Gothard 
(1664), compelled to raise the second siege of 
Vienna (1633) and finally by the Treaty of 
Carlowttz (1699), they had to cede to the 
Emperor nearly the whole of Hungary 
Transylvania, and Slavonia (Vide Bk- 111° Ch 

beL »? iUS '’ **f U “T? ,hc «PW»tio„ of 

-t”Lv m “' powe ’*" 1 Emperor since 


vcunwns ixt 

old joined the League of 
; war upon the French 
'eace of Ryswick (1697) 
Then to re-establish 
Europe by 

re-uniting 
i ~“”- J °* Hapsburghs 
Leopold claimed that his 
~" e Charles, should inherit 
-- — J of Charles II 
out ins plan was defeated 
Who secured the Spanish succes- 

, ", k “ ""A” 1 ,' by the 

The War of the 


His claim 
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succession, 


tlis war 
with the 
Turks.. 


Joseph I, (I705-II) 

He ruled only for six 
was much absorbed in th 
Succession. He died (I7i 
by his brother Charles VI. 
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Charles VI, (1711-40) 


His war with Spain : 

Charles’s election as Emperor threatened Charles 
the European balance of power which England 
and Holland had tried their best to maintain in Utrecht, 
the War of Spanish Succession. So, Charles’s 
allies concluded with Spain the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713), the terms of which Charles had to accept. 

Charles accepted the treaty, but he never gave He joined 
up his dream of Spanish succession. He formed Quadruple 
a Quadruple Alliance (1718) with England, Alliance. 
Holland, and France against the ambitious 
designs of Spain, which was returning to her 
former power and splendour under the able 
guidance of her minister, Aiberoni. Though 
Charles’s dream of Spanish succession was never 
realised, he was able to recover Sicily which had 
been conquered from Savoy without a pretext 
by Spain in 1718, and to retain it in exchange 
for Sardinia which was given to Savoj'. 

His war with the Turks : 

In 1714 Sultan Achmet III declared war He assisted 
against Venice, and his troops conquered Morea 
and the Venetian fortresses in Crete. Emperor xTrlts!** & 
Charles at once joined Venice against the Turks, 
compelled them to raise the seige of Corfu, 
defeated them at Peterwardein and conquered 
T emesvar, the last Ottoman possession in 
Hungary (1716). Then Belgrade, the point 
from which Turkey always menaced Hungary 
and Germany, being conquered by the Imperial- Treaty of 
ists in 1717, the Sultan sued for peace. By the Passarowxtz, 
Treaty of Passarowitz (1) the Emperor got the 
whole of Hungary, Belgrade, and a strip of 
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Servia, (2) the Sultan kept Morea, (3) but Venice 
obtained no material advantages. 

The Pragmatic Sanction : 

In the year 1718, the Emperor was at the 
zenith of his power by his successful conclusion 
of the wars against Spain and Turkey. But his 
power began to decline from this time, owing 
to his determination to have his Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion confirmed by the European Powers who got 
endless opportunities to interfere in Austrian 
politics thereby. 

The Pragmatic Sanction was nothing but a 
document of Emperor Charles, accepted by his 
council in 1713, which contained three articles: 


Charles 
issued the 
Pragmatic 
Sanction . 
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‘ Pragmatic 
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Scheldt since the Peace ofFonna.ion 
. East India Company at 0sten( j 
trian Netherlands (1722). Company, 
oying the direct Imperial 
6 % of its profits to the 

' The English, "the Dutch and the French E L 
Companies being jealous of this nval Company, Holland, 
Rndand Holland and France joined hands to an d France, 
suppress it. On the other hand, Spain, so long 
an enemy of Austria, joined her fearing the 
commercial pretensions of England to a mono- 
nolv in Spanish America, and by the First Treaty F rs t Treaty 
of Vienna (1725) she guaranteed the Pragmatic °^ lenna ' 
Sanction, recognised the Ostend Company, and 
opened the Spanish ports to it, while CharlesV! 
gave up his claims to the Spanish throne. 1 his 
Austro-Spanish league was soon joined by 
Prussia, Russia, and the German princes. p rU3?ia , 
Thus, commercial rivalry became one of the R«^ n 
chief factors of European politics, and princes 
was about to involve Europe in a great world- joined 
war which, however, was averted by the disgrace Austria, 
of Riooerda (Alberoni's successor as the chier 
minister of Spain who de.ired to revive he. 
commercial prosperity by destroying the ma the fal j 0 f 
time power of England and arranged the above Ripperda. 
Treaty of Vienna) through the pacific foreign 
policy of Walpole and Fleury, the two ministers 

of England and France. 

Charles VI, however, soon gave up his 
Spanish alliance and, in order to gain th = assent 
of England and France to the Pragmatic ; Charles 
Sanction, suspended the Ostend Company for 
seven years at the Congress of Soissons { f JAo). w ith Spain. 
Spain now entered into an °^ el ?f iv ® an l 
defensive alliance with England, Holland, and 


of the river 
Westphalia, founded an 
Ostend port in the Aust: 
The company, while enj< 
patronage, was to pay < 
Imperial treasury 
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France by the Treaty of Seville (1729), and with- 
drew commercial privileges given to the Ostend 
Company. 

Enraged at the Spanish withdrawal of 
commercial previleges from the Ostend 
Company, Charles VI threatened to declare war 
against Spain, but he was pacified by Walpole 
who procured 1 English guarantee for the 
Pragmatic Sanction in the Second Treaty of 
Vienna (1731) between England and the 
Emperor, by which Charles VI agreed to dissolve 
the Ostend Company. Thus, Charles sacrificed 
his subjects’ interests in order to have his 
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173 1. 
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Treaty of Vienna (1735) by which (I) Augustus 
got the Polish throne, (2) Stanislaus got the 
Duchy of Lorraine, which on his death was to Third 
pass to the French king, (3) Don Carlos, Treaty of 
son. of Philip V of Spain, got Naples and Sicily j^ na * 
with the title of King, (4) Sardinia got Novara 
and Tortona, (5) the Emperor got his lost 
territories, also Parma and Piacenza, (6) and 
France confirmed the ‘Pragmatic Sanction/ 

Last years of Charles VI ; 

The last few years of Charles were unhappy. The Austro- 
Having declared war against the Turks in order Turkish 
to assist Russia which had attacked Turkey to ( 1737.39) 
recover Azof (1737), his armies were defeated 
and the disgraceful Treaty of Belgrade (1 739) 
was the consequence ; Belgrade, Temesvar, 

Orsova, and all the country between the Danube 
and the Saave, were ceded to the Turks. He Death of 
died broken-hearted in 1 740, leaving a disjointed VI, 

and ill-governed group of territories to his eldest 
daughter Maria Theresa, for whose succession 
he had laboured so much and brought ruin upon 
Austria. 

Charles VII (1742-45) : 

The death of Charles VI plunged Europe in Accession of 
one general and ruinous war — the War of the Maria 
Austrian Succession (1741-48) (Vide Bfc ///.Teresa. 

Ch. VIII). By the ‘Pragmatic Sanction/ 
Archduchess Maria Theresa, on her father’s 
death, immediately assumed the rule of Austria, 

Bohemia, Hungary and the other Hapsburgh 
lands with her husband Francis of Lorraine as 
joint ruler, and declared her husband Emperor. 

But the claims of Maria Theresa to the Imperial 


1 » 


II 




Francis I (1745-65) 


The works 
of Maria 
Theresa. 


d y virtue or Her superior 
qualities. She reorganised the army, reformed 
the finances, purified the law-courts, stopped the 
religious persecutions, and conciliated the 
subjects of various nationalities of the Empire, 
especially the Magyars of Hungary, with the 
help of the Imperial Chancellor, Kaunitz. But 
the Emperor became soon involved in the Seven 
Years’ War (1756-63), owing to the Empress's 
inordinate desire to wrest Silesia from Prussia, 
which acquired it from Austria during the war 
of the Austrian Succession. In the war, Prussia 
nad the advantage, while Austria suffered much. 
Francis died in 1765 and was succeeded by his 
son Joseph II with whom Maria Theresa jointly 
ruled the Austrian territories till she died (1780). 
in spite of her feminine weakness, she was « 
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Her ability 
and energy 
saved 
Austria 
from ruin 
and dis- 
integration. 


Domestic 
reforms of , 
Joseph. 


Joseph II. (1765-00) : 

, His Reforms : 

Joseph had very little harmony with his Aim of 
mother. His aim was to make of the Joseph. 
Austrian dominions an ideal state, compact 
geographically, homogeneous in language and 1 
customs, the sovereign holding all power in his Her ability 
hands, and all the provinces being ruled: alike. g^^ ner8y 
An enlightened prince as he was, he was the Austria 
champion of religious toleration and an ardent from ruin 
advocate of domestic reforms. Joseph, though ? nc * ^ 1S '. 
opposed by his mother, (1) made the Church m egra ° n * 
subordinate to the State, (2) gave full religious 
toleration and rights of citidenship to the Dissen- Domestic 
ters, (3} made the serfs free by abolishing the reforms of 
privileges of the nobles, (4) granted full liberty to J ose Ph. 
the press, (5) reformed the judicial administration, 

(6) reduced court expenses and cut down the 
pensions list, (7) founded and endowed schools 
for elementary education, and (8) compelled the 
Magyars of Hungary to adopt the German 
language and customs. In all these reforms, as 
well as in shaping his foreign policy, Chancellor 
Kaimtiz had a large share. Like the Emperor, 
he was a partisan of the new movement and an 
/advocate of aggressive foreign policy. 

His Foreign Policy ; 

• Though conciliating at home, Joseph’s 
foreign policy was to aggrandise Austria. He His part 
was one amongst others who were responsible Partition of 
for the First Partition of Poland (1772) by which Poland, 
he, for his share, got the country of Zips and ' 

Red Russia (Vide Bh UL Ch. IX). 

When Maximilian Joseph, the Elector of 
13 
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His designs Bavaria, died (1777), the Emperor claimed a 
Bavaria considerable part of the Electorate on a vague 
and the right which had been set up, but not contended 
War of the f or so long ago as the year 1425, by the Emperor 
SucSrion, Sigismud. Frederick the Great, the king of 
<1777-79), Prussia, fearing the territorial aggrandisement of 
Austria declared war against her. The war, 
known as the War of Bavarian Succession raged 
chiefly in Bohemia. It was, however, brought to 
a close by the Treaty of Teschen (1779) by which 
Joseph had to give up his project. 

When Maria Theresa died in 1780, Joseph, 
to strengthen his position against the Prussian 
king, formed a close alliance with Catharine II 
of Russia. In 1 785 he, never having given up 
his designs upon Bavaria, induced the Elector 
to exchange the Electorate for the Austrian 
Netherlands which he would get with the title 
of King of Burgundy. This high-handed 
scheme, which threatened to revolutionise the 
territorial relations of Germany, led Prussia, 
Saxony, Hanover, and other states to form the 
Fiirstenbund, a sort of union, by which they 
pledged themselves (1) to maintain the existing 
constitution of the Empire, as established by the 
Peace of Westphalia, (2) to protect individual 
states against unlawful aggression, (3) and to 
oppose the projected exchange of Bavaria for 
the Netherlands. The formation of the Fiirsten- 
bund led Joseph at once to give up his 
project. 

In 1 787 Joseph paid a visit to Catharine II of 
Russia and renewed his alliance with her. The 
two ambitious monarchs also formed a bold plan / 
of conquering and dividing the Turkish domi- 
nions in Europe. The Sultan took alarm and ,; | 
declared war against them. The war began in J 


Formation 
of tke 
Fiirsten- 
bund, 1785, 
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i 788, and in the same year, Prussia, England His part 
and Holland formed a Triple Alliance to oppose g a ^f m * 
the schemes of Austria and Russia, and to main- Question, 
tain and consolidate the peace of Europe. (1787-92). 
Though the Austrian and Russian forces defea- 
ted the Turks in battles after battles, the politic 
steps of the members of the Triple Alliance, the 
death of Joseph II, and the pacific foreign policy 
of the new Emperor Leopold II — all combined 
to bring the war to a close by the Turkish 
Treaties of Sistowa (1791 ) and Jassy ( 1 792) with 
Austria and Russia respectively. 

His Character and Work : 

Joseph died in 1790. An ardent champion 
of liberal ideas, eager to grant religious toleration 
and to introduce domestic reforms, Joseph was 
ambitious enough to increase royal power. 

He was the best, though not the greatest Joseph, the 
of those benevolent despots to whom Europe 
owes a good deal.. No one can deny that d espo ts. 
he had a real enthusiasm for progress and 
love for humanity, but his idea was that 
he was to be the sole judge and interpreter 
of the general welfare of his people who should 
not participate in the work of reform. He 
endeavoured to imitate Frederick the Great of Joseph, as 
Prussia in his foreign and domestic government, compared 
but he failed. Professor Lodge remarks, Frederick 
* ‘Joseph is like the boy playing with Chemistry, the Great, 
who loves to mix together the strongest com- 
pounds and to produce startling results ; 

Frederick treats his materials with the economy 
and straightforward purpose of the trained man 
of science.” Thus, though he had laboured his Joseph’s 
life through to elevate and civilise his subjects ^ ai ^ ures * 
he made them unhappy and discontented and 
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earned their hatred. His plan of consolidation 
of the Austrian provinces ended in their com- 
plete dissolution. His hope of adding to hist 
territories was frustrated, as at the time of hia 
death they were in danger of being dismembered 
by Prussia and her allies. These failures were 
due to his doctrinaire and revolutionary haste to. 
do many things at a time, his lack of that wis- 
dom which a reformer must possess to take 
account of the beliefs, habits, and prejudices of 
men and of races, his attempts to ignore the 
past history, and his want of patience to wait for 
results. But he did not fail in everything: his 
abolition of serfdom, his system of education 
and of toleration, and his revision of laws 
produced beneficial results which came to be 
recognised later on. 


’Reasons, of 
Lis "failure. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Rise of Prussia. ff. 

Early History of Brandenburg and Prus- 
sia, and their Union : 

“The cradle of the modern kingdom of The history 
Prussia is the Mark of Brandenburg/' of^Branden- 

Mark of Brandenburg had been formed in the 
I Oth century on the northern frontier of 
Germany by the Teutonic knights at the invita- 
tion of Emperor Frederick II and Pope 
Gregory IX to suppress the Slavonic tribes of 
Wends. In 1415 at the Council of Constance, 
Brandenburg was given by Emperor Sigismund 
to Frederick of Hohenzollern and it was made 
an Electorate. By the time of Luther, Pro- 
testantism became the; religion of Brandenburg. 

Prussia situated along the Eastern Baltic, The history 
was inhabited by the heathen Slavs in the ^ o{ 
Middle Ages. In the 13th century the Teutonic Prussia, 
knights conquered and christianised the territory, 
but in their turn they were conquered by 
Casimir IV, the king of Poland, who annexed 
the western half of Prussia to his own kingdom 
whereas left the eastern half to the knights 
to be held as a fief under him. These knights 
became Protestant in the days of Luther, 
and Albert, a younger member of the 
Hohenzollerns and the then Grandmaster of the 
Teutonic Order, gave up his ecclesiastical dignity 
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and got Eastern Prussia as a duchy under 
Poland. Albert’s successor acquired the duchy 
of Cleves by right of Albert’s marriage. But 
Albert’s line haying failed in the 17th century, 
the duchies of Prussia and Cleves were inherited 
by the Elector of Brandenburg, relative of 
Albert; 


Brandenburg and Prussia after their 


Union 


Frederick William, the Great Elector 

( 1640 - 88 ) : 

George William of Brandenburg played a 
sorry part in the Thirty Years’ War, in which his 
dominions suffered much from the ravages of 
the Swedes. But his son and successor, 
Frederick William, the Great Elector, displayed 
extraordinary talents as a general and politi- 
cian in the war and received valuable additions 
of territory in the Peace of Westphalia (1648). 
In the Northern War (1655-60), kindled by 
Charles X of Sweden, he freed the duchy of 
Eastern Prussia from the Polish suzerainty. 
Again he joined the Triple Alliance against 
Louis XIV (1673), but the Peace of Nymegen 
(1678) which concluded the Dutch war did not 
allow Frederick to retain his conquests. 

The domestic policy of the Great Elector, 
however, was more successful than his foreign 
relations. terri- . 

"-by 

amalgamating their separate Diets, armies, and 
governments. He ed a scjft of 

paternal despotism by making himself absolute 
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in every department of the state, depriving the 
nobles of their political powers, curtailing the 
powers of the people 


Frederick I, (I688-I7I3) : 

In 1701, Frederick I, the son of the Great Frederick I 
Elector, joined the Grand Alliance formed by t k e title 
Emperor Leopold I against France before the of king in 
War of the Spanish Succession. In considera- Frussla - 
tion of this, the Emperor conferred on him the „ » 
title of ‘King in Prussia’. This title was recog- 
nised by all the European Powers in the Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713). 

Frederick William I, (1713-40) : 

Though endowed with practical gcod sense, His 
Frederick William I, son of Frederick I, had no 
diplomatic ability and political ambition. He 
devoted himself chiefly to the reform and 
organisation of the army and the administration. 

His strict economy gave him a substant al surplus 
of revenue with which he maintained a large 
and well-disciplined army. He completed the 
Great Elector’s work of centralising the various 
rtpnartments of the state. His want of eonfi- 
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Emperor guaranteed to support the Prussian 
claims to Julich, Berg and Ravenstein, and 
Prussia joined the Emperor guaranteeing the 
Pragmatic Sanction and agreeing to aid Austria 
in any war with 10,000 troops. The duplicity 
of the Emperor, however, in evading his promise 
to support the Prussian claim induced Frederick 
William I to conclude a secret defensive alliance 
with France, the hereditary enemy of the 
Hapsburghs, thus putting an end to the tradition- 
al relation between his House of Hohenzollems 
and the Imperial House of Hapsburghs, the 
natural suzerain of the former. After a peace- 
ful patriarchal rule of 28 years, Frederick 
William I died in 1740. 


Frederick II, the Great, (1740*86) 


Contrast 
between the 
father and 
the son. 


r redenck 11, a young man or Zo, succeeded 
his father, Frederick William 1, in 1740* The 
son, since his boyhood, was a perfect contrast to 
the father. He was a lover of modern civiliza- 
tion, a sceptic in nature, and an upholder of the 
principle that a king is the servant of his people; 
while his father had been conservative in his 
ideas of civilization, a bigoted Protestant, and an 
advocate of absolutism. Such a difference 
between the father and the son had once led to a 
clash between them. On his accession. Frede- 
rick’s people expected much from him ; but his 
thirst for military glory, and his inordinate 
ambition to expand the kingdom of Prussia 
brought the kingdom several times on the verge 
of ruin. Still he may be called the hero of the 
Prussian monarchy, and par excellence the hero 
of the age. While he successfully resisted the 
power of half of Europe and extended the king- 



law, abolished many or me o aruantic* “ 

in the name of military discipline, enforced eco- 
nomy in every department, highly disciplined 
the army, made every department of the state 
perfectly subordinate to his subjects, fostered 
education, and encouraged commerce and indus- 
try by draining great swamps, digging new 
canals and establishing factories. Indeed, he 
was as great in his projects as he was fortunate 
in their execution. The two great wars the H. foreign 
War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven 
Years’ War, in which Frederick took part raised 
Prussia to the first rank among the military 
powers of Europe. 

The War of the Austrian Succession 
(1740-48) and Frederick the Great : 

The Causes of the War : 

When Charles VI died (1 740), Maria Theresa Marfo^ 
according to the ‘Pragmatic Sanction assumed and four 
the government of the Hapsburgh territories- others put 

Hungary, Bohemia, Austria and her possessions claims to 

-with the title of the ‘Queen of Hungary and the toperi, 

further claimed the Imperial throne for her 
husband Francis of Lorraine. But other claim- 
ants — Charles Albert of Bavaria, Augustus 111 
Elector of Saxony and king of Poland, Philip V 
of Spain, and Charles Emanuel king of Sardinia; 
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came forward to dispute the claims of Francis*. 
(I) Charles Albert of Bavaria claimed the Impe- 
iral throne as the husband of Maria Amelia, the 
The grounds second daughter of Joseph I ; (2) Augustus III, 
of their though he had guaranteed the Pragmatic 

c aims. Sanction in 1733, claimed it as husband of Maria 

Josepha, the first daughter of Joseph I ; 

(3) Philip V of Spain, though a Bourbon in 
descent, based his claim to the Imperial throne 
on an old arrangement, between the two Haps- 
burgh Houses of Austria and Spain, by which the 
crown of one house was to devolve upon the 
other on the failure of male heir ; and 

(4) Emanuel of Sardinia claimed the Imperial 
dignity on the ground that he was descended 
from Philip II of Spain. These rival claims 
respecting the succession to the Imperial throne 
resulted in a long mortal struggle which con- 
vulsed all Europe. 

The Events of the War : 

L The First Silesian War, ( 1740-42 ) ; 

Frederick the Great of Prussia took this as 
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the golden opportunity of extending his 
kingdom. Without a declaration of war, with- gilesia. 
out a cause, almost without a pretext, he sudden- 
ly invaded Silesia, one of the richest provinces 
of Austria (1740). The province was conquered 
by a glorious victory o4er the Austrians at 
Mollwiiz (1741). The victory was a signal for 
general rising. Spain, Sardinia, Bavaria, Saxony League 
and France sent their armies against Austria. 

The Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI thus 
became a dead letter . Frederick, who had 
not as yet joined the coalition, urged Theresa to 
purchase his alliance by cession of Silesia, and 
his demands were also backed by England ; but 
Theresa refused and Frederick joined France 
which guaranteed Silesia to him. The French, Maria ^ 
Saxons, and Bavarians conquered Bohemia appeal** 8 
(1701). Maria Theresa, being desperate, roused to the 
the sensitive and gallant Magyars of Hungary by Hungarians 
a pathetic appeal. They at once took up arms 
for the honour of their lovely queen. The 
enemies were driven out of Bohemia and 
Bavaria was conquered (1742). Maria Theresa, 
then, won over F rederick the Great by the Treaty of 
Treaty of Berlin ; by it Frederick got practical- 
ly the whole of Silesia and promised to remain 
neutral. Thus the war came to an end. 

2. The Period of Prussian Neutrality, 

(1742-44) : 

Prussia remaining neutral, fortune now 
favoured the Austrian arms. Helped by Eng- Success of 
land and Holland, the old allies of Austria, 

Maria Theresa soon became mistress of nearly 
the whole of Germany. 
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/ he Second Silesian War ( 1744 - 45 ) : 

Alarmed at the success of the Austrian arms 
■md anxious for the safety of Silesia, Frederick 
broke his neutrality, relieved the hard-pressed 
enemies of Austria by drawing the Austrians 
upon mrnself, and defeated them in successive 

: of Bavaria, who 
' VII by the 

T , - -- - The 

Iheresa made the Treaty of 

btained the 


battles ( 1745 ). Charles Albert ^ 
had been elected Emperor Charles 
enemies of Maria Theresa, died in 1745 
same year, Maria 

of Dresden. ^ resJ f n wit h Frederick, who o 

formal cession of Silesia and recog 

Theresa s husband, Francis of Lorraine 
tmperor Francis I. 

Conclusion of the War, 1748 : 

By the defection of Prussia, the enemie' 
Austria were humiliated, and finally, in I] 
the combatants, being tired of the war, clo 
b y “}? Peacs °f Aix-la-Chapelle. By it 
Maria Theresa was recognised as the sovere 
of Austria and Francis as the Emperor, (2) Dor 
Fhihp of Spam obtained Parma and Piacenza, 
i) Saroina got Savoy, Nice and a part oi 
Lombardy, ( 4 ) the Prussian conquest of Silesia 
was guaranteed, (5) France had to evacute the 
Netherlands, to acknowledge the sovereign- 
power of Hanoverian dynasty in England, and 
to restore her conquest of Madras in India to the 
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Austria in Germany. Sardinia laid the founda- 
tion of the present Italian kingdom by her 
acquisitions in Lombardy. 

The Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 
and the part played by Frederick the 
Great : 

The Causes of the War : 

Maria Theresa, now the Empress-queen , ' 
was bitterly thinking of the loss of Silesia, one of •< 
the wealthiest provinces of Austria, in the War - 
of the Austrian Succession. Though advised by ] 
her husband, now Emperor Francis I, to j 
improve the finances, to strengthen the army, ] 
and to maintain friendly relations with the mari- ] 
time powers, Maria Theresa lent a more willing j 
ear to the foreign policy of her minister, Kauntiz , 
who hoped to recover Silesia and the former l 
power of Austria by an alliance with France 
against Prussia. The opportunity, however, for 
such an alliance presented itself. 

Before 1 756, the rivalry between the - 
Hapsburghs and the Bourbons, the enmity J 
between Prussia and Austria, and the alliances] 
between Austria and England, and France and 1 
Prussia were, as if, self-evident diplomatic < 
truths. But the diplomatic aspects of Europe 
had a sudden change in the year 1756. 

Though in peace, in Europe, England and \ 
France were being ready to contest the empire ( 
of the sea. In America, the English and the j 
■French; were struggling to settle the - general 1 
limits of their colonies. In India, they were * 
espousing the causes of rival princes to gain 
their respective commercial advantages. 


The origin 
of the war ; 
I. Maria 
Theresa’s 
plans to 
recover 
Silesia 
from' . 
Prussia, 
after the 
War of the: 
Austrian 
Succession : 


2. The 
Diplomatic 
revolution 
in Europe 
in 1756 
due to. — 


(a) The 
colonial 
quarrels 

England and 
France.' 



t v 
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A r , were not successful to beat 

the Trench on lands beyond the seas, English 
privateers were plundering French merchant- 
vessels m American and Indian waters. This 
> M r , quarrel between the two nations outside Europe 

(b) Change soon appeared in the continent with the French 
foreign conquest of Minorca (1756) which had become 
AusSalnd C ,J ^session by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
her mis- 9 eorge II of England, anxious to save Hanover 
understand- “ om any French attack, appealed to Austria 

England, wJn Pr0t r ' A j Stria l havin & changed her 

(c) alliance toreign policy refused to help England. Thus 
with Prussia the long-standing friendship between Austria 

c™,,. f" , ' an<! 8nd t nly ““ *° “ '»<!■ E»e- 

Of West- Ja f*d. then, entered into an alliance with Prussia 
m/° p . romised to protect Hanover by the 
between minster Convention (1756). France, on the 

Austria and other hand, entered into an alliance with 

2fTT £"?"• „d, otWs ,e„i- 

freatv of t? nes a §amst any foreign k-rr 4.kk 


3. Frede- 
rick’s 
sudden 
invasion of 
Saxony. 


4. Hatred of 

Czarina 

Elizabeth 

against 

Frederick 

and the 

alliance 

between 

Russia and 

Austria. 


J e< $ f o the conclusion' 
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Treaty of Versailles (1757) between France and 5^ 


Austria 11111 by which TO France promised to support 
Austria with men and money, (2) Prussia was to France and 

to be Austria by 
- the Second 
■ S Treaty of 

Thus the most Versailles. 

since the conclu- 


be partitioned, (3) and the Netherlands was 
given to Don Philip of Spain— certain districts 
being annexed to France. ^ 
gigantic war, Europe had seen, 
sion of the Thirty Years' War, began. 

The Events of the War : 

1757 — The allies desired to attack Prussia 
from all sides. But before they could march 
upon Prussia, Frederick, by his quick move- 
ments, entered Bohemia. When on the point of 
taking Prague , the Bohemian capital, a part of Frederick’ 
his army was defeated at Kolin compelling him defeat 
to retreat to Saxony. Then the French, com- at ° ’ n# 
polled the English general, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, to sign the disgraceful Convention of 
Closterseven by which Hanover was surrender- 
ed to them and threatened Berlin from Alsace ; 
the Russians devastated Eastern Prussia ; and 
the Austrians conquered Silesia. Everything 
seemed lost to Prussia. But Frederick kept up 
heart, and utterly defeated the French and the Frederick’ 
Austrians at Rossbach . Rossbach saved Prussia 
from being partitioned out. Frederick then anc j Leuth 
utterly defeated the Austrians at Leuthen and re- 
covered Silesia. , . red .'V 
Chandernqgore and coj qj znmm&sBengah 


1758— WTlTiam Pit t, the English Prime 
Minister, who had repudiated the Convention of 
Closterseven, adopted the policy of humiliating 
the French in America and in India by keeping William 
them busy in Europe, For this Frederick was Pitt sub- 
subsidised, and a part of the Hanoverian and 
Prussian troops was placed under the command 
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of F erdinand 
covered Hi 
Russians at - 

cap ™ C T Bnt ° n K35Sr , “ 

d c( »„ Tho„gk^,d i S w " f <Iis f n> "' . to L Frede * t - 

Frederick. Jj sa L », r > , Brunswick signally 

defeated the French at Minder*, Frederick him- 
self was severely defeated by the Russians at 

the” fT an< ^ 3 ^ usslan f° rce surrendered to 
the Austrians at Ma xen . Admiral Boscawen 
defeated and destroyed the Toulon fleet of 
France off Lago s , and established English mari- 
ime supremacy in the Mediterranean. Admiral 
Hawke annihilated the Brest fleet of 
the Qutberon Bey preventing the invasion of 

Choiseul T A mP ' ,led Fre “ h »^«er 

iMedtftakeVi: Fre " C '’ *‘ Wl ^ 

Ao a -r- 760 ! r F i e r erick ° f Prussia improved his 
position by defeating the Austrians at Tar<*au~- 

the last pitched battle of the war. In America 

the" F _a A mherSt CaptUred Montreal and made 
J, Engash master of all Canada. In India 
Admiral Sir Eyre Coote destroyed the French 

fS ‘I t 6 P atde securing for the 

Enghsh the first pkee in the Carnatic. “ 

p 0 j. ? n nc ^* a * Admiral Coote captured 

French * and in India induced ChoisSd, the 

also desired peace with France. 

Joi England signed the preliminaries of 


EUROPE. 

of Brunswick. Ferdinand 
Hanover and Frederick defeated 
t Zorndorj. I n America, the En 


Engjish 
successes 
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peace with France before the end of the year, Close o£ 
suspending all hostilities against her own land 1 e war * 
and sea. Russia detatched her troops from the 
Austrians and made a treaty of alliance with 
Prussia. 

The Conclusion of the War and its Effects: 

England and France concluded the Treaty T* 1 ® Treaty 
oj Paris by deserting their respective allies. By *\j6y S ' 
it, (1) in America, France ceded to England Nova 
Scotia , Canada and Cape Breton , retaining a 
few small islands for fishing industry ; the 
Mississippi formed the boundary between 
English and French colonies ; (2) in Europe, 

France gave up Minorca and withdrew her army 
from German soil ; (3) in India, she had to cede 
all her possessions to England, retaining only a 
few settlements only for commercial purposes, 
being forbidden to fortify them or maintain 
troops. 

With the withdrawal of England and France The Peace of 
from the war, Prussia became helpless, and Huberts- 
Austria abandoned her hope of reducing Prussia. 1763. 

Both parties then agreed upon peace. By the 
Peace of Habertsburg (1) Maria Theresa ceded 
Silesia to Frederick finally ; (2) Frederick eva- 
cuted Saxony, and agreed by a secret article, to 
support the election of Maria Theresa’s son, 

Joseph, as King of the Romans. 

; Importance of the War : 

The war, made Prussia a first class military 
power, brought Germany under the dual leader- 
ship of Austria and Prussia, and gave England 
an unrivalled supremacy in the sea. It freed The general 
the English- American colonies from French results of 
attacks/; made : England supreme in the New tiie war ’ ■, 



W °r*«t and laid the foundation of an English 
empire in India. It turned England, ‘the work* 
shop of the world’ and her people commercial 
_ extreme, and made commercial rivalry 
me principal factor in international politics. 
France was robbed, of her military prestige, her 
colonial and commercial ambitions in America 
an d. India were frustrated, her resources were 
drained off, and her people were alienated from 
the Bourbon monarchy. 

Frederick Part in the First Partition of 
Poland : 

For several years after 1763, Frederick 
devoted his attention to the consolidation of his 
power and to the material prosperity of his 
subjects. But his inordinate desire, to extend 
Prussia in dimension, led him to join Austria 
and Russia in the First Partition of Poland (1772) 
by which he gained Polish or Western Prussia, 
establishing, thereby, the necessary continuity 
between his central and eastern provinces. 

Frederick and the Question of Bavarain 
Succession : 

When Joseph II of Austria claimed Bavaria 
m 1778, Frederick by an armed demonstration, 
backed by France and Russia, compelled him 

n U a P his daim by the Treat y °f Teschen 
(1779). Again, when in 1785 Austria wanted to 
exchange the Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria, 
Frederick formed the great league of the German 
princes, the Fiirstenbund, to maintain the condi- 

r of the Empire as established by the Peace 
of Westphalia. 


Frederick 
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Estimate of Frederick the Great : 

Frederick died in 1786, leaving to his 
ILa-Bapce ofjjnuch 
I nferior abilit y, an extensive and prosperous 
kmg^mTaTiuge well-disciplined army, and a 
well-filled treasury. In ability and force of Frederick’s 
character, Frederick was superior to his con- 
temporaries. Carlyle calls him “the last of the contempo- 
kings” in the sense that there was none after nmes.. 
him as great as he. Expediency was his only 
guide in the conduct of foreign affairs, but in his 
relations to his own people he followed the code 
of duty. His conception of kingly office was so His 
just and exalted, that he considered himself as conception 
“the first servant of the state/’ and in this lies his kingship., 
difference from Louis XIV who is said to have 
said ‘I am the state*. He not only loked after 
the material well-being of his subjects, but also 
devotcdjumself r^±Jn^ossdia^d 
li te rary pursuits. A free thinker himself, and 
sceptic in ^nature, he was indifferent towards all Mis 
religions and hence tolerant. His ambition was toleratlOR ‘ 
to aggrandisePrussia and glorify himself, in 
which he succeeded. Centralising all power in 
his own hands, he made Prussia a new centre 
of German crystallisation. As a legislator, a 
general, a statesman, his genius was superb. 

He was one of those men whom Nature pro- 
duces at long intervals, and was certainly a 
political rarity whom Mill would call the "true 
ruler of men*— an Enlightened Despot. 





CHAPTER IX 


Southern Europe after the Peaee of 
Hubertsburg, and the Partitions 
of Poland. 

Spain after the Seven Years’ War : 

When the Seven Years’ War had begun in 
Europe, Ferdinand VI, son of Philip V, was on 
the throne of Spain. He was succeeded by his 
half-brother Charles 111 in 1759. Charles had an 
exaggerated idea of the royal power and a firm 
determination to maintain and advance it. He 
put an end to the exclusive privileges and preten- 
sions of the clergy and the nobles, which stood 
in the way of royal absolutism. This policy of 
centralising the royal power brought Charles into 
collision with the Jesuits who were the greatest 
obstacles to it. But during his long reign, Spain 
was governed by two ministers, Campomanes 
and Florida Blanca ? who were champions of 
liberal ideas and reform which led to the 
advancement of agriculture, commerce, arts, 
and an enormous increase In the population. 
Charles died in 1788, and Florida governed the 
country wisely for four years more in the reign 
of Charles VI. His peace-labours were much 
affected by the French Revolution (1789) and 
his supersession by Godoy (1792) whose 
administration was as void of plans as it was 
injurious to the state. 

Portugal after the Seven Years’ War : 

Portugal had shaken off the Spanish yoke 


Rule of 
Charles 10 
( 1759 - 88 ). 


Adminis- 
tration of 
Florida 
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Ministry of 
Godoy. 
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in 1640 under John, Duke of Braganza, who Indepen- 
became king as John IV. Alphonso VI, the Portugal 
son of John IV, was dethroned by his brother recognised 
Peter, who in 1 668 concluded a treaty with ^| pain ’ 
Spain, by which Portugal was declared an in- 
dependent kingdom. This was effected by the 
mediation of Charles II of England who had 
married the Infanta Catharine, sister to Alphonso 
and Peter. In 1706, John V succeeded to» the J°hn V, 
throne on the death of his father. During his ' - ' 

long reign of 45 years, Portugal sank into com- 
plete insignificance ; her commerce passed to 
England ; her government was carried on by 
ecclesiastics ; and her people grew supersti- 
tious. Joseph I, son and successor of John V, Joseph I, 


minister. PombaFs reforming activity, how- 
ever, continued till the death of Joseph I (1777) 
when the crown passed to his eldest daughter 
Maria, Maria, who adopted a reactionary Downfall of 
policy, dismissed and disgraced Pombal, who Pombal. 
died in 1782 ; and Portugal relapsed into her 
former lethargy. ■ 

Suppression of the Jesuits : 

When the Seven Years V War ended, the 
Order of the Jesuits was on its trial in the 
Catholic countries in Europe. These Jesuits 
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the J^uite , haci for a long time influenced the courts of the 

after the kings and ruled the minds of the people, but 

Seven Years* now they degenerated into a class of merchant- 
ar ' missionaries and began to think more for world- 

ly pleasures than for satisfying the spiritual 
needs of the humanity. By the middle of the 
1 8th Century, the men of letters, specially in 
France, had become a great political power in 
Philosophic Europe. Freedom of thought was being pushed 
movement to the very extreme by the political philosophers 
of the 18 th like Montesquieu. Voltaire, and Rousseau who 
thesup- and followed the English philosophers of the 17th 
century viz., Hobbes and Locke, though in a 
different way. The spirit of this new philoso- 
phic movement made itself felt in every depart- 
ment of learning, in Natural Science, in Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, in Political Economy 
etc., and rulers like Frederick the Great, 
Catharine il of Russia, Joseph II, took leading 
parts in the movement. Even the Catholic 
states of Southern Europe caught the spirit of 
the new ideas which led to the suppression of 
the Jesuits, the aggressive champions of 
Catholicism. 

The first blow to the Jesuits was dealt by 
Pombal, the able minister in Portugal, in 1757 
when he forbade them to approach the court 
without permission, to carry on trade or to 
preach. In 1758 they became involved in a 
conspiracy to murder die king ; their properties 
were confiscated by Pombal in spite of the Papal 
opposition, and they were transported by sea 
to Civita Vecchia (1759). 

France, the Jesuits had quarrelled with 
Madame de Pompadour, the powerful mistress 
of Louis XV, and the bankruptcy of La Valette, 
the head of the Jesuit mercantile establishment 


Expulsion 
of the 
Jesuits- — 
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at Martinique, gave her an opportunity to attack 
the Order. The whole society was charged of 
fraud and peculation, and the Parlement of 
Paris decided against it in 1761. At the instance 
of the provincial parlements, the people, the 
minister Choiseul, and the royal mistress, a 
royal edict was published in 1 764 expelling the 
Jesuits from France. 

Following the examples of Portugal and 
France, Venice and Genoa had restricted the Genoa/ 
privileges of the Jesuits. In 1767, they were ' 
expelled from Spain by a royal edict as well as Sicily, a 
from Parma and the Two Sicilies. Next they Bavaria 
were driven from Bavaria in 1772, and finally in 
1 772 Pope Clement XIV issued a bull abolishing 
the Order of Jesus to the great satisfaction of the ~ 
progressive party throughout Europe. 

Partitions of Poland : 


roiand had become one or the powertul p- u ] e 0 f 

kingdoms in Northern Europe in the 1 6th Jagellons, 

century. The dynasty of the Jagellons ruled 0385-1572). 
the country from 1386 to 1572, and the 
history of their reign was the common history 
of a barbarous monarchy. After the death of 
Sigismud II, the last hereditary Jagellon king 
( 1572 ), the nobles made the Polish crown 
elective, and drew up a constitution by which 
although Poland remained nominally a 

monarchy, it became an oligarchical republic 

* . . • km fa* 

m disguise, the .nobles m the Diet holding all 
powers. Henry of Anjou, the first elected king, 
could not break the severe conditions imposed 
upon him by the Polish Diet, and on the death 
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SLf br °p l> ? r ' IX. ting of France, he 

ea d HenpT°m d ? T"* 1 <h,one of F ™>ce 
as Henry IH. Stephen Bathori, prince of 

Transylvama who had married a sister 3 the 

h£ e a £ c ?l WaS 60 el T Gd king ‘ Durin S 

Vide S’ I? rh° 7/ \ rea % 10 ? began in Polan ^ 

L r I.' /7 ->- ° n death {1586) the 
s rong Catholic party secured the election of 

s2“ nd S ’ rr f John ’ the deposed king of 
weden. He took vigorous measures for the 
restoration of Catholicism in Poland, and for his 
extreme advocacy of Catholicism, he had to give 
up his hope of getting back the Swedish throne 
which his father had lost. The sixteen years’ 

ZTj° { tj°\ and successor - Ladislaus VII 
came to th ’ Z ™ J ° h » Casimir V > h» brothel 

STsters Wh °r e ‘ HlS , r6ign was WI of 
V t u CaSlmir clalmed the Swedish 
rown which his grandfather had lost and 
refused to recognise Charles X of Sweden 

William, ,h. Great Elector of Brandenburg “ 

ST? ,' fc ' T™”'® O&o (1660) 

With Sweden Casimir then attempting to gain 
an uncontrollable and absolute sovereignty n 
Poland excited a civil war, as a result of which 
he could not maintain his footing in Poland and 
went into voluntary exile resiSw tS p 1 U 
crown (1669). Michtel * wZZilt, 

wtr^etiTTJri: ™„ ,Wr of 

Turk, invaded Poland .Xoo Cdm 
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province of Podolia (1672). About this time, Turkish 
o great general arose in the person of John c 

Sobieski, who saved Poland from the invasion 1672. 
of a Cossack horde. For his signal service he 
was chosen king in 1674, on the death of Michael. 

At the invitation of Emperor Leopold I, he had Greatness 
to fight against the Turks who had besieged j 


The Polish Constitution, and the Decline 
of Poland : 

The seeds of the decline of Poland were The 
sown when the crown had been made elective charac 
and the new constitution drawn up (1572). The of the 
government became nominally a monarchy constij 
though a oligarchical republic in disguise, the 
nobles having a monopoly of power. No 
middle class existed as a sort of link between 
the nobles and the serfs. The three bases of the 
constitution were — (a) the elective monarchy 
which enabled the nobles to arrange their own % 
terms with the king at the time of his election 
(b) the liberum veto by which the Diet’s deci- 
sions could be nullified by the vote of a single 
noble, (c) the right of confederation by which 
^a number of nobles might combine, even take 
up arms when necessary, to secure an object. 

The anarchical results of these institutions were 
patent enough. ^ 

The downfall of Poland was however 
hastened by the course of events in the 18th 
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Rule of 
Frederick 
Augustus II 


century. The reign of Sobieski’s successor 
Frederick Augustus II, Elector of Saxony,, 
witnessed many disasters, Poland was invaded, 
and conquered by Charles XII of Sweden 
( 1 702-3) who compelled the Polish Diet to depose 
their king and to elect Stanislaus I, a protege of 
his own in his place (1704). But the reverse of 
fortune, which Charles experienced at Pultawa 
in 1 709, gave back Frederick Augustus II his 
crown, Stanislaus being deposed. 

Augustus 11 died (1733), and his son 
Augustus III claimed the Polish throne hoping; 
to make it hereditary in his family. On ther 
other hand Louis XV of France wanted to place 
again his father-in-law, the deposed Stanislaus I, 
on the throne of Poland. These rival claims 
led to the War of the Polish Succession. 
(1733-31) as a result of which Augustus III, 
backed by Austria and Russia, was confirmed 
on the Polish throne (Vide B\. III. Ch . VII). 
The reign of Augustus III in Poland was deplo- 
rable. The Diet was distracted by factions; 
the national assembly was dissolved by liberum 
Decline of veto ; the country began to decline in wealth, 
tJ £ e p s ? eat j eSS P°P u ^ at ^ on ’ and public spirit. Moreover reli- 
° ° an gious difficulties made the situation worse ; the 

non-Catholics who had been excluded from 
offices and the Diet, now began to seek for help 
from the neighbouring powers, thereby giving 
them an opportunity to interfere in Polish 
politics. 

Motives of the Powers to intervene in 
Polish affairs : 

It Was the interest of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia to prevent his rival, the Elector of 
Saxony, from making the Polish crown heredi- 
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tary in the Saxon house ; he was also anxious to 
secure the intervening territory of Poland which 
cut off East Prussia from Brandenburg ; again, 
to support the cause of the Polish Protestants 
or Dissidents , who were being persecuted, was Policy of 
another of his guiding motives. Catharine II of ^ 

Russia desired to exclude the Saxon House from 
Poland as Saxony was not on good terms with 
Russia and was the ally of Austria and France, 
the two rivals of Russia, and if possible to annex 
Poland ; but as it would involve her in a 
European war, she adopted a moderate policy 
to bring Poland under her control by placing a 
native on the throne who would look to her for 
support. France and Austria wanted to keep designs of 
Poland intact^ and to avoid war f butTheir and[ 

vascillatmg policy could not prevent the 
partition. 

First Partition of Poland (1772) : 

Through the machinations of Catharine II of Russian 
Russia, Stanislaus II, a weak and vascillating 
prince, was elected king after .the death of 
Augustus III (1764). He became a puppet in 
the hands of Catharine and Poland soon came 
completely under Russian control. The Polish 
patriots formed a league called the * Confedera- 
tion of Bar to regain their former liberty, but 
Russia suppressed the league. Now Prussia Prussian 
proposed the partition of Poland but Russia 
refused (1768). But shortly after, when Sultan 
Mustafa III declared war upon Russia and taking 
advantage of it, Austria occupied a portion of 
Poland, Russia consented to the scheme of Treaty of 
partition and a treaty was signed at Sri Petersburg ^' r ^ eters ~ 
(1772) between the three Powers. By it, leading to 
(1) Russia annexed Polish Livonia and part of the partition. 
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Lithuania, (2) Ptusai. gained Polish .Pm™., and 
(3) Austria took Zip. and Red Russia. 
Stanislaus II remained king of the rest of Poland, 

Second Partition of Poland (1793) : 

Since the first partition, Stanislaus remained 
a vassal of Russia ; but the party ofjmjormMg m 
Poland radically changed the "constmxtion into a 
constitutional monarchy. By the new constitu- 
tion the crown was made hereditary, the execu- 
tive power was vested in the king and a respon- 
sible council of ministers, the legislative power 
was conferred on the Senate and an elective 
Diet and liberum veto and the right of confe- 
deration were abolished. Catholicism became 
the state-religion whereas toleration was 

granted to other faiths. . 

Russia became furious, atbisd'etaffitr; Prussia 
did no t like to see ^strong monarchy m its 


: * j ^ ^ 

IWression in the West. . 

-%l792 = CSffiInn , e of Russia, closing her war 
with the Turks, invaded Poland ln spite or 
the appeal of Poland to Frederick William II of 
Prussia, he remained neutral, and the sudden 
death of Leopold II deprived the Poles of any 
assistance from Austria. The resistance of the 
Poles, who were divided at home, to Russia 
becme ineffectual ; Stanislaus was compelled to 
abolish the new constitution and restore the old 
anarchical one. Prussia and Russia n ow made 
the second partition of Poland (1793), by which 
Prussia secured Danzig and Thorn, and Russia 
took Eastern Poland. Austria became indignant, 
though she was powerless being handicapped by 
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the revolutionary war in France. Unfortunate 
Stanislaus, now practically a vassal of Russia, 
had to accept the humiliating treaty, * Eternal The 
Silence / by which no change could be made in &j erna l 
the constitution by the Poles nor they could enter ™ ence * 
into foreign relations without the express consent 
of Russia. 

Third Partition of Poland (1795) : 

The Polish patriots were not inclined to Revolt of 
surrender their independence without a blow. ^| c .^ slco 
They gathered under the banner of Kosciusko, suppression 
their leader, and drove the Russian representa- h y Russia, 
tive and his troops from Warsaw. But the 
Prussians defeated Kosciusko at Rawka, and the 
Russians defeated and captured him at 
Maciejowice ; Warsaw surrendered after a 
patriotic defence, and the country lay prostrate 
at the feet of the conquerors. With the capture 
of Kosciusko perished the last hope of Polish in- 
dependence, and Poland ceased to be a state 
when Russia, Prussia, and Austria too made the The third 
final partition in 1795. By the partition, Russia p*|^ l ? n 
got the lion’s share, about 2000 sq. miles ; 1795 . 
Austria received about 1000 sq. miles with 
Krakow ; and Prussia obtained the remainder, 
over 700 sq. miles. Stanislaus II, who had been 
the nominal king of Poland since 1764, now 
abdicated and retired to St. Petersburg 
Kosciusko, afterwards released, died in 
Switzerland in 1817. 

Thus perished an ancient kingdom playing 
a great part in Europe owing to its anarchical 
constitution, and the greed of the neighbouring 
states. * 
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THE ERA OF REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER I 


The French Revolution, 


The Evils of the Old Regime in France : 

(a) The Monarchy : 

Louis XIV, while he had centralised the 
government in France thoroughly and deprived 
the people of any share in politics, looked 
to their material interests. But his frivolous 
and incapable successor Louis XV did not 
care for the material welfare of his subjects 
and began to abuse the absolute authority 
of the king. Further, Louis XV being a 
slave to his low passions, his mistresses 
and the greedy courtiers virtually began to 
rule the country, and the people became 
alienated from the monarchy. The administra- 
tion of justice was shamefully abused by the 
issue of warrants, called Lettres de Cachet , 
one of the most odious forms of arbitrary 
imprisonment. 

(b) The Aristocracy : 

The nobles had degenerated into a body 
of court favourites and lost their social 
independence. Again while in the 18th 
century the duties of feudalism had perished 
with the gradual centralisation of monarchy, 
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•the nobles were still allowed to retain by the 
their rights and privileges. As landlords, of 

they were cruel, haughty, and selfish, exercising the decay of 
the rights of hunting and forestry to the injury feudalism, 
of the peasants and exacting forced labour and 
taxes from them. Moreover, they had a 
monopoly in the army, navy, church, and court, 
and they claimed exemption from direct taxes 
such as the Tattle. 

(c) The Clergy : 

The Higher clergy, as they were recruited 3. The 
from the nobles, were oppressive, self-seeking, a ^ ence 
and indifferent to the spiritual duties. The Higher 
Lower clergy, as they came from middle clergy and 
classes and peasants, were poor and had 
to work hard without any hope of promotion Lower 
and hence they sympathised with the popular ones : 
aspirations. 

(d) The Third Estate : 

This order embraced the bulk of the 3, 7R e 
population below the two privileged orders progress 
viz. the nobles and the clergy, and was divided ^ . 

into two chier classes the bourgeoisie or middle 
class and the lesser citizens. The middle 
class being constituted of the well-to-do citizens 
had no identity of interests with the lesser 
citizens. All municipal appointments being 
saleable, most of them were held by the wealthy 
bourgeoisie while the lesser citizens groaned 
under the tyranny of the guilds and other such ^ 

associations . ■ ■ 

(e) The Working Classes and the Peasants ; 

Intense misery prevailed amongst the 
working classes and the peasants. The wages 
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were low ; lands were minutely divided and 
5 subdivided ; the proprietorship of fiefs constant- 
ly passed from hand to hand in the market. 
Besides, the heavy burdens imposed on the 
produce of the soil made good cultivation 
impossible. ‘Famine was like a disease which 
counted its victims by hundreds*. To crown all, 
such oppressive taxes as the Tithes for the 
church, the T aille, the Gahelle or salt tax, &c., 
as well as such compulsory duties of feudalism 
as the Corvees (compulsory labour imposed by 
the central government for making and repairing 
roads &c.) and a vexatious term of militia-service 
made them destitute, degraded, and hopeless. 

(f) The Popular Institutions : 

all suppressed. The States- 
General had ceased to be summoned since 1614. 
The local governments in the five outlying 
provinces, called Pays-de-iat had no vitality. 
The Parlemenis were suppressed by Maupeou. 
the minister of Louis XV. 

(g) The Lawyers : 

They were wealthy citizens and having seats 
in the ‘parlements’ held immense legal power. 
Though a conservative body, they struggled in 
vain against all invasions of ancient usages 
whether from the side of the king or from the 
side of the people.' 

(h) Influence of Literature : 

The men of letters began to promulgate 
revolutionary ideas and exerted enormous 
influence on public opinion. Montesquieu 
was the first to give France the theory of a mixed 
government ; his type is a legislature divided 
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into two bodies and a monarchy invested 
with the right of veto and with responsible 
ministers. Voltaire and his followers began 
to vindicate that philanthropy ought to be 8 The 
the aim of the government and that the Evolutionary 
welfare of the people is higher than even the p pirit £ f Ae 
interests of the ruling family or the privileged philosophy 
classes, as also to expose the scandals of the and 
church. The Encyclopaedists, of whom thet^"® 
most eminent were ^ Diderot and D’Alembert, effects on 
went a step further preaching atheistical putJ j c 
opinions, so as to undermine the whole fabric of 
Christian theology. Starting from the abstract 
theory that all men had originally equal rights and 
every man liberty to employ his time, his hands, 
his bram, according to his own advantage, a 
school of Economists, of whom the name of 
Quesnay — the celebrated author of the doctrine 
of “Laissez jaire, laissez passer”— stands most 
prominent, began to preach entire liberty in 
trade, commerce, industry and agriculture and 
to expose the evils of slavery and slave trade, of 
interference in trade, of close guilds, of feudal 
Vduties, of taxes like Taille and Gabelle, and ,gf 
emanded their reform. Lastly, RotiSSeau 
developed a new theory of social organisation 
as based originally on the principle of contract 
and began to preach the ‘Sovereignty of the 
People’ and to attack monarchical absolutism 
and abuses arising therefrom. ‘Man is bom 
rree and everywhere he is in chains,’ the open, 
mg line of his ‘Social Contract’ completed the 9. The „ 

revolution in the realm of ideas; ^d the “ft ce \ 
Revolution in America where the new ideal of American 
political liberty seemed to have been r m ?; "~dA g r&iation ' 

added to the influence of the writers 

15 ' m i„: f. 
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(i) Financial Position i 

The ambitious wars of Louis XIV had not 
only destroyed the naval supremacy and the 
colonial dominions of France but had ruined 
her finances. The infamous Parc~aux-cerfs 
built by Louis XV to satisfy his low passions 
added heavily to the financial distress. The 
luxury of the court, maintenance of sinecures, 
the extravagance of the thoughtless Queen 
Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis XVI (the 
successor of Louis XV), and the open assistance 
of France in the cause of republican liberty in 
the American War of Independence impeded 
the bankruptcy of the state. 

N. B . — While all these causes were in 
operation, a serious scarcity of bread in 1 789 
due partly to deficiency in crops and partly to 
the annulment of the restrictions on corn-trade 
according to the ideas of the Economists, 
contributed immensely to the elements of dis- 
order of the time and gave the revolutionary 
movement a savage and desparate character. 

Louis XVI and the Evils of the 
Old Regime: 

, ,v’; Accession of Louis XVI : 

Louis XVI succeeded his grandfather at the 
age of twenty. Though free from the gross 
vices of his predecessors, frugal in habit and 
sincerely desirous of the welfare of his subjects, 
he lacked those qualities which are requisite for 
a sovereign at a great national crisis. Having 
no self-confidence and being irresolute in action, 
he was inclined to go by the advice of others. 
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-specially of his vivacious though inexperienced 

wife Marie Antoinette — daughter of Empress 

Maria Theresa and sister of Emperor Joseph II 

— whose baneful influence over the king and on 

the state ultimately proved fatal both to her arid 

her husband. He began his reign with a good j^s choice of 

set of ministers. Maurepas, the first minister ministers ; 

was a champion of new ideas ; Turgot, the great 

financier, was the finance minister ; Vergennes, 

an able diplomat, took charge of foreign affairs ; 

and Malesherbes, an advocate of progressive 

ideas was in charge of home affairs. With 

these able persons at the head of affairs, 

Louis XVI hoped to remedy the evils of the 4 Old 
Regime 9 from within; but the evils had created 
such a suspicion in the minds of the people that 
they clamoured for the restoration of old ‘parle- ^ i8 
ments/ hoping thereby their distress would be restoration 
minimised. The ministers of advanced thought p 
hesitated to restore the ‘parlements’ which arements “ 
consisted of hereditary bodies of lawyers who 
opposed all sorts of reforms and tried to 
secure their own selfish ends ; but ultimately 
they were restored on condition of good 
behaviour. This was a great political blunder, 
as the ‘parlements’ soon came into collision with 
the king in opposing the well-meaning reforms 
of Turgot. 

Reforms of Turgot : 

To restore the finances and to prevent a Financial 
continued deficit of revenue, Turgot enforced a other 
rigid system^ of economy in every department of Xurgot 8 -°^' 
the state, and to establish equality amongst the 
subjects he abolished many privileges, 
established perfect freedom of trade in corn 
within the provinces of the kingdom, stopped 
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the Corvees and proposed to substitute in its 
place a land-tax payable by all proprietors, did 
away with the guilds and other similar associa- 
tions so that every one might choose his occupa- 
tion, and wanted to reduce the expenses of the 
royal household. 

He had also in contemplation a plan for the 
restoration of local self-government by creating 
a grand national municipality in Paris which 
would control the provincial municipalities. 
These provincial municipalities were to be 
representatives of the municipalities of the 
villages. But before this plan could be carried 
out, his administrative career was cut short when 
the hesitating king, suddenly dismissed him, 

( 1 776) being induced by the privileged classes 
whose interests he dared to overlook. 

[ Two successive worthless non-entities 
came after him. They abolished all his reforms 
and thereby collapsed 1 the credit of the state 
which became involved in fresh financial 
difficulties. ] 

Administration of Necker : 

Necker, a Genevese banker, was next 
appointed as the ‘Director of the Royal 
Treasure* (1776). He was not a statesman 
like Turgot with definite aims in view, but an 
able financier, and a humane man anxious to 
improve the condition of the masses. Having 
considerable faith in the power of credit, he 
thought that commerce and manufacture might 
be encouraged by an artificial inflation of thd 
currency with the help of paper-money. At 
this time, France plunged into the American 
War of Independence and the expenses of the 
war were to be met by economy and loans on 
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favourable terms. Necker abolished the system 
of farming taxes, so as to bring them directly into 
the coffers of the state, and proposed to establish 
a provincial assembly, composed of 12 nobles, 

12 clergies and 24 members of the Third Estate, 
for the purpose of supervising public affairs. 

He announced that the Taille and other taxes 
should not be increased except by legislation. 

The principle of giving publicity to the national The reforms 
accounts was first introduced by him, when in 
1781, to restore credit published his famous hostility and 
state-paper, Compte rendu , revealing the actual l ea d to his 
financial position of the state. The privileged resl ^ natlon * 
classes raised a loud outcry against him for going 
against their interests and demanded his down- 
fall. He resigned office in 1781, and with his 
fall all hopes of administrative reforms came to 
an end. 




Circumstances leading to the Meeting 
of the States-Generai : 


/ (a) Necker *s successor was Fleury. He 

{ adopted a policy of reaction by excluding from 
\ offices in the Army all who could' not prove four 
generations of nobility on their father's side. 


Also to pay the interest of the swelling National 
Debt he had to impose new taxes. The Parle- 
ment of Franch e-Comte, inspired by the 
establishment of American independence raised 
a loud outcry against the taxes and for the sum- 
moning of the States-Genral (1783). Fleury 
* resigned. 

(b) D’Ormesson, successor of Fleury, 
stopped the payment of public obligations and 
thus virtually declared the bankruptcy of the 
state and was dismissed. 
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( c ) Calonne, the next incumbent, kept 
the real financial position of the country con- 
(c) Calonne, cealed from the court as well as from the people,. 

and by a lavish expenditure of the public money 
for the gratification of the princes and nobles 
swelled the National Debt enormously. At the 
end of 1786, Calonne found himself tntallv 


The 

Meeting 
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Notables, 
1787. 


tuc vueen s nominee, now 
came to the office. Being incompetent and 
having no policy of his own, he adopted 
the policy of his predecessor. The Notables 
now granted him what they had refused to 
Calonne. They allowed redemption of the 
Corvee, free trade in corn and provincial 
assemblies, and tbe general land-tax. The new 
measures, however, proved insufficient to meet 
the demands of the state, and Brienne proposed 
fresh taxes. The Parlement of Paris opposing 
the imposition of new taxes, quarrel broke out 
between the king and tbe Payment. The 
r arlement sought to purchase the • popular 
T , , , S 'f PPOrt by Proclaiming that the States-General 

for the al ° ne COuW ‘ IegaiIy im P° se ^es. Riots broke 
meeting of out everywhere and people demanded the 
the States- meeting of the States-General, the almost 

General, rnrcrnf-fr^-n . 7 * 1 7 1 
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to deliberate upon the acairs of France for a 
period of 175 years. Brienne resigned ; Louis 
reluctantly declared to summon the States- R eca jj 0 £ 
General, and to regain confidence recalled the Necker. 
popular minister Necker (1788). 

Fall of the Old Regime : 

The Meeting of the States-General, and 
its Change into the National Assembly : 

The States-General , the old feudal Parlia- The calling 
ment of France, consisting of the elected of the 
representatives of the clergy, the nobles, and§. tates \ 
the Tiers Etat (Third Estate, or the Commons) MayT * 
now being summoned (May 5, 1789) according 1789. 
to the king’s promise, it became necessary to 
determine its constitution. As regards the 
number of representatives which each of the The 
above three orders should possess, Necker, to question 
win popularity, allowed the Third Estate a constitution 
number of representatives equal to the other and method 
two orders taken together. As regards the °* votin &* 
question whether votes should be taken by 
individuals or by order, nothing was decided. 

All citizens over 25 years of age paying 
capitation-tax could choose ‘Electors’ who were The 
to choose the ‘Deputies’ and to draw up the Skiers. 
Cahiers or statements of grievances and 
suggestions of reform for the guidance of the 
Deputies in the States-General. 

The States-General thus came to consist of 
1139 deputies of whom 291 were clergy, 278 Meeting 
nobles, and 570 members of Third Estate. The gtates- 
ciergy and the nobles, however, being in General, 
minority and so being less powerful than the 
Third Estate, refused to deliberate and vote 
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together with them. Consequently, the Third 
Estate, which meant to remain supreme in 
the Assembly, declared itself the 'National 
Assembly ' ignoring the existence of the other 
two orders (June 17, 1789). Some of the lesser 
clergy and some nobles of moderate reforming 
ideas e.g., Lafayette, Lally-Tolendai, and 
others, joined it. 

The National Assembly and tfie king : 

The Assembly now guaranteed the public 
debt, declared the existing taxes illegal (though 
they were allowed to stand so long as the 
Assembly was not dissolved), and appointed a 
committee to enquire into public distress. 

On June 19, 1789, the clergy decided to join 
the Third Estate. To prevent this union, 
Louis XVI, now under the influence of the court- 
party, prohibited any further sessions of the 
Assembly and closed the hall. The Assembly, 
being angry, held its meeting at the adjacent 
Tennis-court and took a solemn oath not to 
seperate until the constitution had been framed 
on a solid basis (June 20, 1789). Next day, 
however, the Tennis-court being cunningly 
occupied by the court-party, the Assembly met 
in St. Louis's chapel where it was joined by the 
majority of the clergy. 

On June 23, 1789, the three orders were 
summoned to a royal sitting, and the king 
forbade the discussion of burning topics e.g., 
property and privileges of classes, declared the 
Assembly's decrees of June 1 7 as unconstitution- 
al and hence annulled, ordered the immediate 
discussion of the Assembly and the meeting of 
the States-General in three separate chambers. 
Most of the nobles and some of the clergy 
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obeyed the royal order, but the Third Estate 
and most of the lesser clergy led by Mirabeau, 
a statesman whom no one in France could rival The attitude 
at that time, decided to remain united to main- jbe 
tain the decrees of the 1 7th at any cost and to ^ r ^ s Estate 
declare the persons of the members of the ultimate 
Assembly inviolable. Next day the clergy and vlctory * 

43 nobles under Duke of Orleans again joined 
'the Assembly. Louis, thus finding his plan 
defeated, induced the remaining nobles and 
clergies to join the Third Estate. Thus the three 
estates were finally constituted as one Assembly, 
establishing its legislative supremacy. This 
supersession of the authority of the King by that 
of the Assembly in matters of legislation may be 
taken to be the first step towards the Revolution. 

Revolutionary Paris : 

Since the meeting of the States-General, 
agitation in Paris was increasing daily. The city 
was suffering from famine and there were bread- Disturbances 
riots. The government could not maintain in Pans, 
order. "Political liberty threatened to de- 
generate rapidly into anarchy". There was no 
standard of political organisation or political 
morality, and there were no able and responsible 
leaders. In the cafes round the Palais-RovaL 
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order by raising a body of civic guards, instead 
of by royal troops as he wished. 

Louis refused to hear these things and at 
the same time dismissed Necker, the moderate 
reformer (July 11, 1789}. As a result, an excited 
Paris-mob came into collision with the royal 
troops, and the French guards of the Royal 
militia joined the mob. The Paris-electors now 
organised themselves into a sort of police-force, 
and other cities imitated Paris. These hastily 
recruited popular bodies took the name of the 
famous ‘ National Guards / 

Fall of the Bastille and its Results : 

On July 14, 1789, the Paris-mob attacked 
the Bastille, the ancient state-prison in Paris— the 
great monument of Bourbon tyranny— and after 
a fight with the royal troops, razed it to the 
ground. The fall of the Bastille thus marked the 
overthrow of the ‘aneein regime \ It established 
the Sovereignty of the People, as the incident of 
the 23rd June had established the legislative 
supremacy of the Assembly. 

; The king alarmed at the critical state of 
affairs ordered the withdrawal of royal troops, 
recalled Necker, declared himself ready to co- 
operate with the National Assembly in restoring 
and National order, and recognised the Paris municipality 
reccTnised • an< ^ the National Guards. Though order was 
(c) C< Provfn r restored for some time in Paris, the cry of liberty 

cial risings, soon created tumults in the provinces also. 

Mayors and municipalities were elected in every 
city, even in small country towns, and provincial 
National Guards were organised for self- 
defence. Thus the People practically usurped 
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The Decrees of 4th August, 1789 : 

The political supremacy of the People in 
Paris and the provinces being established, the 
National Assembly, now the supreme legislative 
authority in France, wanted to remove the 
popular grievances by legislation. It decreed 
the abolition of all privileges relating to 
subsidies, opened up all offices and dignities The 
which were no longer to be sold, abolished abolition 
serfdom, Corvees and all customary services, 
reduced the exclusive hunting rights of the king, and falTof 
dissolved the guilds and other close corporations, the ? id 
converted the Tithes into money-payments and Regime - 
did away with the old rights of jurisdicti m of the 
lords. Thus the decrees destroyed the last 
relics oj feudalism in France and finally termina- 
ted the ‘ancien regime,’ vindicating the freedom 
of labour and equality of men in the eye of 
the law. The day is famous as the ‘St. 
Bartholomew of property,’ but it was rather the 
‘St. Bartholomew of abuses ’ . . 

The Revolution and its progress : 

A. The Constituent Assembly (.Aug. 4, 1789— 

Sept 30, 1791 ) : 

Composition of the Assembly : 

Since the Oath of the Tennis court, the The 
National Assembly had become known as Constituent 
the Constituent Assembly,” i.e.. Assembly “to 
make the constitution, — perfect constitution, called? 
under which the French people might realise 
their Millenium.” The decrees of 4th August 
having destroyed the old system and having 
conferred the powers of the Monarchy to the 
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Assembly, the task of founding the new consti- 
tution was begun in order to give permanence to 
the changes already effected. But for want of 
political experience, the Assembly became 
divided into three parties with three different 
principles of government : — 


T he Constitution^ 

(a) The Royalist or reactionary party , 
the consisting of nobles and higher clergy, the 
champions of prerogatives and privileges, who 
formed the right side of the Assembly ; 

(h) The Constitutional or moderate party 
composed of few nobles and higher clergy, 
numerous lower clergies, and deputies of the 
Third Estate, desirous of a constitutional 
monarchy but opposed to democratic principles, 
who sat face to face with the President forming 
the centre of the Assembly e.g. Necker, 
Malouet, Lally-Tolendal and others ; 

(c) The Democratic or national party , 


The 

parties in 
Assembly. 
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ground. The Constitutional centre lost its The 
popularity for its extreme advocacy of cohsti- 
tutional monarchy and its bitter opposition to last gained 
the democracy. The Democratic left , most t ^ le upper 
numerous, led by Mirabeau its orator, and Abbe the two ^ 
Sieyes its legislator, won the hearts of the people other 
by its attempts to establish a free constitution R arties * 
followed by remedial legislations. Thus the left 
got the upper hand in the Assembly. 

Constitutional labours of the Assembly : 

(a) Declaration of the Rights of Man — The j^e Rights 
Assembly now, in imitation of the American of Man 
Republic, isued the manifesto of the principles ^ ra%vn : 
of the Revolution which declared, that men have 
natural rights to liberty, property, and security, 
as also the right to resist tyranny ; that men are 
born equal in rights ; that all persons are equal 
in the eye of the law, and have equal right to 
hold offices if they possess virtue and talent ; 
that the Nation is Sovereign and the laws are 
nothing but expressions of the general will. 

( h } Legislature — It was declared to be one 2. A single 
and indivisible. This was to be elected by all chamber 
paying direct taxes to the amount of three da 3 's” anc * 
wages. Ihe king and his ministers were to be veto : 
answerable to it, and the royal veto to be 
suspensive and not absolute. 

(c) Administrative organisation — The old 3. Territorial 
provinces of France with all their separate 
privileges and institutions were abolished, and 
France was divided into 83 Departments , equal organisation 
in extent and population, each again being sub- 
divided into Districts which were further divided purposes, 
into Cantons , and Communes (some being large 
towns and 1 others mere villages). 
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The Department had an administrative coun- 
cil of 36 members and an active (executive) 
directory of 5, elected from the District council 
and directory respectively. The District had a 
smaller administrative council and an active 
directory, subordinate to those of the Depart- 
ment. The Canton was an electoral unit in 
which all active citizens (citizens paying a direct 
tax amounting to 3 days’ wages) chose electors, 
who in their turn chose every two years the 
members of the various Departmental and 
District councils and directories, also the deputies 
to the Legislature. The local affairs of the 
Communes were placed under the direction of 
municipalities, the members of which Were 
chosen directly by the inhabitants. 

(d) Judicial reforms — Local courts were 
established in place of the old ‘parlements’ and 
the special tribunals of the king, and a court of 
Appeal set up in Paris ; the varities and 
complexities of administration of justice in 
different provinces were abolished; the rigour of 
criminal laws was lessened, and trial by juries 
was introduced in criminal cases ; the sale of 
judicial offices was stopped, and 1 judges were 
elected by active citizens for six years. Thus 
France obtained a uniform system of law and 
justice. 

(e) Financial measures — To . meet the 
increased financial difficulties various measures 
were adopted which could not give any perma- 
nent relief. Church property to the value of 
400 millions of Franks was decreed to be sold 
(Dec. 19, 1 789). The municipality of Paris, 
hoping to make some profit out of the sale, 
undertook to purchase these properties ; but 
having no ready money, it was allowed by the 
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state to issue Assignats or inconvertible paper- 7J e . 
bonds, realisable only in lands, in proportion to sszgnG s ' 
the given amount of church-property . Later on, 
all the monasteries were dissolved and their 
properties confiscated. 

(/) Civil constitution 0 } the Clergy-^ The 
confiscation of all church-property alienated the 
clergy from the democratic movement. The 
Assembly further decreed (July, ! 790) the * civil The new 
constitution of the clergy which made them ^£^ tuhon 
desperate enemies of democratic reforms and church, 
led them to kindle a civil war in France. Each 
of the 83 Departments was made into a bishop- 
ric. The bishops and parish priests were to be 
elected by the electors of Departments and 
Districts . Salaries of the bishops were reduced 
and all the clergy were required to maintain this 
new constitution. 

Rapid growth of the Republican party : 

Since the ascendancy of the Democratic left ?f^ ence 
in the Assembly, it has been noticed how the of the 
power . of the Monarchy was immensely political 
curtailed by the constitutional changes. About 
this time journalism and clubbism were shaping 
the ultra-democratic opinions in the country. 

The object of the clubs of the time were to watch 
over the conspiracies of the royalists, to keep 
alive the flame of the Revolution by continued 
agitation, and to serve as links between the 
Assembly and the people. The two more 
famous of them were the Society of the 
Cordeliers and the Jacobin Club. Journalists 
like Brissot, Desmoulins, Marat &c., who formed 
the Society of the CordeUer$ y while in words 
declaring their loyalty to the new constitution 
were really exciting their discontent against it 
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and making it a 
The Jacobin Club, 
throughout France, 
give an organisation to 
soon fell under the domination of the ultra- 
democrats. 

Meanwhile riots had become rife in Paris 
owing to increased scarcity of bread, due to a 
famine and introduction of free-trade in corn 
and flour. On October 6, 1789, many thousands 
of hungry women of Paris, followed by a 
mob and joined by the National Guards, marched, 
from Paris to Versailles and compelled the king, 
the royal family and the Assembly to return to 
Paris, fondly believing that bread would be 
abundant were the king once securely established 
in their midst. This event literally ruined the 
Monarchy and the king became practically a 
prisoner of the mob. 

The only man who understood the dangers- 
to which France was now drifting was Mirabeau. 
Though an opponent of the old regime, he 
was a sincere supporter of the Monarchy. His 
aim was to make France socially democratic 
with a strong monarchical constitution. He now 
repeatedly urged the king to leave France to 
free himself from the control of the mob ; but 
he warned him against encouraging a foreign 
invasion of France in his support, which would 
unite the whole country against him. Louis 
listened to his advice but too late. When 
Necker resigned office in Sept. 1 790, Mirabeau 
could not enter the ministry as a law had been 
passed by the Assembly forbidding any of its 
members to hold office in the court during its 
session ; but he continued to defend the 
Monarchy, according to an understanding 
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between him and the court. However the last 
hope of the French monarchy perished with his 
death on April 2, 1791. ' Unrivalled as an orator His death 
and endowed with a deep political insight, 

Mirabeau assisted the Revolution with his daring c karacter. 
in its trials. Though his moral character was not 
on a par with his abilities, undoubtedly he was a 
‘hero’ of his age, as Carlyle speaks of him. 

The death of Mirabeau greatly weakened Flight'and 
the king’s position and made him almost help- T capt . ur vvf 
less. So, on the night of June 20, 1781, the ° mS 
king with his family left Paris in disguise to fly 
from France ; but he was arrested next day on 
his way, brought back to Paris amidst the 
reproachful silence of the mob, and was sus- 
pended and imprisoned. 

The most advanced section of the Jacobins Revision 
like Robespierre, Piteon, Marat, &c, now held, of the 
that the king had forfeited his crown by his anTthe^ 015 
flight and ' demanded either a new ruler or king s 
Republic. But the Constitutionalists were not acceptance, 
prepared to sacrifice the constituion which had 
ibeen built up with so much labour, and by 
employment of force at Champ-de-Mars released 
the king from the hands of the mob and the ultra- 
democrats ; they reinstated him on his formal 
acceptance of the constitution (Sept. 14, 1791). 
Henceforth, however, the people began to look 
down upon the ‘Constitutionalists ’ . 

Attitude of the European States : 

The democratic propaganda of the Revolu- Causes of 
tion as embodied in the ‘Declaration of the f nxi ety 
Rights of Man was a protest against the European 
principles on which the governments of other states, 
states were founded. Many of the crowned 
heads of Europe were allied with the royal 
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family of France and their sufferings attracted 
much sympathy. The kings of Spain, Naples 
and Sardinia were anxious to help Louis XVI, 
The Emperor of Austria and the Elector of 
Cologne were brothers of Marie Antoinette. 
Again, several of the German princes who were 
affected by the abolition of the feudal rights in 
Alsace by the Assembly claimed redress from 
the Diet which called upon the Emperor to take 
practical steps. The French emigrant nobles 
established a sort of court at Coblentz and 
implored the chief courts of the continent 
to restore the old regime in France. Catharine II 
of Russia to obtain a free hand in Poland en- 
couraged Gustavus III of Sweden to help them. 
Emperor Leopold, brother of Queen Marie 
Antoinette, anxious for the safety of his un- 
happy sister had held a conference with king 
Frederick William II of Prussia and issued the 
Declaration of Pilnitz (Aug. 27, 1791) stating that 
the position of the French king was a matter of 
European concern and required an active 
intervention of the great Powers on behalf of 
him. The declaration however had the effect 
of deepening the sense of hatred of the ‘Repub- 
licans’ in France, though it could not terrify them 
at all. 


Motives of 
Russia and 
Austria. 


The 

Declaration 
of Pilnitz, 
1791. 


B. The legislative Assembly (Oct 1, 1791 — Sept 

21,1792) : 

Composition of the Assembly : 

After revising the constitution, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly declared itself dissolved (Sept. 
30, 1791). The new Assembly which was elect- 
ed (Oct, 1, 1791) consisted of no partisans of the 
old monarchy and privileged classes. It con- 
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tained 745 members, all men without experience. 
Burke calls it a ‘dominion of pleaders* as there 
were 300 lawyers, and 70 journalists in it. 


Independents- 


(a) The Constitutionalists or Feuillanis as The parti 
they were called, occupied the right and were the 
close adherents of the constitution. But this assem ^ y 
party was out-matched by the left. 

(b) The left was divided into two sections, 
the Girondists and the Jacobins. The Girondists , 
so called from the district of Gironde from which 
several of their leaders were returned, had a 
theoretic aversion to the monarchical govern- 
ment and had strong faith in revolution. Their 
guiding-spirit was Madame Roland. Their 
famous orator Vergniaud, philosopher Condor- 
cet, veteran journalist Brissot, and calm and 
determined Petion, by virtue of superior intellec- 
tual gifts gave an ascendancy to their party. The 
Jacobins , (later known as the Mountains) though 
fervent democrats, were as yet less numerous 
and less reputed than the Girondists , but had the 
support of the famous Jacobin club with 
Robespierre at its head and backed up by the 
demagogues and mob of Paris. 

(c) The Inaependeni centre consisting of 
200 members oscillated between the right and 
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the left, eager to maintain the throne but at the 
same time afraid of giving a hearty support to 
the executive or of taking strong measures to 
check the revolutionary movements. Their 
votes were the great objects of the various party- 
leaders. 


The Measures of the Legislative 
Assembly : 

The emigrants, including the king’s brother, 
who were trying to organise a foreign invasion of 
France, were ordered to return to France on 
pain of being condemned to death and confisca- 
tion of property. All priests who had not 
accepted the ‘Civil constitution of the Clergy* 
were to be deprived of pensions and to be re- 
moved from their district for any disturbance in 
it. The king accepted the decree against his 
brother only, but vetoed those against other 
emigrant nobles and the non-juring bishops. 
The Girondists and the Jacobins seized this 
opportunity for a fresh attack upon the king. 

War against Austria and Prussia, and 
the Fall of the Monarchy in France : 

The Declaration of Pilnitz by Austro- 
Prussia, and the open preparations of French 
emigrant nobles in the neighbouring states 
against their own country turned the national 
enthusiasm in the direction of the war ; besides, 
the Girondists believed that a war with the 
sovereigns of Europe would overthrow the 
Monarchy. Frightened at this rapid growth of 
the war-party in France, Emperor Leopold 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Prussian king (Feb. 1792) and permitted 
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his minister, Kaimitz, to send a despatch to Paris 
abusing the war-party leaders and advising the 
French nation to deliver itself from its influence. 

Such an uncalled-for interference of Austria in 
the affairs of France added fuel to the fire. 

*La Marseillaise' was composed and began 
to be sung by crowds of Frenchmen. The 
Girondists came into office and began to direct 
the war-affairs of France. Meanwhile Leopold 
had died, and his successor Francis II, under the 
influence of the anti-revolutionary party, now 
sent an imperial force towards the frontier. So 
the Assembly, in spite of the opposition of 
Robespierre and the leading Jacobins declared Faiiure of 
war against Austria (April 1792). An attack on the French 
Belgium by the French army, however, failed. troops * 
and they were defeated by the Austrians com- 
bined with the Prussians. 

Again, the manifesto of the Duke of The 
Brunswick, the Prussian comander-in-chief, ^ a ^ esto 
threatening Paris with military execution in case Q u k e q f 
of any harm to the royal family of France roused Brunswick 
the French to the greatest fury ; people began to 

to suspect the king in league with foreign the crown, 
despots, and on Aug. 1 0, 1 792 a mob, which had 
failed to carry out an insurrection formerly in 
June, marched against the Tuileries, the royal Invasion 
palace. Louis took shelter with the Assembly the 
which was now at the mercy of the mob of Paris. a nd the* 5 
The king was suspended and National Conven- insurrection 
tion was summoned to revise the constitution ; 
and Robespierre and Danton became the Suspension 
guiding spirits of the Commune of Paris which of 
usurped all the functions of the government, Louis XVI. ■ 
Thus the insurrection of Aug. 10, 1792 marks the 
fall of the Monarchy in Franrce. 

Taking advantage of the disorders in Paris, 
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the Prussians advanced and took Verdun which 
caused great excitement. The Jacobins now 
undertook the defence of the country out of the 
hands of the Assembly, and to paralyse the 
reactionary party in Paris committed frightful 
atrocities known as the ‘September Massacres / 
The war, however, had now become a war of 
defence and the Republican French recruits 
defeated the Prussians at Valmy in spite of 
their brisk cannonading. This French victory 
decided the campaign and the allies retreated. 





CHAPTER II 


The First Republic in France 


A. The National Convention (Sept. 21 
1702 — Oct. 26, 1796) : 


Character of the Convention and its 
First Measures : 

On the dissolution of the Legislative 
Assembly in consequence of the overthrow of 
the Monarchy, new elections took place. The Parties 
Departments returned mostly Girondists , and p ^ . 
the Commune of Paris elected chiefly Jacobins onven lon 
(or the Mountains). This new assembly, the 
National Convention , met (Sept. 21, 1792) when 
the enemies of France were knocking at her 
gates. Since its first meeting, an irreconcibable 
hostility broke out between the Girondists and 
the Mountains . The Girondists who were as a Quarrels 
body learned, brilliant, and eloquent, wished femode ^ 
form an orderly government and to found the an d the 
Republic on the political virtue and public spirit Mountain . 
of the mass, by securing their own supremacy 
after breaking the power of the Paris mob and 
the Communes which had cast a bloody stain on 
the sacred name of ‘Liberty*. The Mountains 
(so called’ from the top benches they occupied 
in the left), who were fierce and restless, hoped 
to found the Republic on the active support of 
the mob and were eager to sacrifice ‘Liberty* to 
save France from the foreigners. Hence the 
Girondists were now the party of moderation 
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and order in the Convention, and occupied the 
right side while the Mountains sat on the left of 
the Assembly. The Girondists had as their 
leaders Vergniaud, Brissot, Roland and others, 
and the leaders of the Mountains were 
Rebespierre, Danton, Marat and others. The 
deputies sitting in the centre , called the Plain , 
followed a temporising policy between the 
above two parties and voted with the one or the 
other. The Constitutional royalists had now no 
place in this Assembly. 


‘ 2. The Plain~Cett u ' 

Establish- The first act of the Convention was to 

ment of the declare France a Republic. A decree was 
epu IC * passed asking all officers to be re-elected, and 
all unrepealed laws were allowed to stand. A 
committee was next appointed to consider a new 
constitution. 


Foreign policy of the Convention : 

The French victory over the Prussians at 
Valmy followed by a repulse of the Austrians 
from the walls of Lille saved France from 
immediate chances of invasion from without. 
The French now desired to spread the principles 
of the Revolution far beyond the frontiers of 
France in order to effect a general rising of the 
People in the European countries against the 
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Kings . In their desire to fight the battle of 
European freedom, the Convention issued a 
proclamation offering assistance to all disconten- 
ted subjects of various governments who were 
desirous of securing their freedom. France now French 
adopted a policy of aggression and her armies fjfsTvoyand 
occupied Savoy and Nice, invaded Saxony, Germany : 
advanced to the Rhine, and conquered the conquest of 
Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) at the battle of e glum ‘ 
Jemmappes . The passing of a new decree by 
the Convention (Dec. 1792) compelling all terri- 
tories occupied by the French to accept the 
French republican system of government alarm- 
ed all Europe. The Convention had also 
ordered the free navigation of the Scheldt which 
by an European arrangement was closed to com- 
merce. This infringed the rights of England’s 
allies and, combined with other causes, changed 
the attitude of England towards the Revolution 
into a bitter hatred. 


Execution of Louis XVI, and the Fall 
of the Girondists : 

The Girondists, though nominally holding Trial and 
office, could not however assert themselves execution 
before the Mountains whose vehement spirit j an 
really guided the foreign policy of the Conven- 1793. 
tion. The Mountains had made the wars a 
‘crusade of democracy’, and they now 
demanded the trial of king Louis XVI, a 
prisoner since the fall of the Monarchy. For 
fear of a civil war with the Mountains , the 
Girondists joined with them, tried the king, and 
voted for his death. On jan. 21, 1793, 

Louis XVI was guillotined. ‘Let us,’ said 
Danton, ‘cast down before Europe, as the 
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gauntlet of battle, the head of a king,’ and the 
gauntlet was actually taken up by the European 
Powers. 

The execution of the king hastened the 
rupture with England, and the Convention 
declared^war upon England and Holland (Feb. 
1793). The English minister, Pitt the Younger, 
departed 1 from his pacific policy and was power- 
fully supported by Burke who now formally 
deserted the Whigs. 1 he First European 
coalition was formed against France, which was 
joined by England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
and afterwards by Holland, Spain, Portugal, the 
Papal states, and Naples. On March 21, 1793, 
the French were defeated at N eerwinden • their 
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Convention and two days later, thirty-one Fall of the 
leading members of the Girondists were arrested. 0^2^179 3 
The victory of the Mountains thus became JUnG 
complete. V . / 

The Reign of Terror (June, 2, 1793— 

July 27, 1764) : 

The fall of the Girondists made the situation Provincial 
in France dangerous. The Royalists in Lyons revolts, 
and Toulon held out and the revolt in 
La’Vendee became formidable. Most of the 
imprisoned deputies escaped and incited the 
Departments to take up arms against the tyrrani- 
cal supremacy of Paris. France was thus in the 
midst of a civil war. A young Norman girl, Murder 
Charlotte Corday, an admirer of the Girondist of Marat, 
ideal of Republic, murdered blood-thirsty 
Marat, the atrocious enemy of the Girondists . 

To add to the difficulties of the situation the c £ 

English and the Austrians took Conde and the French. 
Valenciennes , Prussia recovered the territories 
captured by France in Germany, Spain defeated 
France at the Pyrenees , the Piedmontese 
invaded France from the Alps border, and 
England declared the blockade of the French 
ports. ■ .aS;- ^ ' 

(a) The Great Commitee of Public Safety 
■audits Measures : 

Meanwhile, the Mountains under the leader- 
ship of Robespierre, Carnot &c. had created the 
Great Committee of Public Safety, with twelve 
members, which became the ruling power in ^ Measures 
the state. To meet the external dangers, the to prosecute 
committee raised a compulsory loan from the ^g 0 ^^ s ly 
rich, decreed a Levie en masse or general 
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conscription and entrusted Carnot, with the 
control of the war : the English general Duke of 
York was forced to raise the siege of Dunkirk 
after a French victory at Hondschoote , while 
the Austrians who had taken Le Quesnoy were 
defeated by the French at Wattignies (Sept. 
1793) ; the French next forced the invaders to 
retire on the Rhine. The internal rebellions 
were also suppressed during .the year at Lyons 
and other Departments ; Toulon surrendered to 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; the army of La’ Vendee 
was defeated and its people were given up to a 
military execution. To meet the anti-revolu- 
-ionary elements in the state two laws were 
3assed , by the Law oj Suspects’ those who in 
my way favoured the Monarchy, or federalism 
vere to be imprisoned until the peace, while the 
Law of Maximum fixed the prices of corn and 
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months and corresponding to June, July, August 
of the Christian calender &c.) and the era 
beginning from Sept. 22, 1792, the date of the 
birth or the new Republic. 

(b) The Split in the Mountains : 

But such a ‘Rule Of Terror’ could not long The 

S fl y ¥A y ° f t 6 Terr ° r itSelf > an ^ a split Mountains 
or the Mourtains, became inevitable in the ^ lvi <fecI into 

° f T\ ** -IaS 

it necessary to shed any further blood when the Danton 
country was saved from foreign and domestic R± rt ’. and 
foes ; the Hebertists (the party of Marat) the R bespierre ’ 
most radical section of the Mountains, despised 
Catholicism as aristocratic, denied the existence i 
of a personal God and the immortality of the ra “° n 
soul, and wanted to introduce a worship of d orship of 
Reason ; the party of Robespierre and his fe?0 
young follower St. Just, however, steered a “793. ’ 

middle course between them. Robespierre 
still supreme in the Jacobin Club and the 

Gr f at Co ™ mitiee of Public Safety , first allied 
with the Dantomsts and got Hebert and his c „ , 
associates arrested and executed for their j 

irreligious excesses (March, 1794) ; Danton' and Kon- 
his friends were next sent to prison for their R . obes ,' 
moderation (April, 1794) Pierres 

triumph. 

(c) Fall Of Robespierre, and an Estimate 
or him : 

Robespierre was now supreme, and the 
Great committee of Public Safety began to I *, • . 

exercise dictatorial powers. The ‘Refgn 
error continued with increasing severity, and T r ? bip 
Terror was reduced to a system. Robespierre luptne 
sought to assert the necessity of spiritual 
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and certain respects than Danton even 
Schoded m the doctrines of Rousseau and 
intonated with the perspective of pubhc 
felicity, he desired to extirpate, with the iron 
Made all the ill-growing roots of the social soil” 

f ~ *• ’ h = ; h " M ””- 

t S,l‘d I 7 ‘° C " re lhe dis ““" «"d hence 
he failed. Lamartine m his History of the 

personification of thing, which'shouid'ThX 

speak, or act ; Voltaire, ^ood sen«?^ * p ’ 

d a n j , a sense , Kousseau, 

the ideal , Condorcet, calculation ; Mirabeau 
impetuousity ; Vergniaud, impulse ; Danton’ 
auoacity ; Marat fury ; Madame Roland" 
enthusiasm; Charlotte, vengence; Robespierre’ 

R Ssi^r*- th = - Ae 

mI-o^T«:X”, 8cac,i<> “ a "' 7 27 ' 

R te • The Reaction — With the fall of R t - 

Kobespierre besran » • r 1 or Reaction 

i zx? °’t «* - « uLSr 

of tfc£r ~ r- 1 ; «*« 

atrocities. Every class of the French people 
except the starving city mob, now longed for 
security and quiet routine of life The G^ 

o/ Puh/ic Sn/etp came^nto contempt 

and its functions were restricted ; the Revoi-, 

Nonary tribunal was suspended ; the Law of 

w.rr.pjr/^,^ ?* 
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to the Vendeeans, and allowed the expelled 
Girondists to return to their seats in the Con- 
vention. The Convention now began to rule *n 
accordance with the moderate opinion of the 
majority of the public. 

(£>} French success in the war — A change 
had also come in the military history of France. 
Since the entrustment of the war to Carnot, the 
revolutionary army had been able to carry the 
war into enemy’s territory. Prussia had with- 
drawn from the war to look after her own 
interests in Poland, and the Austrians being 
defeated by the French general . Jourdan at 
Fleuras (1794) Belgium was occupied by France. 
French general Pichegru conquered Holland ; 
on the side of Piedmont and the Pyreneese the 
French were also successful. Thus by the year 
1794, besides Savoy and Nice, France conquered 
Belgium, Holland, Germany left of the Rhine, 
a part of Piedmont, and Northern Spain. These 
victories led to the disruption of the coalition of 
the Powers, and as the Thermidorians had no 
mind to continue the war any further, Prussia, 
Spain, and other states except England and 
Austria concluded peace with France at Basel 
(1795) on such terms as they could obtain. 

(c) Completion of the constitution — Mean- 
while, the Convention drew up a new constitu- 
tion, which task remained neglected since it had 
been summoned. The Executive was made in- 
dependent of the Legislature. The Legislature 
was to consist of two chambers— ( 1 ) Council of 
Ancients of 250 members over 40 years of age, 
(2) Council of Five Hundred — one-third of whose 
members to be elected every year. The 
Executive was entrusted in the hands of five 
Directors elected by the Ancients out of a list 
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drawn up by the Five Hundred — one to retire 
each year and the new one to be elected by the 
Legislature ; the Directors to have no seats in 
the Legislative assemblies. This constitution of 
the Year 111, as it was called, was generally 
accepted save by the Royalists who made a new 
rising in Paris ; but the skill and iron resolution 
of a young artillery officer, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
overcame their resistance. On Oct. 26, 1795, 
the Convention was dissolved and the new 
constitution came into operation. 

. B- The Directory (1795-99) : 

Its Domestic Administration : 

In Oct. 1705, the five Directors, most of Success 
whom were honest republicans and men of domestic 
character, came into office. They tried to set adminis- 
at right the credit of the state by issuing a new Nation, 
paper-money representing a fixed amount of 
public-lands, called ' Territorial Mandates / in 
order to replace the Assignats which had no 
value. Agriculture and industry were revived ; 
the Commune of Paris was abolished and order 
and peace were restored within France. 

Its War Policy : 

To signalise its accession to power, the Plans of 
Directory extended the foreign wars of the Re- 
public. Carnot, one of the Directors, planned mvasions ‘ 
a grand attack on Austria, one of the two 
remaining enemies of France. Three young 
generals Jourdan, Moreau, and Napoleon were 
directed to invade Vienna, the Austrian capital, 
and Italy. 

17 
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Early Career of Napoleon, and his J 
Campaign in Italy : 

Born in Corsica (Aug. 15. 1769), shortly after 
the annexation of that island to France, 
Napoleon became a French citizen. _ Educated 
at the military school of Paris he joined the 
Army at the age of 17, and within 9 years distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Toulon. As 
commander of artillery, he made France mistress 
of the Alps (1794), and gained special distinc- 
tions crushing the royalist insunrection of the 

13th Vendemiaire (Oct. 5. 1795) by his able 

volleys of grape-shots. He was next ma e 
commander-in-chief of the Army of the Intenor 
and his career for talent was opened. | 

Sent by Carnot to attack Italy (1796) he had , 

to face an army of the enemy twice as large of j 
his own. Encouraging his own soldiers, he 
quickly reached Turin and forced her to sue for < 
an armistice ; Savoy and Nice were surrendered 
to France by the king of Sardinia. He then J 
drove the Austrians out of Lombardy after the ; 
hard-fought battle of Lodi, Venice was- | 
/-nnnnprpd. the English were dislodged from 1 
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drove the Austrian Emperor's son from, his 
defences, and the Emperor Francis II in a panic 
concluded the Peace of Campo-Formio (1797), 

! by which Austria ceded Belgium to France’ 
recognised the Cisalpine and the Ligurian 
Republics in Italy, which had been created by Peace of 
Napoleon out of Lombardy and Genoa and Campo- 
dependent on France, and obtained in exchange ^ 79 ““’ 

Venice and her territories in Istria and Dalmatia 

which had been conquered by France during the 
| ’War. ■ . ■ v,. a'.:-' . I 

Napoleon now on his return to France came 
to be regarded as a hero by the Frenchmen, and 
became the central figure in European politics. 

i Napoleon and the Coupde’tat of Frae- 

At home, a royalist reaction had begun Coup-de-tat 
against the Directory, and Napoleon’s treatment of the 18th 
of Venice and Genoa was being questioned in Fructic! ° r - 
•the Chambers. Napoleon sent his general 
Augurean to crush the royalist faction by the 
Coupde’tat of 18th Fructidor (Sept. 4, 1797). 

One Director was arrested and another, Carnot, 

.fled ; some members of the councils were 
• ex ^ ec ® ! liberty of press was suspended and the 
party of the ancien regime’ was crushed 
| for ever ; the Directory thus became supreme. 

I Napoleon’s Expedition to Egypt : 

The Directory had been able to humble all Bonaparte's 
the enemies of France except England, and it Egyptian 
now sanctioned the plan of Napoleon to attack campaign ' 
England in Egypt— the key to the East— and thus 
to destroy her commerce. 'In May, 1798, Napo- 
leon sailed from Toulon, occupied Malta, 
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escaped' the English fleet 
captured Alexandria, and 
Pyramids which made him master 
of the Nile. But his dream of 
occupation of the country 
destruction of the 
Admiral Nelson at 
entirely cut off Napoleon 
from Europe. I 
Acre, but having 

The Second European 
Overthrow of the Directory by Napoleon : 

During Napoleon’s absence in Egypt, a 
second formidable coalition of European 
Powers had been formed against France. 
Turkey whose province of Egypt had been 

attacked, had entered into alliance wih 

Eneland, and Austria and Russia oacked y 
English gold had renewed the war. The F renc 
defeat at Novi led to the loss oi Italy, Malta 
was blockaded by the English (1 799). Thepla 
of the Austro-Russians upon France was though , 
foiled by Massena at Zurich, France could not 
maintain her victorious position on the < conti ment ; 

The Directory became discredited at home 
for its feeble foreign policy, and want or 
harmony was noticeable in it as well as m the , 
councils. Abbe Sieyes, the leader of the 
moderate republicans, was now ° n * he ■ 

for a general who would protect the Republic 
without being its oppressor, and ^ hen ^ a |°^: 
returned from Egypt he was welcomed with 
delight in France. Napoleon came to anundjv 
standing with Sieyes and 

Coupdetai of 18th Bmmaire (Nov. 9, 1799) as 
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result of which the Directory was suppressed, Coupdetat 
the council oh Five Hundred ejected and a tJle 
provisional Consulate consisting of Bonaparte, Brumaire * 
Sieyes, and Ducas was appointed to revise the 
constitution and to conduct the government. 

The Revolution now passed into its last phase. 

C. The Consulate (Nov. 1799— May 
1804) : 

Constitution of the Year VIII : 

The provisional Consulate of three men now Constitution 
took up the task of determining the form of 
government ; and Sieyes ably drew up a ^framed’ 
constitution which gave France the needed by the 
strong Executive. provisional 

(a) The Executive was entrusted to three ^ onsulale * 
Consuls appointed by the Senate for ten years, 
of whom the First Consul was to have the power 
of making peace and war, of appointing 
ministers, ambassadors, and other officers, as 
well as of promulgating laws ; the Second and 
Third Consuls to have a mere “consultative 
voice” ; 

(h) A Council of State , named by the First 
Consul, was to draft all laws to be presented to 
a Tribunate of 100 members for mere discussion 
but not for alteration or rejection ; a Legislative ' 

Body of 300 men was to finally adopt or reject 
the laws by a secret ballot without any debate ; 

The Senate of 80 life-members was to annul 
or confirm the measures referred to it by the 
Tribunate or the Government, and to choose 
the Legislators, the Tribunes, and the Consuls 
from the “national list*’. 

(c) The Electoral system was based on the 
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principle of universal suffrage. The whole adult 
male population was to elect 500* 000 men form- 
ing the ‘Communal list* ; these to choose 50,000, 
who formed the “departmental list* ; and these 
again to elect 5000, forming the “national list* * 
to fill up the services in the government and the 
legislature. 

The Legislature being divided into two 
Chamb^ — the Tribunate and the Legislative 
Body — none possessing the right of initiation but 
both being hemmed in by the Council of State 
and the conservative Senate, its power was 
almost nil. Moreover none of these two 
chambers had any popular foundation : the 
Senate created itself, and the Tribunate and the 
Legislative Body were mere creations of the 
Senate. On the other hand, the Executive was 
strongly organised, and all real authority being 
concentrated in a single man, it turned out to be 
the despotism of the one in a decent disguise. 

[ N. B. This constitution came into opera- 
tion from the X*mas day of 1799 with Napoleon 
as the First Consul, and Cambaceres and 
Lebrun the Second and Third Consuls. ] 


Defects 
in the 

constitution 


Establish-/ ■ 
:'ment of -the 
Consulate. ^ 


Internal Administration : 

Napoleon, while treating sympathetically 
with all* elements hostile to him and the 
Republic, steadily began to centralise the 
authority of the First Consul. He founded 
five separate tribunals to interfere with the 
course of ordinary justice, purged the Tribunate 
and the Legislative Body of elements hostile 
to his despotic measures. The Districts were 
replaced by A rrondissements with larger areas, 
and many smaller Communes revived, while 


Internal 
government 
yf^FTance 
under "the 
■ Consulate i/J 
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the Departments were preserved. The duty 
of administration was confined to the pre- 
fects, sub-prefects, and mayors in the depart- 
ments, the arrondissements, and communes, all 
these posts being filled by the nominees of the 
First Consul. Thus all autonomy disappeared. Recon- 
Again, by the Concordat of 1801 signed filiation 
between the Pope and the First Consul, the church* 
schism in the Church created by the Civil consti- 
tution of the Clergy was removed. Catholicism 
again became the state-religion in France and 
Napoleon made a political use of it by 
subordinating the clergy to the state, who 
became its willing vassals. 

The admirable 'Code Napoleon cast the The Civil 
civil laws of France into systematic form, which Code, 
henceforth became the basis of the civic rights 
of the French. It came into operation from 
1805, 

By a plebiscite (May, 1 802) Napoleon was 
elected First Consul for life with power to nomi- 
nate his successor. The powers of the Senate 
were increased by the Constitution of Year X * 

(Aug, 1 802) but it could not henceforth meet 
without the summons of the First Consul, and 
the Tribunate lost its importance, 

A ‘Legion of Honour’ of 6000 members, 
civilians and soldiers, was founded with the First 
Consul at its head, forming the basis of a new 
aristocracy. 

Primary instruction was left in the hands of Education, 
the Communes ; secondary instruction was 
prompted and six law schools and a military 
academy was established. Study of living 
languages and of history and philosophy were 
suppressed, as incompatible with despotism. 
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Foreign Relations : 

Thus administration, law and justice being 
remodelled after his will, the church and educa- 
Despotism tion being controlled, and himself being elected 
°£ Napoleon. t ] le pj rs t Consul for life, and a new body of 
official aristocracy devoted to him being formed, 
Napoleon became a despotic monarch though 
not in name. 

Renewal of In spite of his pacific assurances at the 

hostilities commencement of the Consulate, circumstances 
Austria and led Bonaparte to resume hostilities against 
England. Austria and England. The English minister, 
Pitt the Younger, refused to make peace with 
France until she withdrew within her former 
frontiers and reestablished the ancient monarchy; 
Austria also declined to come to an understand- 
ing on the basis of the treaty of Campo-F ormio . 
So Napoleon sent Moreau to invade Austria, and 
himself proceeded to conquer the Austrian 
possessions in Italy. 

{a) Napoleon 9 s Italian Campaign ( 1800 ) : 


Campaign 
of 1800 ; 
battle of 
Marengo. 


Peace of 
Luneville. 


Renewal of 
hostilities 
against 
Austria and 
England. 


After a successful march through the Great 
St. Bernard’s pass he crushed the Austrian army 
at Marengo. This victory gave him the com- 
mand of all the upper valley of the Po. 

Moreau on the other hand inflicted a crush* 
ing defeat on the Austrians at Hohenlinden, Find 
threatened Vienna. The Emperor was com- 
pelled to make the Peace of Luneville (Feb. 
1801) by which France secured the left bank of 
the Rhine and recovered her old Italian posses- 
sions ; the independence of the Batavian and 
Helvetic Republics were recognised ; Tuscany 
was transferred to the Duke of Parma ; and the 
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minor German states were placed at the mercy 
of the French ■ Republic. ^ N 

(b) Napoleon’s Plans against England : 

After the Peace of Luneville, England alone 
stood out against the First Consul. Now, Czar 
Paul I of Russia, angry at the refusal of England Armed 
to surrender Malta to the Knights of the ^^trality 
Hospitallers, also revived the Armed Neutrality Northern 
of the Northern Powers (originally formed by Powers. 
Catharine II of Russia and Frederick the Great 
of Prussia in 1780) and was joined by Sweden, 
Denmark and Prussia to resist by force English 
interference with commerce* Napoleon was 
also invited to join it. England, to maintain her 
maritime supremacy sent Nelson to the Baltic Bombard- 
who by a successful bombardment of Copen- *? ent °* 
hagen compelled Denmark to withdraw from ° pen agl 
the league. The death of Paul I, however, 
led to the dissolution of the ‘Armed Neutrality’ 

(July 1891) and the Northern Powers became 
again friends of England. 

The only obstacle in the way of peace Affairs in 
between France and England was the war in 
Egypt. The English victory of Abercromby at 
Aboukir, the surrender of the French garrison 
at Cairo , and the evacuation of Egypt by the 
French (Sept. 1801) removed that obstacle. The 
Peace of Amiens was now concluded 
(March, 1802) between England and France, by Peace of 
which France agreed to evacuate Naples, and the Amiens, 
Papal States; Egypt to revert to the Porte, ' B 
Malta to’ the Knights of St. John ; and England 
to restore all conquests except Trinidad and 
Ceylon. But this was a mere truce, and war 
broke but between them about the possession of 
Malta (1803). 
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Napoleon's 
depotism 
on the 
continent 


Meanwhile, during the interval of peace,. 
Napoleon began to follow an aggressive policy 
on the continent as may be seen from his annexa- 
tions of the island of Elba, Piedmont, Parma and 
Piacenza. He also secularised the clerical 
states of Germany and ' suppressed 14 Free 
cities of the Empire ; the Helvetic Republic was 
replaced by a Swiss confederation of 19 cantons, 
each enjoying sovereign power and equal rights 
without any right to conclude alliances with 
foreign powers or amongst themselves. The 
natural consequence of this policy of Napoleon 
was the renewal of the war with England and 
Europe. 

Napoleon proclaimed Emperor ; 

The renewal of the English war supplied 
opportunities to the Royalists for a Bourbon 
restoration. A plot for overthrowing Bonaparte 
was concerted by Georges Cadoudal, General 
Pichegru — ‘the renegade general of the Repub- 
lic’ &c. but it being discovered they were arrested 
and condemned to death. Not satisfied with it 
Bonapartie, with his Corsican spirit of revenge 
became eager to spill the blood of the family 
supposed to aim at his life and power, and Duke 
of Enghien, son of the Prince Conde, a 
Bourbon, was arersted in Germany and after a 
hasty trial was shot. All Europe stood aghast at 
this blackest deed — a guilt for which Napoleon 
can hardly be excused. 

Bonaparte however profited out of the plot 
by attaining his grand design: the Tribunate 
and the Senate proclaimed him Emperor of the 
French (May 18, 1804) and hereditary succession 
was affirmed. All forms of republican equality 
now vanished . 


Murder of 
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CHAPTER III. 



Europe in the Napoleonic Regime 


The Empire in France (1804-15) 


Napoleon and the Administrative Organs 
of the Empire : 

The French Republic being now changed The first 
into a monarchy, all authority became vested m ^ I ^ p .^ re 
the Emperor. The Senate , though next in constituti 
authority, was practically subservient to the 
Emperor. The Tribunate gradually vanished 
(1807). The Legislative body was to discuss 
legislative proposals in close committees only. 

The importance of the Council of State increased 
and it was presided over either by the Emperor 
himself or by a Grand Dignitary, usually the 
Arch-Chancellor Cambaceres or the Arch- 
Treasurer Lebrun. 


Napoleon and the Sister-Republics : 

The so-called ‘freedom’ of the sister- The sister 
republics was suppressed. The Batavian Re- ^ P ^ 1CS 
public changed itself into the kingdom of kingdoms 
Holland and accepted Louis Bonaparte, 
Napoleon’s brother, as king ; the Cisalpine Re- 
public became the kingdom of Italy and 
Napoleon became its king (May, 1805). The 
Ligurian Republic was incorporated into France, 
and Lucca was formed into a principality for 
Napoleon’s sister Elisa and her husband. 
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Formation 
of the third 
coalition 
■..against'': 
France. 


Campaign 
of 1805— 


Trafalgar ; 


Austerlitz, 


Renewal of War with England, and the 
Third European Coalition : 

The war between England and France was 
renewed in May, 1803 on the refusal of England 
to evacute Malta to the Knights of St. John, as 
arranged by the Peace of Amiens, for England 
considered the retention of Malta necessary to 
check French ambition in Egypt and in Greece. 
Bonaparte occupied Hanover and Naples, 
threatened to invade England, and compelled 
Spain to join him. England also enlisted 
300,000 volunteers for defence and her Prime 
Minister, Pitt the Younger, formed the Third 
European coalition of Russia, Austria, and 
Sweden (April 1 805), against France, promising 
to pay an annual subsidy to the members of the 
coalition. Prussia only remained neutral. 

Meanwhile the combined fleets of France 
and Spain under the French Admiral Villenuve 
were defeated' off Cape Finistere by an English 
fleet under Admiral Calder and took shelter at 
Cadiz. But when they again put to the sea, 
another English fleet under Admiral Nelson 
defeated and destroyed them off Trafalgar 
(Oct. 21, 1805). In the hour of triumph Nelson 
was killed. But he saved England from the 
danger of French invasion by utterly destroying 
the maritime power of France. England hence- 
forth remained the mistress of the sea and began 
obstinately to resist French ambition on the 
continent. 

Napoleon’s attack upon Austria : 

On receiving the news of the Third coali- 
tion, Napoleon’s Grand Army entered Germany, 
pushed on as far as Vienna, and completely 
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defeated the Austrians and Russians at A ustrelitz . 

(Dec. 2. 1805). This victory of Napoleon was a 
fatal blow to the coalition. By the Treaty of Treaty of 
Presshurg with Austria, France obtained Venice Pressburg. 
which became incorporated with Italy, and Tyrol 
was ceded to Bavaria, whose ruler as well as of 
Wurtemburg received the title of king. 

Napoleon’s Policy in Germany, and the 
Confederation of the Rhine : 

Napoleon now planned to dissolve the 
Empire and to form a confederation of the lesser 
states of Germany under the protection of 
France, excluding the two great Powers, viz . 

Austria and Prussia, from leadership in 
Germany. In July 1806, Baden, Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg. Hesse-Darmstadt, Berg, and nine 
other smaller states were formed into the 
Confederation of the Rhine under the protector- ^he Confe- 
ate of France ; the federal Diet was arranged to deration of 
meet at Frankfort. The knights and the lesser 
tenants-in-chief of the empire were not recog- 
nised, and their states were absorbed in the 
larger provinces in which they were situated. 

Napoleon was declared Protector, and the 
Confederation and the F rench Empire became 
bound by an alliance to assist each other in any 
continental war. 

The imperial dignity was then formally End of the 
resigned by Emperor Francis II, who henceforth ^ 
became Francis I, Emperor of Austria. Thus the Empire. 
Holy Roman Empire came finally to an end, 
after an existence of more than thousand years , 

(Aug. 6, 1806). 

Napoleon’s War with Prussia : 

Since the treaty of Basle in 1795, Prussia 
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had been neutral but after Napoleon’s brilliant 
victory of Austrelitz, she entered into an alliance 
with France, by, which Napoleon agreed to make 
over Hanover to her. When Napoleon how- 
ever, in order to bring the war with England to 
a close, began to make pacific overtures with 
Fox, the English minister (since the death of 
Pitt), on condition of restoring Hanover to 
England, Prussia grew indignant and declared 
war against France. 

In 1806 Napoleon annihilated two Prussian 
armies at the battles of Jena and A urestadt, and 
then entered Berlin. The Prussian king fled to 
East Prussia hoping to continue the war with 
Russian help. 

Napoleon’s Campaigns against Russia : 

The triumphant French Emperor, now 
marched on to humiliate Czar Alexander I of 
Russia, the presumptuous ally of Prussia. 
Though he had to face the armed resistance of 
the Russians at Eylan, he completely defeated 
the Russians at Friedland in East Prussia and 
took Konigsberg, The lukewarm support of 
England during the Grenville ministry and the 
inaction of Austria led the Czar to come to terms. 
By the Treaty of Tilsit (1807), Prussia was 
deprived of her territories West of the Elbe, and 
of the Polish provinces which she had annexed 
in course of the Partitions of Poland. The 
provinces west of the Elbe together with 
Hesse-Cassel and Brunswick were formed into 
a new kingdom of Westphalia for Napoleon’s 
brother Jerome ; Prussian Poland was included 
in the Grand Duchy of Warsaw under the rule of 
the king of Saxony ; the district of Bialystock 
was given to Russia ; Danzig with its surround- 
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ing ten miles was made a free city under the 
joint-protectorate of Prussia and Saxony. Russia 
recognised these arrangements as well as 
Napoleon’s previous creations in Europe viz. 
the Confederation of the Rhine, the kingdoms of 
Italy, Naples, and Holland, and also agreed to 
mediate between France and England. This 
treaty of peace was supplemented by a secret 
alliance between Napoleon and the Czar, by Napoleon 
which they combined to dominate Europe, the ^ 

former exercising supremacy in the West and his glory, 
the latter in the East. The Peace of Tilsit thus 
marked the zenith of Napoleon s career. 

Napoleon’s Continental System, and its 
Effects : 

Since the defeat of the French NaVy at Napoleon’s 
Trafalgar, Napoleon, hopeless of overpowering g^rlln^ ^ 
Britain at sea, determined to humble her by Decree, 
waging a commercial war. While at Berlin after : 
his victory at Jena, he issued a decree, on 
Nov. 21, 1806, declaring the British isles to be in 
a state of blockade, ordering British merchandise 
to be seized and confiscated, and forbidding the 
allies of France to cany on any trade with Great 
Britain. The British government also issued four 
successive retaliotory Orders in Council (Jan- 
Nov. 1807) by which, all vessels were forbidden 
to trade with ports belongings to France or her 
allies, those were declared as lawful prizes of 
war which attempted to enter enemies’ ports 
without previously touching at a British harbour, Milan 
and ' reprisals were authorised against those Decree 
countries which had seized English property, 

To this Napoleon replied by the Milan Decree 
(Dec. 17, 1 807), which declared any ship of what- 
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The two 
decrees 
constituted 
the 

‘Continental 

System’. 


Effects of the 
“Continental 
System’ : 


Beginning .. 

Napoleon’s 

downfall. 


The Peninsular War (1807-13) : 

After his return from Tilsit to France 
Napoleon sent an army under Marshal junot to 
invade Portugal as she had declined to close her 
ports to British commerce. Junot entered into 
a Treaty at Fontainebleau (1807) with the 
Spanish minister, Godoy, to make a joint attack 


ever nation, if touched at any British port, 
liable to be counted as a good prize if taken by 
a French warship or privateer. These, ‘Berlin 
and Milan Decrees’ together constituted 
Napoleon’s ‘Continental System 3 . 

It could not however ruin England commer- 
cially as much as Napoleon had expected, al- 
though it inflicted upon her industrial population 
some amount of suffering and loss by cutting off 
the supply of raw materials. The prices of the 
necessaries of life like sugar, wheat, coffee &c. 
rose enormously in all the countries and misery 
and famine threatened the labourers and the 
poorer classes. As England supplied the cheap 
necessaries of life to Europe, the seizure and 
destruction of British goods led to a gigantic 
system of smuggling throughout the continent. 
The Continental System however proved most 
ruinous to France herself. It not only anni- 
hilated the French shipping (except in the 
Mediterranean) but also created a strong feeling 
of opposition of the allies or the conquered 
people of the French Empire to Napoleon. It 
was really a mistake of Napoleon to expect that 
the subjects or allies of France would sacrifice 
their material interests to satisfy his vengence on 
a single nation. The Continental System thus 
may fairly be regarded as the beginning of the 
collapse of the Napoleonic Empire. 
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on Portugal and to partition out that kingdom, 

one part of which was to be given to Godoy and 

another part to be annexed to France. Junot 

then entered Lisbon and occupied almost the French 

whole of Portugal, whose royal family fled to Ration 

Brazil ; but Godoy was not given his promised 0 ° r ga ' 

reward. 

Meanwhile, dissensions in the Spanish court Intervention 
prepared the way for French interference in m ^P ain * 
Spain. Ferdinand, the heir to the Spanish throne 
bitterly despised his father, the weak king 
Charles IV, and his all powerful minister, Godoy, 
who lived in guilty intimacy with the queen. 

Taking advantage of a quarrel between the king 
and his son Ferdinand, Napoleon invited them Deposition 
to France to place their case before him and the 
forced them both to abdicate in favour of his ?° ur ^ ons * 
brother Joseph Bonaparte (1808). Godoy whose 
wicked rule had mined Spain, and whose 
cowardly and obsequious policy had led' to far 
deeper humiliation of the realm by allowing the 
French troops under Dupont to enter Spain, fled 
from the capital to save himself from the Spanish 
mob and retired into obscurity. With the 
abdication of the Bourbon family, the patriotic Popular 
Spaniards in many provinces armed themselves y isi j? g ® 
against the foreign usurper and began a guerilla m pam * 
warfare against him, and Joseph had to fly from 
Madrid'. 

(a) The French general Moncey was repulsed English 
at Valencia and General Dupont capitulated inPorlugaf 
at Baylen . ( b } England now began to inter- and Spain, 

fere in the Spanish affairs, and in Portugal 
English general Sir Arthur Wellesley won a 
victory over the French at Vimiera and Junot 
.= ; . Convention of Crntra to 
^^uate r: ;Pqftuga)^aiMl' t#; rg|um to France* : 


V. 
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Sir John 
Moore’s 
retreat to 
Corunna. 


Duke of 
Wellington's 
campaigns 
in Portugal 
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In Nov, 1808, Napoleon himself proceeded to 
Spain, marched upon Madrid after four weeks* 
campaign and restored Joseph, (d) Sir John 
Moore, the British general who from the West 
had advanced as far as Salamanca, was driven 
back by Marshal Soult, and after the battle of 
Corunna (1809) in which Moore lost his life, the 
English withdrew from Spain. Soult now 
invaded Portugal and occupied Oporto, (e) 
Wellesley, who had been again sent to Portugal, 
drove Soult from Oporto, and gained a victory 
over the French at Talavera : but he had to re- 
treat to Portugal. Wellesley now received the 
title of Duke of Wellington. (J) In 1810 
Napoleon sent his best general, Marshal 
Massena, to drive the English out of Portugal. 
Wellington formed the Lines of Torres Vedras, 
a double series of fortifications, and though 
repulsed Massena for some time at Busaco , he 
had to retreat before his superior numbers, (g) 
Between 1811-12, Wellington, with fresh supplies 
from England, undertook his famous campaigns 
of Feuentes d* Onoro, Almeida , Badajoz , and 
Ciudad Rodrigo , by which he separated Massena 
from Soult and secured a splendid base of opera- 
tions for himself, (h) Wellington next defeated 
Marshal Marino nt at Salamanca (1812), and 
entered Madrid in triumph. He then pushed on 
to besiege Burgos, but the concentration of the 
French army from the South of Spain compelled 
him once more to return to Portugal, (f) In 
1813, after Napoleon’s disasters in Russia, 
Wellington overthrew King Joseph at V iitoria, 
and compelled the French to retire to Bayonne 
in France which city was also reduced. 

This great struggle sapped Napoleon’s 
strength, drained his men and money which 
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made him too weak to fight the Powers of Central Way to 
Europe, 4 ‘opened a wing to the English soldiers" ^wnfatf 8 
and even "attacked his moral standing in paved, 
Europe 44 as he himself remarked at St. Helena. 

Napoleon called it "the running sore," and this 
conflict with the never-failing patriotism of a 
nation certainly paved the way for his downfall. 

The Austrian Revolt (1809), and Napo- 
leon’s Campaigns : 

In spite of the weakness of Emperor 
Francis I, his able minister, Count Stadion, by his National 
reforms created a sort of national unity among rising in 
the different races of the Austrian Empire under Austna ' 
the Hapsburgh rule. Encouraged by the Spanish 
rising of 1808, Austria attempted to rouse the 
discontented Germans to throw off the French 
yoke. 

To overawe Austria, Napoleon renewed his 
friendship with Czar Alexander I at Erfurt Con- Napoleon 
ference and began his hostilities with Austria, occupied 
By splendid manoeuvres and a series of victories, ^ ienna - 
Napoleon marched upon Vienna and took it, 
but being checked for a time by the Austrians 
at Aspern-Essling , he won the battle of Wagram. 

Austria now desired peace. The Treaty of 
Vienna was concluded (1809) by which Austria 
had to make large cessions of territory to France, 
which cut her off from Germany as well as from The Treaty 
the Mediterranean to the great injury of her of Vienna, 
political importance and commerce. Shortly 
after, Napoleon married Marie Louisia the Napoleon 
daughter of the Austrian Emperor, divorcing divorced 
his amiable wife Josephine Beauharnais for her married 
sterility (1810). The negotiator of this peace and Marie 
marriage was Mettemich, the new minister G f Bomsia. 
Austria, who, while in his attempt to save his 
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country apparently recognised Napoleon’s supre- 
macy and established friendship with him, 
began a reactionary policy in the Empire against 
Napoleonic institutions. 

Expansion of Napoleonic Dominions 
(1609-11) : 

A French force occupied Rome and the 
Papal States were confiscated (1809) ; the 
Pope was made a prisoner for not submitting to 
Napoleon’s decree and the Gallican Church was 
organised independent of the Romish Church. 
Napoleon’s brother Louis resigned his crown of 
Holland which was annexed to France by 
Napoleon (1810). Between 1810-11 Napoleon 
annexed the whole of North Germany including 
Oldenburg and most of the Hanse-towns with a 
view to close the Elbe and the Weser to British 
commerce. 


Napoleon’s 
annexations 
of the Papal 
States, of 
Holland, 
and of North 
Germany. 


The Russian Disaster of Napoleon (1812) 

The Austrian marriage of Napoleon, his 
annexation of Oldenburg (in North Germany) 
whose ruler belonged to the Czar’s family, 
Russia’s withdrawal from the ‘ Continental 
System \ and Napoleon’s sympathy for the 
Poles who were hoping to recover their inde- 
pendence with French support led to a rupture' 
of the alliance between Russia and France 
contracted by the Treaty of Tilsit and strength- 
ened at the Erfurt Conference. Napoleon with 
his army of 450,000 men reached Dresden, 
where the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia and many vassal princes waited on him 
at his invitation. “This Re~union of Dresden 
seemed a parting pageant, given to Napoleon by 


Napoleon’s 
breach with 
Russia. 
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Fortune ere she abandoned him.” Strengthened Napoleon’ 
by a Prussian contingent, Napoleon marched f^ ditior 
through Poland and invaded Russia. He gained and ST™ 
a . victory at Borodino, and occupied Moscow disastrous 
(Sept. 14, 1812) which he found to his utter isTf 3 ** 
disappointment and horror already deserted and 
destroyed of fire by the Russians. Waiting for 
five weeks, he had no other way left but to 
retreat with his heavily reduced army. After an 
experience of unparalleled hardships and priva- 
tions due to, the depth of Russian frost, famine, 
and constant skirmishes with the Russian troops 
in the rear, the retreating army of Napoleon 
returned to the Prussian territory reduced only Moscow 
to 100,000 men. This Moscow Expedition was expe ^ ltio . n 
Napoleon s strategic blunder which proved fatal biundfer— 
to him ; the disastrous retreat of Napoleon Europe 
moved Germany deeply — men thought, now was agafnst^ 
the time for action against the French Emperor, Napoleon, 
now or never. 

The War of Liberation (1813-14), and ; 
the Downfall of Napoleon : 

(a) Rising in Prussia after the Russian 
Disaster ; 

Since the Peace of Tilsit, which had brought Revival 
Prussia to the verge of min, the Prussians began 
to feel the pulse of a national life under Freiherr admlnis- 
VOttl Stein, the scion of an old family of tration of 
Imperial Knights in Germany. Born in 1787 Ste * n : 
and educated at the University of Gottingen, he 
had entered the service of Frederick the Great 
of Prussia (1780), travelled in England and 
studied British institutions ( 1 786-7), and became 
the Minister of State for Trade at Berlin (1804) ; 
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but he was dismissed by Frederick William III* 
(1807) for not accepting the office of the 
Foreign Minister after the disaster at Jena. The 
Prussian king however recalled him shortly after 
and entrusted him with the ministry of Home 
affairs, and gave him a general share in the 
government (1807). He then introduced certain 
radical social reforms issuing the famous 
‘Emancipating Edict 9 which abolished serfdom 
arid all distinctions between the nobles, peasants, 

(b) Military; and villeins. Certain military reforms were also 

carried out by introducing the principle of every- 
body’s liability to military service, by abolishing 
the obsolete military tactics and the degrading 
punishments to enforce discipline, and by organ- 
ising a militia for defensive purposes only. 

(c) Muni- Municipal reforms and the principle of local 

CIpa * government were also introduced. All these 

reforms revived a national spirit in Prussia 
and she began to prepare herself to break off 
with France in a suitable moment. In 1808, 
Napoleon learning about Stein’s correspond- 
ence with Austria against France demanded his 
dismissal, and he went into exile. When 
Napoleon was going to invade Russia in 1812, 
the party of Stein moved for Russian alliance 
to begin a desparate struggle for liberty. 

After the Russian disaster of Napoleon, 
Stein, now in exile, removed the hesitation of 
the Czar Alexander I, to help Prussia actively 
and being appointed as the Czar’s official to 
administer East Prussia summoned a Diet at 
fConigsherg which decreed a levy-in-arms of the 
whole population to oppose Napoleon. The 
hesitating Prussian king, Frederick William III, 

was thus forced to go to war with Napoleon, and 

with Russia, shortly after he signed the T reaty of Kalisch 


Stein’s 
reforms, 
(a) Social 


Stein’s 
new move 
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(1813) with the Czar by which, the latter agreed Prussia 
to furnish a contigent of 150,000 troops, and tof^!^ dwar 
restore Prussia to its former dimension of 1805 France, 
and Prussia agreed to give up some annexations. 

War was formally declared in March 1813, and 
the Russian commander entered Berlin. 

(b) Napoleon driven from Germany : 

The allies now fervently appealed to all 
Germans to defend their liberty but no response 
came, as Saxony and other members of the Con- Napoleon 
federation of Rhine still remained true to their defeated the 
alliance with Napoleon. Napoleon, however, a ^ es * 
had gathered a new army of ‘boys’ in Paris with 
which he appeared at the heart of Germany and 
defeated the allied armies of Russia and Prussia 
at Lutzen and Bautzen (1813). The allies 
retreated to Silesia and looked to Austria for aid. Austria 
The diplomatic Austrian minister, Mettemich, joined the 
fearing that the Czar would become too strong coalition, 
in case of a complete defeat of Napoleon, de- 
clined to join the allies at once but concluded a 
secret treaty with Prussia agreeing to declare 
war against France in case Napoleon refused to 
give up his hold on, Germany. Napoleon, too, 
had already agreed to the Armistice oj Pleswitz ^pieswftz, 
owing to the ‘doubtful attitude of Austria, but it 1813. 
proved to be a grave error. The allies succeeded 
in winning over Sweden, and Austria also 
declared war (Aug. 1813) when Napoleon 
rejected the proposals of Mettemich. England 
had adready concluded subsidy-treaties with 
the allies and had stipulated for restoration of Defeat of 
Hanover. Thus the European coalition of 1813 Napoleon 
became prepared for the decisive campaign, at ^ ei P zi &* 
and though Napoleon was successful once more 
at Dresden, he was utterly crushed at Leipzig 
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(the 4 Battle of the Nations * as Germany called it) 
and hurried across the Rhine (Oct. 1813). The 
Confederacy of 'Rhine was abolished and the 
king of Saxony became a prisoner at Berlin ; 
Holland was made independent ; Denmark was 
compelled to abandon French alliance ,* and 
Norway was ceded to Sweden. At the same 
time the English general, Wellington, also forced 
back the French army out of Spain. 

(c) Invasion of France, and the Abdica- 
tion of Napoleon (1814) : 

The allies now submitted to Napoleon their 
proposal at Frankfort about the limitations of the 
French territory within its natural boundaries of 
the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. Napo- 
leon refused the terms and so the allies, under 
the advice of Stein, resolved to invade France. 
Napoleon was now hopelessly outnumbered ; 
the allies entered Paris (March 31, 1814) and 
forced Napoleon to abdicate unconditionally 
(April 6, 1814) and to retire to the island of Elba 
as- its ruler with the title of Emperor and an 
income of two million Francs. 

The First Restoration of the-Boiirbons : 

The allies now restored the Bourbon 
monarchy under Louis XVIII, brother of the 
royal martyr, Louis XVI. Louis concluded the 
First Treaty of Paris with the allies on May 30, 
1814 by which — (1) the French frontier of 1 792 
was retained, and France regained her colonies 
seized by England durinu the war except 
Mauritius and two other islands ; (2) England 
secured Malta, Cape of Good Hope, and 
Demarara, Essequibo ; (3) Holland was restored 


The allies 
advanced to 
Paris, and 
Napoleon 
forced to 
abdicate. 


Lonis XVIII 
restored to 
the French 
throne. 


First Treaty 
of Paris, 
18 R 
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to the House of Orange ; (4) Switzerland was 
to be independent ; (5) Germany was to be a 
■confederacy ; (6) navigation of the Rhine was 
declared free; (7) the allies were to evacute 
F ranee immediately without any war-indemnity 
(8) all questions still unsettled were to be referred 
to the congress to meet at Vienna. 

Louis then published the ‘Charter oj the Louis XVIII 
Constitution which gave France two Legislative 
chambers — one of peers nominated by the king, constitution, 
and the other of deputies elected by the people ; 
the latter should have control over taxation and 
expenditure ; the crown retained the right of 
initiating laws. Roman Catholicism became the 
state-religion while other creeds received 
toleration. 

The Congress of Vienna (I8I4-I5) : 

On Sept. 29, 1814 the great European The meeting 
congress met at Vienna to settle the territorial c^!^ esa 0 j 
arrangements of the European states. AH the Vienna, 
states of Europe except Turkey, were repre- 
sented, and the following arrangements were 
arrived at : (1) Germany was organised into 38 
states, governed by a Diet of two chambers to be Its 
presided over by Austria ; Prussia regained her settlements, 
lands left of the Rhine with a portion of Saxony ; 

Bavaria and Hanover received some additions 
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declared independent and neutral and her con- 
stitution was promulgated : (5) Norway was 

ceded to Sweden ; Swedish Pomerania was given 
to Prussia and Finland to Russia ; (6) Holland 
and Belgian Netherlands were united ; (7) 

England retained Ceylon, Malta, Trinidad, Cape 
of Good Hope, Mauritius, St. Lucia and Tobago- 
(8) France regained Guianna and Cayenne from 
Portugal, Guadaloupe from Sweden, and the* 
Martinique and the Isle of Bourbon from 
England ; (9) Slave trade was abolished and a 
code regulating the navigation of rivers was 
drawn up. The deliberations of this famous 
congress came to a final close on June 8, 1815. 

This historic congress marks the formal 
triumph of the Reaction against Revolution*,, The 
revolutionary principles had ended in failure* 
and it was considered that the best arrangement 
would be to revert to the pre-revolutionary 
conditions ‘ by ' restoring.. . the pre-revolutippary 
sovereigns and their heirs, who came to be 
regarded as the ‘legitimate’ rulers. This doc- 
trine received the name of ‘ Legitimacy 9 and its 
most “fanatical champion” was Mattemidh, 
the Austrian minister, who was the right hand 
of the congress and its president in fact as well 
as in name. But this principle was not consis- 
tently followed in course of the proceedings 
of the congress, which were marked by a ruth- 
less disregard of historical usage or tradition, 
of differences of race or religion, and of popular 
rights, e.g, the great historic wrongs of the: 
Partition of Poland was not undone ; Norway- 
was severed from Denmark with which she 
was associated by bond of language ; Catholic 
Belgium was united with Protestant Holland 
Austria was allowed to preponderate in Italy*. 


Character 
of the 
Settlement 


(a) triumph 
of the 
Reaction 
against the 
Revolution ; 

(b) birth 
of the 
doctrine of 
‘Legiti- 
macy’ ; 


regard 
of the 
principle of 
Nationality ; 
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Though thus chargeable with short-comings, (4) building 
omissions, and mistakes, the congress built up ^new 
a ‘territorial system’ which furnished guarantees territorial 
for the security of continental Europe. both s ^ stemj 
against Russia and France. 

The Hundred Days of Napoleon : 

The deliberations of the Congress however Napoleon’s 
had been interrupted for a time, when news from 
arrived at Vienna that Napoleon had left Elba reC o V e^y 0 f I& 
and landed at Cannes (March 8, 1815). The power 
French nation, indignant to receive the un~ in France, 
popular Bourbons at the dictation of the foreign 
Powers, enthusiastically received Napoleon 
who at once resolved to make a last attempt to 
regain his power. Most of his former ministers 
and generals flocked round Napoleon who pro- Preparations 
claimed a pacific policy and grant of a liberal die 
constitution. Louis XVIII finding resistance Napole^ 11 ^ 
hopeless fled to Ghent. The allies, assembled 
at Vienna, declared Napoleon a public enemy of V 

Europe. Preparations for a fresh campaign 
followed, and Wellington^ and Bliicher with the 
English and Prussian armies respectively 
assembled at Belgium. Napoleon compelled the 
Prussians under Bliicher to retreat at Ligrty, and 
Wellington made a successful stand against 
Marshal Ney at Quatre-Bras . These engage- Campaign 
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Napoleon was completely routed (June 18, 
('• VT. then went to Paris and abdicating in 
. avour of his son tried to escape to America ; but 
the passages being guarded by the allies, he had 
to embark on board The Bellerophon for England 
writing a most pathetic letter to the English 
egent . have ended my political career and 
i come like Themistocles to take my seat at the 
hearth of the British people. I place myself 
under the protection of laws, whose shelter I 
claim from your Royal Highness as from the 
most powerful, the most constant, and the most 
generous of my enemies.” But “the English 
government treated as a prisoner of war the man 
who came so nobly to claim its hospitality,” and 
conducted him to the Island of St. Helena where 
he past six years in captivity till his death 


Fall Of 
Napoleon, 


Napoleon 
sent to 
St, Helena, 


Causes of Napoleon's Downfall, and an 
Estimate of him : 

Napoleon once said, “none but myself ever 
id me any harm; I was my only enemy.” It was 
exactly so ; that dogged obstinacy which 

unreal outevSn ^ ^ *o ^old 

Ambitions , , ^ an< ^ yield nothing, his inordinate 

of Napoleon. *° ve °r nghting, and lastly his tenacity to realise 
the unreal hope of making France the centre ®f a 
ederal Empire of Europe with Paris as its 
capital, really ruined the great Emperor. But the 
causes of his downfall are also to be sought 
elsewhere m his errors in life : (1) He made a 

mistake in invading Egypt in 1798 to destroy 

th by , sec £ rin = the command of 

the Mediterranean for France, because this 
roused English hostility against him. (2) This 
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hostility was further intensified when he pro- The Errors 
jected the Continental System’ between 1806-7 of Napoleon 
m order to close the European ports against W"* 
British commerce. As England supplied cheap downfall, 
necessaries of life to all Europe, those countries 
which were in alliance with France naturally 
became incensed to see their material interests 
suffer and decided to oppose Napoleon, (3) His 
promise, as he himself has remarked in his 
Memo ires, G f establishing ‘systems of govern- 
ment adapted to the national temperament and 
circumstances was violated by himself, when 
he himself became King of Italy, annexed the 
Ligurian Republic to France, arranged with 
Godoy to make a partition of Portugal, gave the 
throne of Spam to his own brother Joseph, . 
annexed the Papal states in Italy, the kingdom 
of Holland, and the North German States in 
course of seven years. (4) The Moscow expedi- 
tion and the disastrous retreat from Russia gave 
a fatal blow to his energy and his magic certainty 
o victory (5) The armistice of Pleswitz (1813) 
gave the allies time to join with Austria and to 
prepare for the decisive battle of Leipzig. (6) In 
course of the Germanic war in 1813 he made the 
fatal mistake of abandoning the plan of dealing 
rapid and crushing blows to the retreating enemy 
and adopting the methods of making partial 
advances and strokes in air which fatigued his 
troops immensely. Of course, at Waterloo 
bate was against Napoleon, and English firm- 
ness, _ English resolution, and English blood won Victor 
the victory ; Victor Hugo has said “the too great * 
heaviness of this man (Napoleon) in human 
destiny troubled the balance ; the moment was 
come .for the incorruptible Supreme Equity . to 
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Napoleon 
and his ; : 
works : 


"Opinions 
of the 

conservative 
and liberal 
verities. : 


What 
Napoleon 
did for 
France? 


take counsel. . . . . Waterloo is not a 

battle ; it is the Universe changing the front.” 

History, in judging the total of Napoleon’s 
career, has varied widely and will vary according 
to the different tempers of the judges. 
Conservative critics of Napoleon find in him 
nothing but a “superb and maleficent explosion 
of human energy” and consider him as “the 
upstart captain of the revolutionary and militant 
democracy which had overturned the settled 
institutions of France and thrown its insolent 
challenge at the old order of Europe,” while the 
liberal judges extoll the greatness of the man to 
such an extent as to call him the destroyer of 
Msedival barbarism. Lord Rosebery has com- 
pared him to Caesar, Attila, Tamerlane or 
Mohammed ; how far it is correct is left to im- 
partial readers to estimate. But, it cannot be 
denied that in France he “terminated the 
romance of the Revolution and conciliated the 
principles of social equality and political order”, 
and established a strong government. His idea 
was to make education accessible to the mass of 
the nation to enlighten them, and in this direction 
he made a vigorous attempt by establishing 
Primary and Secondary schools, Lycees, E coles 
spieciales, for teaching literature, law, medicine, 
polytechnics and mechanics ; he built up the 
whole educational system, organising the 
Imperial University in 1808, which has created 
modern France. His economic legislations were 
though faulty, he gave France an admirable civil 
code — Code Napoleon — of which France is 
proud even to this day. Although he had wasted 
Europe for fourteen years, he certainly sowed 
the seeds of national revival and political 
reformation throughout Europe which made 



possible the liberal movements of the 19th 
•century The lasting benefit to Europe, nay to 
the whole world, that may be traced to Napoleon 
is the first experiment at Vienna to ensure the What 
continuance of peace by a combined effort of Napoleon 
the rowers meeting in congress ; and though the for , 
success of the experiment did not prove perma- Europe? 
nent, it must be admitted that, that experiment 
is being constantly repeated by pacific statesmen 
since then to avoid the wars. 

England during the French Revolution : 

At the outbreak of the French Revolution 
hngiand showed great sympathy for it, fondly 
rt , t0 r b ® ^ mere mpititior^of thi Glorious 

a minister Attitudes of 

xyh • ~ — ‘v w*v movement; Fox, 

a Whig statesman was enthusiastic about and B V k , e 
I — JL - r >1 r „ ... towards the 

remarked how French 
that ever happened Revolution, 
how much the best!" Bruke, 

-J it with disfavour and, point- 

„ J social 
--■= > instituions of nations and 

of basing them totally untried principles in 
his famous Reflections on the French Revolt 
h0n \ gav ® the tone to the English public 
opinion. The revolutionary excesses of the 
ans mob and the September massacres in 
h ranee brought the majority of Englishmen 
including the great minister, Pitt, to Burke’s 

Skin 0 to ston V the ti0n ' j lea f SU T WCr ? at ° nCe Measures 
* i • ^r-t f s P rea ^ °f the evolutionary adopted in 
principles m England; proposals for Parlia- EngIand - 
mentary Reform in England were not accepted ; 
the Alien Act, the Treason Act, the Sedition 
Act &c., were passed 11793,951 m„n p:«* 


The great English 
was friendly to the 


Fox, 

ft and on the fall of Bastille 
much the greatest event it is 
in the world ; I_ 
however, regarded i 

. * ~ ■** — fc* r U1 CIUJKU, 

mg out the danger of suddenly altering the 
political and religious 
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England’s 
decision 
to take up 


two successive negotiations with the French 
Directory for maintaining peace on the conti- 
nent failed, England took up arms against 
France. Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt in 
1798 opened the chance of the British Navy to 
establish her supremacy on the sea, and when 
Napoleon made overtures for peace with 


■ — nit , ; — :■ peace wirn 

Francef ainSt tl “ d she disdainfull y rejected the proposal. 

The struggle with Napoleon, as we have seen, 


was carried on cheerfully by England, and 
English gold, English resolution, and English 
blood at last taught the conqueror of so many 
countries how hard it was to establish a 
monarchy of the world. 


The Second Restoration of the Bourbons : 


Second 
Treaty of 
Paris, . 
1815 . 


Wellington and Bliicher, the victors of 
Waterloo, marched to Paris, and the city capitu- 
lated after a feeble resistance (July 3, 1815). 
Louis XVIII returned there five days later, and 
no amnesty was granted to leading men who 
had supported Napoleon. By the Second 
Treaty of Paris (Nov. 1815) France was 
compelled to a pay a heavy war-indemnity, to 
maintain an allied army of 150,000 men for five 
years, to yield that part of Savoy, which had 
been gained in 1814, to Sardinia, and to restore 
the works of Art brought from different countries 
by Napoleon. 


Results oQk sJEttagfeL. Revolution 


Primary 
results : 

1. Recog- 
nition of 
individual 
liberty : 


(!) Universal recognition of the principle of 
individual liberty. This not only led to the en- 
franchisement of the French peasants from their 
hereditary bonds, but the gradual extinction of 
serfdom in Europe. 
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BOOK V. 

THE ERA OF RECONSTRUCTION 

CHAPTER I. 


Reaction versus Revolution. 
Formation of the Holy Alliance : 


Alliance’ , proclaiming 


Its objects. 1 


The Holy 

Alliance 

formed 

between 

Russia, 

Austria, 

and 

Prussia. 


Criticism 
of its 
objects. 


The outcome of the Congress of Vienna 
was the doctrine of ‘Legitimacy,’ as propounded 
By Metternich, for the restoration of the pre- 
revolutionary sovereigns and institutions w ic 
meant a deep, hatred of . Revplution This 
hatred soon developed into a fanatical faith, 
and under its influence, on September Zb, loo. 
Czar Alexander I of Russia, Emperor Francis of 
Austria, and King Frederick William of Prussia, 
formed a religious league, called the H y 


and domestic policy ^ - 

high standard of Christian faith and piety, that 
[they would rule justly, promote brotherly love 
among their subjects a nd j 

“Wins had a very millennial look. Rut the | 
motives of the sovereigns being the outcome ot 
an unpractical enthusiasm that was entirely ou 
of date, the ‘Holy Alliance really came to be 
league of ‘Sovereigns against the Peo.- .-. 
Oscar Browning puts m short that the ... 
Alliance had two faces ; with one it looked up- 
mvetorial emotion, with the other $ 


REACTION VERSUS REVOLUTION. 


Ar„stt/ h r:a*r-' ** *?* 

hypocrisy, which, while professSg tTsvm^T^ 
with popular aspirations souwht^t ympat ^ lse 
popular liberty. It was i’oineJ k 

except Eng&‘ wKicb ' if eve/^T^ 
ofFreedom; and the European 19th ^ 
witnessed a long conflict between thl reTr * 

a J f°, IC: T of so-called “Holy Albanc”' 
adopted by the States and the e vn J- 
•national and liberal ideas of the Peo^ § 

Reaction in the European States : 

*i Germany : 

w n ;rek:! ^ Getman 

srir? six™™; on 1 « ^*4 ^ 

b ~ •'* 

?, or ambassadors from Germ^ neither 
» could neither restore the old P restored. 
Empire owing to mutual L 1 • 7 German a new 

Austria and Prussia nor J , ? us,es between °“e set up 
■constitutional German “cate a new 

the reactionary principled the^Hojy AllT n ^ 

ter Metternich, adopted abToIutisrt 0113 ^ m t ms ~ Policy 
of government and Prussia j L as the form adopted in 

German States which l ®, 3 f d otil f er Nort bem -Austria, 
m. j f f> wnrcn had been fosterer! k„ Pruss ta, 

Napoleon and had become familiar with 4 7 £° uth 
principles of w, , l ff Wltfl modern German 

Napoleon wave th • rnment ^ al< f down by States - 
poleon, gave their countries a written constf- 
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Violent 
Excitement 
; in 'Germany, 


Conference 
of the 
states at 
Carlsbad, 
and its 
results. 


tution after the model of France, and became a 
nucleus of liberty. 

The strength of the liberal party in Germany 
lay virtually in the universities, the press, and in 
the provincial assemblies. German students, 
helped by their professors, formed an associa- 
tion of their own called the Burschenschaft, 
which was characterised by a scientific and 
progressive patriotism with a strict morality 
founded upon religion. They sang patriotic 
songs at their convivial gatherings and held 
banners of black, red, and gold, which are now 
the colours of United Germany. The press 
criticised the absolute governments ; the 
provincial assemblies opposed reactionary 
measures of the despots. Another movement 
which disguised political agitation under the 
veil of social enthusiasm was the Turnen or 
Gymanstics. 

Thinking that a stronger instrument was 
urgently required to meet the excitements of the 
time, Austria, Prussia, and other reactionary 
states held a Conference at Carlsbad and un- 
animously agreed to crush the liberal movement. 
The universities were officialised, the press was 
muzzled, the provincial assemblies were either 
dissolved or filled with government nominees, 
the gymnastic halls were closed, the German 
tricolour was proscribed, the police began to 
keep strict watch over political suspects, and all 
hopes of a constitutional government were 
destroyed by the, establishment of Provincial 
Estates which tended to" 3ividfe' r thjOi^^ 

"themT *To^ whisper tj&e' ,w ^W5f3 ;| 
‘German Nation* was a crime, to work for it was 
high treason.’* Germany “found itself without 
a national existence, cut up into tiny states. 
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ground down by 'officials, by police, and by Triumph 
nobles, without political rights or equality before of , the c 

the > T ^ e policy of the ‘Holy Alliance’ P Ho]° y ° f 

and of Metternich triumphed. And the reaction- See. 
ary princes slumbered till they were awakened 

ll830 in France °* ** ^ ReVolution of 

Austria : 

p nnce Clemens Wenzel Lothar Metternich Adminis- 

^ as a ore oy princes as the greatest statesman j* ation of 

of his age As the Chancellor of Austria he Metternkh: 

kept the Austrian Empire intact 

l i F , miact when it was estimate 

h ken by political convulsions at the time of of him - 
. apoleon, laid down the principle of ‘Legiti- 
mac^ at the Congress of Vienna, and was the 
soul of the Holy Alliance which sought to sup- 
press risings of the People against the Princes. 

avmg good looks, refined manners, and 
personal charms, he could fascinate others, but 
he was essentially an opportunist, endowed with 
a frivolous and supreficial nature. Oscar 
Browning remarks “He had no settled scheme of 
ac ion no strong sense of duty, no fixed moral 
principles, no fund of political knowledge, no 
statesman-hke instinct. * * Napoleon not only 
controlled his age, formed a new France 
and went far to form a new Europe, but by his 
veiy superfluity of intellect he created an 
opposition to himself which might suffice to 
clothe a characterless spirit with the appearance 
of reality. Metternich found this shell and 
occupie it. t was a sufficient programme for 
him to undo the work of the great Emperor, and 
io check every impulse which might again 
awaken it into activity.” 

The French institutions throughout the 
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His Home 
policy. 


Austrian Empire were abolished by him. Books,, 
newspapers, and even letters were subjected to 
a severe censure ; university was persecuted ; 
History, Philosophy and Latin Literature being 
forbidden, hard intellectual study flourished and 
Austria became ignorant of the spiritual life of 
•Germany ; Mettemich’s spies harassed the 
people ; and the civil administration became- 
corrupt, justice rare and the army decayed. 
The people submitted to the regime for fear of 
persecution and in the, Austria of Metternich 
feudalism still held its sway. 

As at home, so abroad Metternich *s policy 
failed. His policy of ‘ Legitimacy 9 suffered 
defeat by popular risings. His ‘Holy Alliance* 
at last came to be counter-balanced by the 
Quadruple Alliance (formed in 1834) in the West 
for upholding constitutional principles ; the 
Austrian control over the ‘balance of power* in 
the Balkans passed to England, Russia, and 
France ; his utmost effort to crush liberalism in 
Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland became futile 
and at last it triumphed in Greece when she 
became independent of Turkey (Vide po$te ). 


France : 

Louis X VIII, on his first restoration after 
Napoleon’s first abdication, had given a charter 
to the French people, by which he assured the 
people a share in the government. But on his 
second rrstoration after the second abdication of 
Napoleon, France became divided into two 
hostile camps— the Bourbonists or royalists and 
the Napoleonists or Republicans, and the 
Chamber of Deputies came to have a royalist 
majority in it. The Chamber of Peers, which 


France 

under 

Louis 

XVIII; 
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was naturally full of royalists, led by Charles 
Count of Artois — the king’s brother and sup- 
ported by the royalists majority in the other 
chamber, began to pass despotic measures. 

Soon a revolutionary spirit displayed itself and 
on Feb. 13, 1820 a republican murdered the 
Duke of Berry, the younger son of Count of Louis 
Artois. This event led Louis XVIII to join the XVTH joined 
‘Holy Alliance’ and to pass severe measures by Alliance^, 
which the press was silenced, the charter was 
practically suspended, and the suffrage was so 
restricted as to increase the importance of the 
wealthy aristocracy. Louis died in 1824. 

Spain : 

When on the fall of Napoleon, the deposed The 
Bourbon king Ferdinand VII was restored, he Bourbon 
sought to recover all the autocratic rights of his ^ * 

ancestors, and deliberately set aside the patriotic revolution 
constitution of 1812 by which Joseph Bonaparte 0 * 1820 ' 
had ruled in Spain after the Napoleonic in- 
vasion. French institutions were abolished, the 
monasteries were restored > The nobles re- 
gained their privileges, the ‘Inquisition and the 
Jesuits were re-instated, and liberals were perse- 
cuted. At last in 1820, the liberals declared war 
against the absolute monarchy and restored the 
constitution of 1812. The king, a coward at 
heart, yielded to the storm. 

Portugal : 

The country, at the close of the 18th 
century was ruled by an absolute king. The 
invasion of the French had roused the spirit of 
reform, while the English army which occupied 
the country to save it from Napoleon, after the 
escape of its king, John VI, to Brazil (1809), 
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established a despotic military government. The 
hatred of foreign domination however, led the 
patriotic party to revolt against English despot- 
ism in 1820. They drove out Lord Beresford, 
the English military governor, proclaimed a 
constitution, and invited John VI who had 
already given Brazil a free constitution to rule as 
a constitutional king. After John’s death (1826), 
the crown of Brazil devolved upon his son Dom 
Pedro, and that of Portugal upon his daughter, 
Donna Maria. 

Italy : 

Here the Austrian states (Lombary, Venice 
&c.) established perfect absolutism while other 
states, Parma, Modena, Naples, Piedmont, at 
the Austrian dictation adopted a strong reaction- 
ary policy. The Pope, and Victor Emmanuel I 
who now came again into possession of 
Piedmont, were also absolutists. But the Carbo- 
naries or the members of a secret organisation 
who desired the unity of Italy, the establishment 
of constitutional government, and the expulsion 
of foreigners, stirred up a revolution in Naples 
(1820) and compelled its king Ferdinand to 
accept a liberal constitution. In other states 
too, they became very active. 

The Efforts of the Holy Alliance to 
crush Revolutions : 

The revolution in Naples alarmed the 
reactionary Europe. Mettemich, the soul of 
the ‘Holy Alliance’, called together a European 
Congress (first) at Troppau (1820), and (later at) 
Layback (1821), where he successfully persuaded 
all Europe to put down revolutions. Europe 
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adopted a policy of repression against Revolu- Austrian 
tion, and Austria obtained the assent of Russia j^aples 0 * 
and of Prussia to restore absolutism in Naples, 
though England had entered her formal protest. 

Nearly 60,000 Austrian troops entered Naples, 
crushed the Carhonaries and restored king 
Ferdinand as absolute monarch. 

Undaunted at this, the Carhonaries soon Carbonari 
revolted in Piedmont and occupied the capital, uprising in 
King Victor Emmanuel I abdicated in favour of j^ mont 
his brother and retired. But the Austrians Austrian 
entered Piedmont ; the patriots after an honour- intervention, 
able fight fled in wild disorder, and absolutism 
was restored by Austrian bayonets. 

Delighted at the success of his policy, Congress of 
Metternich called together the members of the anc * 

‘Holy Alliance’ at the Congress of Verona intervention 
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in South Eastern Europe. These revolts, sup- 
ported by Christian Powers, gradually led to 
the independence of Greece and to the practical 
independence of the various Balkan States. The 
Eastern Question, therefore, means the gradual 
dissolution of the Turkish Erppire, and the 
conflicting interests of European nations result- 
ing therefrom. 

Independence of Greece : 

When in the Western countries nations were 
groaning under the tyranny of absolute princes, 
in the Near East the little historic land of Greece 
was struggling to throw off the repulsive yoke 
of the Turks for many centuries. The struggle 
became successful owing, firstly to the decay of 
the Ottoman power since the treaties of 
Carlo witz and Passarowitz caused by (a) the 
weakness of the Sultans, (b) factious quarrels 
amongst the nobles of the court, (c) large increase 
of powers of the Janissaries, (d) and practical 
independence of the Pashas or provincial 
governors ; secondly, to the sympathies of the 
Christian nations which the Greeks drew. 

The Greeks rose in revolt in Morea, 
Roumelia, Thessaly, and the Greek islands 
(1821), and the Danubian provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia followed their example. The 
Turks retaliated by perpetrating abominable 
atrocities, but the , Greeks resisted Turkish 
tyranny bravely and, though defeated, could not 
be subdued. At last, in 1822, the first Greek 
National Assembly met and drew up a 
constitution. 

The reactionary princes of Europe, under 
the spell of Metternich, connected the move- 
ment with the disturbances that took place in 
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Spain, Portugal, Italy and other countries, and Attitude 
looked on with indifference ■; while the Eftglish £ u * 0 p ean 
Tories, who were then ruling the destinies of princes. 
England, as they were opponents of all sorts of 
innovation, as they were afraid of losing posses- 
sion of the Ionian Islands, as they mistrusted 
Russia and could not see that the liberation of 
Greece would produce any advantage to English 
trade, partly ridiculed and partly crushed these 
aspirations. But battalions of crusading volun- 
teers from England and the continent marched 
into Hellas to defend the cause of liberty and 
civilization, and the Greeks faught obstinately 
till their last fortress of Missolonghi was 
occupied. 

Greek patriotisin soon roused the ardour of Canning: 
all lovers of liberty. Canning, England's new 
Tory foreign minister who favoured liberty Question, 
abroad and was the foe of the ‘Holy Alliance', 
became a champion of the Greek cause and 
called Czar Nicholas I and Charles X of France Russia 
to join him. ‘Every nation for itself, and God and France 
for us all F was his motto. Nicholas I, who 
liked to protect Greek Christians as champion action with 
of the Greek church and hoped to acquire England. 
Constantinople, the Sultan's capital, in order to 
secure the control of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
a road to India, at once responded to Canning's 
call. Charles X too followed Nicholas. 

In 1872 England, Russia, and France agreed Treaty of 
by the T reaty of London to make Greece an in- London, 
dependent state paying tribute to the Sultan. an T& e 
Metternich wept and grumbled that Nicholas I, attitude of 
JoSiung * the’ crasacte against tKTYurW JSd Metternich 
practically dissolved the ‘Holy Alliance/ while 
all lovers of liberty heaped glories upon the head 
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At length, on the refusal of Turkey to 
comply with the demands of the allies, united 
English and French fleets attacked and des- 
troyed the combined fleets of the Sultan and 
his practically independent viceroy, Mehemet 
Ali, of Egypt at Navarino (1827). The Turkish 
defeat at Navarino was so complete that Victor 
Hugo cried, “Greece is free, six years have been 
avenged by a single day*, but the English 
ministers considered this as “an untoward 
event/* The Sultan delaying to grant inde- 
pendence to the Greeks, Czar Nicholas on his 
own account invaded and occupied the 
Danubian provinces, and forced him to sign the 
Peace of Adrianople (1829) by which, (1) the 
Danubian provinces of Servia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia were to obtain Christian governors, 
(2) the Turkish forts in these countries were to 
be razed to the ground, (3) the navigation on the 
Danube was to be free, (4) neutral vessels were 
to pass freely through the Dardanelles in times 
of war, and (5) Greece was to be independent. 
Then a Conference at London , confirmed 
the Peace of Adrianople and made Greece a 
constitutional monarchy, the crown being given 
to Prince Otto of Bavaria. 

Thus ended a heroic struggle in triumph 
and “the independence of Greece was the first 
victory of Liberalism in Europe since the 
Congress of Vienna/’ 
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The Revolutions of 1830 


(a) The July Revolution in France: 

Louis XVIII of France died (1824), and was 
succeeded by his brother Charles X. A 


Charles X 
< 1624 - 30 } 
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champion of feudalism, he filled the cabinet Charles's^ 

■with ministers who were staunch royalists. Jules reslore 

Polignac, hi. personal friend wa, 

head of the Foreign office and the cabinet. 

The Jesuits were allowed to return to r ranee 

and to control higher education. Large sums of 

money were spent to compensate for the losses 

of the emigrants. The National Guard was dis- Polignac 

banded. Lastly, the king published under his ^ ^ {our 

c ea l the four Ordinances, on July 26, lo3u dratted orc 3i nance 5, 

by Polignac, by which the press were muzzled, 1830. 

the Chamber of Deputies was dissolved a new 

chamber was summoned, and the franchise to 

elect the chamber was altered and placed entirely 

under government control. 

The ordinances meant the most flagi rant Theg 
violation of the laws, the revocation of the ^ Paris 
constitution, and the return to absolutism. All 
France began to resound with shouts of Vive , 
la Chdrte !” “A has les Ministers ! Polignac s 
windows were broken, and barricades were 
raised on the streets. On July 28, the civil war 
broke out. The troops were powerless against 
the mob, who were joined by bands of students 
and citizens of all classes. A provision^ 
government was set up, Charles X was declare 
to be deposed, and the crown was offered to 
Louis Philippe, the Duke of Orleans the populai 
head of the secondary branch of the House of 

B ° U Louis Philippe at first hesitated .to accept 
the crown, but, being requested by the Chamber d 

of Deputies, he adopted the title of King of the King of 
French, (Aug. 9, 1830), and solemnly swore to the French, 
observe a new liberal constitution, by which 
Catholicism was to be no longer the state-religion 
in France and all forms of religion were to be 
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IhTlfj censorshi P of the press was to be 
abolished, laws were not to be suspended by the 
Crown, the initiative of legislation was to go to 

ttns o^h f " 38 t0 Ae **>* ** <ondi- 

tions of the franchise were to be easier extra- 

ordinary tribunals were not to be set up, and 

W gn Th°° PS Were , n . ot to be employed by the 
r . g , y ”® ws blasted the last hope of 
Charles X and he now left the kingdom 

the report of the July Revolution in Paris 
spread like wild fire. As the success of the 

count U rl 10n fr eant 3 grCat V £ t0ry f ° r L *beralism, 
country after country m Europe rose in revolt 

freed ^ abs ? lu ‘ lsm ’ ins Pired by the ideas of 
freedom and of self-government. 

(b) The Revolution in Belgium : 

marriage of Belgium with Holland was destined 
P [°j e unh pppy- The Belgians were feelin^ 

r,a Mrr 0,1 flom the uni “' tf"; 

were diiterent m every resneri- „ .• 

in character, in reliHon in 1 natlona ^ 
mod<=- nf I ; r / g , ’ m language and in 

King WiIliat e, n p their 5 Utch neighbours, 
mg William, like Emperor Charles V, attemnt 

, S i° ' h ° tw > “*>»• i«° cue gaveoffence 
g be Belgians. He fo.leced Dutch 

Dutch civilisation, and made Dutch the official 
language throughout the Low countries. He 
encouraged commerce and industry, and invited 
Belgian merchants to settle in Holland and 
Dutch merchants to settle in Belgium All that 
k* M be did wither, 1 
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the Belgians wanted a separate government and 
complete freedom of their education and 
national institutions, as also the development of 
indigenous industry* and commerce. 

But when his excessive love of personal Revolution 
government led King William to resist these 1 jg^ russe ^ s ’ 
claims, the Belgians revolted (1830). The 
performance of a revolutionary piece of opera 
spread the infection among the audience in 
Brussels, and a provisional government was set 
up. The king's troops being overpowered, 

European Powers came to interfere. At a 
Conference in London , all Powers at the 
proposal of England and France agreed to grant 
a separate government to the Belgians under a The Powers 
constitutional king. In 1831 Belgium was recognised 
created a kingdom, the crown being given to a^c^of 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg ; its perpetual Belgium 
neutrality was secured by a European guarantee ; 
and freedom of navigation was secured in rivers j83i # 
common to Holland and Belgium. ■ 

The independence of Belgium has been Progress 
justified by success. Belgium has presented ^helgmm 
the spectacle of a free, intelligent, and progres- smce 
sive society. Her mines, manufactures, and 
industries have been remarkably developed, 
her universities have contributed much to the 
advancement of knowledge and civilization. 

Belgium's neutrality had never been violated Devastation 
during the subsequent European wars and she 
enjoyed peace. But during the present G reat ^ ux i n g the 
War, Germany has violated her neutrality — “an Great war 
infraction of international law’; her troops of 
have devastated the country by sacking 
cathedrals and public buildings, by burning 
down the ancient library and university of 
Louvain, by destroying other historic cities and 
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commercial centres, by plundering the last penny 
and the last horse of the peasant, by exacting 
barbarous war-taxes, by driving out the destitute 
like cattles, and, above all, by ruthlessly slaying 
fathers and sons and deliberately violating the 
chastity of mothers and sisters — the “ German 
Fury 9 indeed ! King George V of England 
spoke of it as “shameless holocaust lit up by 
blind barbarian vengeance’ . 

ic) The Revolution in Poland : 

The success of the revolutions in France 
and Belgium stimulated Poland to make a 
serious effort to recover her independence. 
Czar Alexander I, though a despot in Russia, 
gave this country a liberal constitution, a 
national army, and ruled wisely through Polish 
officials and a Russian viceroy. He had 
established a national bank, constructed roads, 
favoured industry and encouraged literature and 
science ; still the Poles conspired against 
Russian rule and all Poland was honeycombed 
with secret societies. This broke Alexander’s 
heart. 

Nicholas I, therefore, began to rule the 
country with a feeling of mistrust and afterwards 
attempted to establish absolutism and to 
Russianise the population. The patriotic Poles 
became highly indignant. On Nov. 29, 1830, a 
band of students, fully armed, attempted to kill 
the viceroy in the palace of the Belvedere ; the 
viceroy saved his life by flight. But this event 
became the signal for a general rising, Warsaw, 
the capital, rose in revolt, and all Poland 
followed the example. The army having joined 
the rebels, the revolution was complete in eight 
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But internal dissension, that curse of Disunion 
Poland, soon made itself felt. The conservative amra s 
aristocrats wanted only a reform of the constitu- Poles ’ 
tion, while the progressive middle class looked 
for complete independence. A provisional 
government was, however, set up, and the 
0iet, under the influence of the conservative 
party, drew up all their grievances and sent two 
emmissaries to present them to Czar Nicholas I. 

But the Czar would have nothing less 
than unconditional surrender, and, this heing 
refused, Russian troops marched into Poland. 

Polish patriots faced the disciplined Russian R usslan 
army bravely, defended Warsaw heroically, attack upon 
but after a year’s fighting they had to W 5 rsaw 
surrender (1831). Thousands of patriots fled to suppression 
foreign countries where they wandered about °* 
eating the breads of affliction and pouring the revolt ’ 
woes of their fatherland into the ears of 
sympathetic Europe, while thousands of Polish 
prisoners filled the mines and highlands of 
Siberia. 

,, 10^1 Organic statute- passed in 1832, Abolition 
1 f) 1 oiand lost its Diet which was replaced the 
by a Council of State, (2) it became a Russian Poli t , 
province, (3) its own language was replaced by I832. 1 ” 10n ’ 
the Kussian one, (4; its national army gave place 
to a Russian army, (5) and its Roman Catholic 
toith made room for the Greek orthodox church. 

Poland lay bound and gagged at the feet of Reasons of 
Kussia. Her failure to achieve independence Poland's 
was due not so much tc the strength of Russia, as faiIare ' 
to her internal dissensions. But she has never 
lost her faith in independence and has fondly 
clung to her past memories. On the outbreak of 
the present Great War, Czar Nicholas II had Hopes of 
promised to grant her again self-government * P°l anc l' 

20 



(d) The Revolution in Germany : 

The July revolution in France and th< 
stirring events in Belgium and Poland producec 
, a P° w f rf ul effect on Germany. A general cry 
was raised for freedom and unity ; revolutionary 
movements broke out, and mobs came into 
collision with troops. The results of all these 
were thar (I) the smaller states in the North such 
as Brunswick, Saxony, Hanover, and Hesse 
established modern representative governments, 
fc he South German states such as Bavaria, 
Wiirtemburg, and Baden confirmed their liberal 
constitutions which had been granted after 
1515, (3) while Austria and Prussia, under 
Metternich s influence, suppressed all move- 
ments. In 1833, the ministerial Conference of 
Vienna between Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
held under the presidency of Metternich 
decided to employ repression against the 
encroachments of the chambers, the universities, 
and^ the press, and established a judicial court to * 
decide disputes between the rulers and the* 
ruled. The position of Prussia at this time was 
however peculiar on the one hand she- 
persisted in the antiquated absolute system, on 
the other she was working for the unity of the 
Fatherland by the establishment of a uniform 
system of custom duties through the Zollverein 
or Customs Union. 
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(e) The Revolution in Italy : 

We have seen how, the Carbonaries in Italy 
had failed to secure Italian union and freedom. 

Though they had failed, still they fondly clung ' 
to the hope of the ‘resurrection of Italy/ 7 1 
Risorgimenio d’ Italia/ and filled all Italy with 
secret societies. So when liberal risings took 
place in other countries, the Carbonaries Italian 
revolted in Modena, Parma, and the Papal risings 
States, and deposed and drove away the pressed 
legitimate’ rulers. Metternich, who had been easily hy 
keeping a close watch upon the peninsula from Metternich. 
the vantage-point of Lombardy at once sent 
Austrian troops who easily crushed the revolu- 
. tions and restored the ‘legitimate’ rulers. The 
Italian revolution of 1830 was, therefore, of 
little consequence. 

: ' 0 f) The Revolution in Spain : 

Absolutism, as we have noticed, had been Attempts of 
restored in Spain by France in 1823. Since then the Spanish 
thousands of Spanish patriots were living as 
exiles in foreign countries. But when the July foiled by 
revolution in France broke out, these Spanish Ferdinand 
Liberals tried to re-enter Spain by armed force ; 
they were, however, defeated, imprisoned or 
persecuted by the order of king Ferdinand VII. 

At last when the king, having no son to succeed 
him after his death, abolished the Salic Law and 
made his daughter Isabella heir to the crown in 
preference to his brother Don Carlos, Don 
Carlos vehemently opposed the king’s action. Change in 
Ferdinand advised by his Queen. Christina die policy of 
became inclined to the side of the Liberals for inan 
support and to conciliate them issued a liberal ‘CarlisnT 
constitution, the Estatudo Real, which estab- m Spam, • 
lished two chambers chosen by indirect election. 
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ilm 6 fein j\? eP A artUre , from the polic y of absoJut- 
mad ® tJ ? e A PostohcaJ or Ultra-royalist party 
angry and they gathered round Don Carlosf “in 

toleratifn n " hCal WaS not a spark of 

div^ tSr A e k [ n§ \ death in 1833 Spam was 
divided into two hostile parties-the ‘Christines’ 

or constitutionalists following the lead of Queen- 
mother Christina, the Regent to the young 
Queen Isabella, and the ‘Carlists’ or ultra 
royalists following the lead of Don Carlos who 
assumed the title of Charles V. Soon a civil war 
ensued, known m Spam as Seoen years' iy or 

oA S h e’^Tlr^ AuStr f’ the three members 

ls ! h J, HoJ y AJbance , refused to acknowledge 
Isabella, while England and France made the 
Quadruple Alliance with Spain and Portugal in 

1834 to support Isabella in Spain and Donna 

Maria m Portugal. With the aid of British 
troops, the Regent defeated and drove away Don 
Carlos and his followers, and Isabella’s "Lone 
was secured. 
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del h (T82ffl "n 0,i p d i ll,a l ,(to Kne «”> vr. 
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D tUga lr ^ d f ghter D ° aaa Maria.' 
. b ~ 8, Do ™ Miguel, brother of Pedro I 

however, proclaimed himself king with , he Mp 
Of the absolutes . Upon this, Pedro came 

darker 2 ' H Eur ,° pe j° I support cause of his 

and Fran- H J 1 * T sympatIi y of England 

and frame and after the conclusion of the 

2 ThA P e fi i m vT “ !834> Donna Maria, with 
the help of English troops and liberals, drove 
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Dam Miguel out of the country, and began to 
rule as a constitutional queen. 

( h ) The Revolution in Switzerland : 

The Congress of Vienna had established the 
old system of a loose confederation in which 
each canton was practically sovereign and in- 
dependent. In 1830, the liberal cantons rose 
against the oligarchical tyranny of the conser- 
vative ones, and secured some constitutional 
reforms in the Federal Assembly. Conservative 
cantons being opposed to further democratic 
reforms, two leagues were formed (1832) — the Quarrel 
Sarner Bund composed of conservative cantons, ^<Tcon” 
and the Siebener Concordat composed of demo- servative 
cratic cantons. Soon a civil war broke out, in f^raT 
which the Liberals were victorious, and as a cantons, 
result of which the Sarner Bund was dissolved 
(1834). The conservative cantons which were 
mostly Catholic, however, attempted to 
strengthen their position by placing education in 
the hands of the Jesuits. The Liberal cantons The 
demanding the expulsion of the Order, the ‘r$ ot \£ er ~ 

. . . buna. 

conservative cantons made themselves into a and the 
separate confederation, called the Sonderbund 
(1845). On the formation of the ‘Sonderbund,’ Powers to 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria declared the Swiss intervene. 
Confederation dissolved, and invited England 
and France to intervene in Switzerland. But 
England and France maintained strict neutrality, 
and, before the absolute Powers could intervene, 

General Dafour of the Swiss Confederation 
defeated and dissolved the ‘Sonderbund’ and 
drove away the Jesuits (1847). 
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*Fhe Revolutions of 1848 : 

(a) The Revolution in France : 

The King and his Relation with the Parties : 

e pi . 1 .^ ort ^ y a ^ ter ^ le accession of Louis 
1 nilippe on the throne of France* his govern- 
ment became unpopular. He could not be 
blamed much fox this, because he was put in 
such uncommon difficulties with which no one 
but an extraordinary genius could successfully 
cope with. 

Fiance was, at the time of his accession 
divided into four parties, of which the Bona- 
partists, the Bou.rbomsts, and the Repub- 
licans were opposed to the Orleanist dynasty, 
while only the Constitutionalists supported it. 
The king therefore, had to look to the strength- 
ening and material advancement of the consti- 
tutional party, composed entirely of capitalist 
middle-class men who were owners of factories, 
shops etc., and to secure many other social 
benefits. 

But the poor labouring population, with the 
spread of education in the 19th century, 
organised themselves into unions* and began to 
demand higher wages and other social oriviJepes. 
These ‘Socialists’, as they were called, became 
angry with the king for his undue preference for 
the capitalist middle classes who gave small 
wages and were opposed to social reforms. 

Socialism and Reform Banquets : 

They soon joined the opposition and began 
to demand larger political concessions from the 
kmg. The most important and reasonable of 
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their demands was the extension of the suffrage. 
Among a large population, only a very small 
number was represented in the Chambers, 


represented 

owing to a high property qualification and those, 
who were represented, were mostly middle-class 
men. Thiers, a champion of democracy, Thiers 
warmly supported this popular demand and ministry 
repeatedly proposed in the Chambers for the them? 6 
extension of suffrage. The Constitutionalists 
opposed the proposals of Thiers, and their Guizot 
leader Guizot, who was Premier in 1 848, even 
refused to listen to the popular demands. Then 
in order to create a public opinion in favour of P°btical 
electoral reform, reform banquets were held in^^ky 8 
several towns, and at last it was generally agreed Socialists, 
that a large reform banquet should be held in 
Paris on February 22, 1848. 

Abdication of Louis Philippe : 

The banquet being prohibited by the Prohibition 
government, the crowds, who came to celebrate of the 
it, became excited and demanded Guizot’s banquet by 
dismissal. The king, in order to satisfy the mob governmen 
and to conciliate the opposition, dismissed 
Guizot and made Thiers Premier the next day. Collision 
But a band of troops having killed some of the of the 
mob by shooting, the mob surrounded and ^ r ^ s t ^°b 
stormed the Tuileries. Louis Phillippe abdi- troops, 
cated and fled from Paris to England. A France 
provisional government, under Lamartine, was Republic 
set up, and France was declared a Republic. 

(b) The Revolution in Germany ; 

The overthrow of the Monarchy in France Growth of 
became the signal for the breaking out of a Liberalism' 
general revolutionary movement all over m Germany 
Germany. The rulers, however, to save their 
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thrones, immediately conciliated their subjects 
by introducing such reforms as the liberty of the 
press, trial by jury ># political equality, ministerial 
responsibility, equal taxation, abolition of feudal 
obligations etc. Only rulers of Saxony, Bavaria, 
Hanover, Prussia and Austria remained silent. 

Then the Liberals, who had the fondest 
desire to reform the “Bundestag” and to make 
Germany a federal state, called the German 
states to send deputies to a Vorparlament , 
which was to be a German national parlia- 
ment. But. before the states could respond, 
Vienna rose in insurrection, compelled 
Metternich to fly away to England and Emperor 
Ferdinand I to grant liberty to the press, to form 
a citizen-guard, and to promise a liberal consti- 
tution. The rising in Vienna was followed soon 
by a rising in Berlin and Frederick William IV, 
the Prussian king, promised to restore liberty to 
the press, to transform the German confedera- 
tion (Statenhund) into a federal state (Bun- 
destat), and to incorporate Prussia in it. From 
this time Prussia really put herself at the head of 
the Liberal movement. Seeing what happened 
in Vienna and Berlin and what attitude Austria 
and Prussia took, Saxony, Bavaria, and Hanover 
granted liberal constitutions. 

Now that ‘constitutionalism’ triumphed in 
all Germany, the question of Vorparlament was 
again raised. The Vorparlament soon met at 
Frankfort, being animated by a zeal for German 
unity. This parliament which substituted the 
old Bundestag , was composed of deputies from 
each of the confederated states elected by 
universal suffrage and their ruling princes. The 
princes were allowed to frame a constitution for 
the federal government and to constitute 
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Germany, as regards her foreign relations, a 
single, powerful, and united state. On June 29, Archduke 
1848, the parliament chose the Archduke John ^ 

of Austria as the executive head of the federal Bundestat 
state, under the title of ' ‘Reichsverweser* or 
‘lieutenant-administrator of the empire/ 

The election being received' with universal The 
acclamation by the end of 1848, the parliament German 
drew up and presented to the German nation assettled° 
the “fundamental rights/* based on liberal by the 
theories. It then proceeded to frame the consti- 
tution. After a stormy debate it was arrived at 
that a single hereditary emperor, called the Ger- 
man Emperor, maintained in his dignity 
civil list voted by the German Parliament, 
to have the executive in all affairs of the empire 
and the right of making peace or war ; he was 
to nominate and appoint all officers of the state, 
of the army and navy, and of the staff of the 
guard ; the German parliament was to be only 
a national legislative body consisting of a 
Federal Chamber (Statenhaus) based on the 
independence of the states, and a Popular 
Chamber (VolT^shaus) based upon the unity of 
the people. 

On April 3, 1849, Frederick William IV was Frederick 
elected the German Emperor, but he refused the William IV 
imperial dignity, probably because either he imperial** 16 
hated the democratic clauses of the constitution dignity. 

•or he liked not to be embroiled in a war with the 
Emperor of Austria. On Prussia’s refusal to 
accept the constitution, most of the German 
States also refused to do so. The first German End of 
parliament, thus, discredited, came to an end ^ ie .? rst 
on June 18, 1849, but it gave an impulse to the ariament ' 
realisation of German unity. 

The Prussian king, however, who at heart 
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desired to be the head of a united Germany, in- 
vited the German princes to a conference at 
Berlin, and proposed to form a federal parlia- 
ment of two chambers, from which Austria was 
to be excluded and of which himself was to be. 
the president, borne of the princes only gave a. 
half-hearted assent to this projected 'Union/' 
while others remained indifferent. But the 
second German Parliament, which met on, 
March 20, 1850, at Erfurt, confirmed it. 

On the other hand, Austria, refusing to* fall, 
away from her leading position in Germany,, 
summoned the old Bundestag at Frankfort which: 
was joined by all the states that had not joined, 
the 'Union/ Thus Germany was divided into. 
two hostile camps and a war between Austria 
and Prussia seemed inevitable. But the war 
was averted by Prussia giving up the ‘ Union 
and agreeing to settle German affairs in a- 
conference. 

The conference which met at Dresden, only- 
decided in favour of the simple restoration of the 
old state of things before 1848. Thus the peat 

movement failed. Austria revoked, he liberal 
constitution granted to her subjects, but Prussia 
retained her constitution, hoping to assume the- 
leadership of Germany under more auspicious 
circumstances. 

(c) The Revolution in Italy : 

Italy has hardly any history between 1815 
and 1848, except the insurrections of the 
Catbonaties in 1 820 and in 1 830. These risings 
were put down by the strong hand of Austria, 
which kept a firm hold on Lombardy and 
Venice, maintained smaller Italian princes on 
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their thrones, and virtually ruled the whole 
country. 

But in 1848, the Italian patriots, being Revolts in 
inspired by the German Liberal movement of 
J848', tried once more to free their country and 
make it united. Lombardy and Venice first 
rose against the Austrians and declared their 
independence (March 1848). Soon Tuscany, 

Sicily, and other states, drove out their despotic 
princes, mobilized their troops to assist Lorn- Charles 
bardy and Venice, and gave the generalship of j^^lared 
their combined army to Charles Albert, king of war against 
Sardinia, who had expressed his sympathy with Austria, 
the constitutional and national aspirations of his 
countrymen. 

Austria sent a vast army to Italy which Defeat of 
scattered the Italian forces at Custozza (July, ^lber T and 
1848), and reconquered Lombardy. Being de~ reconquest 
feated again at Novara, Charles Albert, sick at of 
heart, abdicated in favour of his son Victor an^Venice 
Emmanuel II (lB49), who made peace with by Austria. 
Austria by’ giving a war-indemnity. Austria 
soon reconquered Venice too. Thus the north 
of Italy again fell prostrate before Austria, and, 
with thus, the petty despots of central and 
southern Italy returned to their states. 

In Rome, the history was, rather a little Rising in 
different from that of other states. Pope Pius 
IX was no despot. By a series of generous foundation 
measures, he had sympathised with the Liberal of 
movement, and granted a liberal constitution. R°™yic by 
But when Lombardy and Venice waged the Mazzini 
national war against Austria, and Roman q 
patriots urged him to send help to Lombardy and 
Venice, he adopted contradictory measures. 

This was his fault. Rome rose in insurrection 
under Mazzini and Garibaldi, drove him out 
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of the city, and declared the Papal dominions a 
Republic (Feb. 9, 1849). Mazzini became the 
President, and Garbaldi the General of the 
Republic. 

The Roman Catholic world became indig- 
nant at the conduct of the Romans. Louis 
Napoleon, the new President of the French 
Republic, in order to make himself popular, sent 
an army which swept Mazzini and his republic 
out of Rome (July, 1849), and restored the Pope 
to the Vatican. 

(d) The Revolution in Amfro- Hungary : 

Simultaneously with the rising of the 
Germans at Vienna, the Hungarians at Buda- 
Pesth rose in revolt in 1848 under their leader, 
Kossuth, for freeing Hungary from Hapsburgh 
rule and separating her from the many-tongued 
empire of Austria. Not satisfied with the 
separate ministry already grafted to them, the 
revolutionary party in Hungary forcd the Diet to 
grant them a constitution on the model of 
Baden. Jealous of the Magyars of Hungary, 
the Slavs of Bohemia, who had also begun a 
national movement, decided to support the 
government. Vienna rose in open rvolt, 
demanded the reform of the constitution, and 
Ferdinand escaped, to Inspruck. The Bohe- 
mians took this as a serious blow to their cause, 
as they thought that Ferdinand would reside in 
Prague and entrust the defence of the crown to 
his Slav subjects. A Pan-Slav congress held at 
Prague (June, 1848) decided to remain loyal to 
the Hapsburghs on condition that the Austrian 
monarchy should be organised as a federation, 
and at the same time a provisional government 
was established at Prague. General Windisch- 
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gratz, however, reduced Prague to submission. The 
At the same time the Slavs and Croats of ^Prague 
Hungary rose in wild revolt against the party of crushed. 
Kossuth. The Austrian assembly ( Reichsrath ) 
began its sitting in Vienna, Ferdinand returned ' 
there, and declared war against Hungary. 

Under the influence of Kossuth, Vienna rose in Declaration 
revolt again ; Latour, the war-minister, was ff . 

murdered by the mob who demanded the w ^ ganan 
cessation of hostilities against the Magyars. 

Ferdinand fled to Olmutz but Windischgratz 

with the help of the Croats besieged Vienna and Ferdinand s 
i i •, p i . i it*, ■» abdication, 

reduced it, hmperor r.erdmand now abdicated 

in favour of his nephew, Francis Joseph 

(Dec. 2, 1848). 

The new emperor now entrusted Windisch- 
gratz with the task of reducing Hungary. The 
Hungarians refused to accept Ferdinand’s 
abdication, and carried on the government in his 
name. But when the Austrian army approached, 
they continually retreated by the advice of 
KoSStlth till Pesth was occupied. An indecisive Battle of 
battle was next fought at Kapolna { IS49) ^ a P°* na * 
and the Hungarians further retired to the river 
Theiss where a number of battles were fought 
and the Austrians were repulsed. The Hunga- 
rians now recovered Pesth, stormed Buda, and Hungarian 
proclaimed Hungary independent (April 1849). 

Czar Nicholas, alarmed lest the success of the proclaimed. 
Hungarians might incite a rising among his own 
discontented subjects in Poland, came to help Intervention 
Austria. Kossuth carried on a desparate guerilla ° ussia ‘ 


came ■' /a.. 
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escaped to Turkey and died in exile at Turin in 
1894. Thus the reaction completely triumphed 
in 

The Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 com- 
pared : 

(a) In France, the July Revolution of 1830 
had left no great social or legislative changes 
behind it. It had only transferred the adminis- 
trative power from the hands of the reactionary 
‘Royalists’ to those of the ‘Constitutionalists,’ 
and changed the ‘absolute’ monarchy into a 
‘constitutional’ one it thus led to the triumph 
of ‘onstitutionalism, ’ and made the monarchy a 
‘middle-class monarchy’ by transferring the 
political power from the nobles to the middle 
class. 

The Revolution of 1848 on the other hand 
marked the triumph of ‘Republicanism’ as well 
as ‘Socialism’ in France. It clearly established 
the ‘Sovereignty of the People’ and gave the 
verdict that the ‘socialists’ had every right to 
claim an increasing social and political benefit 
for the people. It gave the people of France a 
republican constitution so that they might have 
a full share in the executive as well as in the 
legislature, and a full power and scope to work 
out the evolution of their social and political 
institutions. It made the State identical with the 
Nation. 

(b) The Revolution of 1 830 in France had 
been followed by revolutions in Belgium, Poland 
and Italy* and a struggle for constitutional 
government in the states of Germany. The 
results had been that only Belgium obtained a 
limited national monarchy and the lesser 
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their sullen submission to absolutism. The 
revolutions of 1830 taught Europe that the kings Doctrine of 
are the ‘legitimate’ rulers of their subjects and 
the subjects had no rights and privileges to ciaim, in 1830 : 
except what would be given to them of their own 
accord by their rulers. Thus during the Liberal 
movements of 1830, the subject-classes obtained 
no sympathy from their rulers, who tried to 
establish their governments more or less upon 
military force and not upon affection of the 
people. 

The Revolution of 1848 in France, was 
followed by a convulsion throughout Central 
Europe. The communities in Germany began Feeling of 
to feel a national impulse which no pressure of 
arbitrary power could extinguish, and which led i n 1848, 
them to attempt to secure the unity of Germany 
under the leadership of Prussia. Similar 
attempt was made by the Italian patriots for the 
unity of Italy ; Hungary felt the same breath of 
patriotism and claimed the right of self-govern- 
ment. Though the Liberal movements failed in 
Germany and Italy, they gave a considerable im- 
pulse to the realisation of German and Italian 
unity. This impulse came from the co-opera- 
tion of two powerful princes, the kings of 
Prussia and Sardinia with their subjects and the 
patriots in general. European people now 
could boast that they had rights and privileges 
to claim from their rulers, and reactionary 
princes staggered at them, . /' ; 



CHAPTER II 


France since the Second Republic. 


Rule of the Socialists, and Struggle with 
the Republicans : 


We have noticed that a provisional govern- 
ment was set up under Lamartine and France 
was declared a Republic after Louis Philippe’s 
abdication (Vide Bk. V. Ch. /.). In the govern- 
ment, the Socialists, who had played an 
important part in the overthrow of the 
monarchy, secured a representation and formed 
an important wing of the republican section. 
They had such a powerful voice in the govern- 
ment that they got the so-called “right to 
labour” proclaimed, and “national workshops” 
were established where the unemployed of Paris 
obtained a guarantee of living in the service of 
the state. 

In May, 1848, a new National Assembly, 
which met to frame a constitution for the 
Republic, dismissed Lamartine’s provisional 
government and took control of the state. The 
object of the National Assembly, which was full 
of peace-loving republicans, in doing it was to 
purge off socialistic influence from the govern- 
ment and win Paris back to peace and order 
from the disorders created by the turbulent 
Socialists. Many Socialists were imprisoned 
and in the month of Juse the “national work- 
shops,” the strongholds of the Socialists, were 
dissolved. The Socialists then barricaded them- 
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selves in the eastern side of Paris, and resisted, Suppression 
from June 23 to June 26, the troops of General g^jist 
Cavaignac who had been vested with dictatorial insurrection 
powers by the Assembly to deal with the trouble. ' m Paris. 
However, the Socialists were put down after a 
trmendous slaughter. 

Constitution of the Second Republic : 

The National Assembly now framed a re- Constitution 
publican constitution. The legislative function 0 £ 

was entrusted to a single Chamber. All arti- universal ° 
ficial restrictions on franchise were removed, suffrage 
every man of 23 obtaining a vote and every man a 4°P te d. 
of 25 being qualified for election. The number 
of deputies was fixed at 750. The executive 
authority was vested in a President, elected 
directly by the people for a period of four years, 
and a committee of five members. On Dec. 

20, Louis Napoleon, nephew of the great 
Napoleon Bonaparte, became universally elected 
as President of the Republic of France. The Louis 
election of Louis Napoleon showed that though ^j ap t °^ on 
^France had a republican constitution, a large President 
number of her people liked the principles of of the 
Monarchy. Republic. 

Policy of Louis Napoleon : 

His aim was to abolish the Republic and to His 
revive the Monarchy. For this, he sought the idea of 
support of the peasants, the priests, and the Monarchy 16 
army. His imperial design became apparent and his 
when he, to carry favour with the Roman Catho- reactionary 
lie priests and peasantry of France, did not even meabures * 
hesitate to overthrow the Roman Republic of 
Mazzini * and Garibaldi (June, 1848). He then 
began to undermine systematically the constitu- 
tion of the Republic of* France, by dismissing the 
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republican ministers or members of the executive 
committee, by appointing obscure and docile 
ones in their place, and by arbitrarily reducing 
the number of the electors by three millions. 

His Coup d’etat of 1851 : 

On Dec. 2, 1851 (the anniversary of 

A usterlitz), to give a decided and sudden blow 
to the Republic, Louis Napoleon imprisoned 
such eminent persons as Cavaignac, Thiers, 
and Victor Hugo, proclaimed the National 
Assembly dissolved, and appealed to the nation 
to choose him President for ten years and to 
recast the constitution on the model of the 18th 
Bmmeire. The nation accepted his proposal by 
a plebiscite and elected him President for ten 
years. But exactly a year after this Coup 
d'etat , he assumed the title of Emperor 
Napoleon III. 

The Second Empire (1852-70) : 

The fall of the Republic of 1848 meant the 
defeat of the revolutionary principles, which the 
new emperor tried to suppress completely in 
France by an organised system of espionage, by 
muzzling the press, and by diverting the energy 
of the restless people of France to wars against 
foreign nations. The splendours of the court 
were revived, Paris was beautified, and magni- 
ficent fetes were celebrated. 

Napoleon III now joined England in the 
‘Crimean War* which was. waged in 1854 against * 
Russia ; but little did he gain for France 
when the Peace of Paris closed the war ■. . 
in 1856 (Vide Bfc V. Ch . V He sided 
at first, with the Italian patriots in the 
national war waged by them in 1859 against 
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|r ; Austria, but afterwards deserted to the Austrian 
| side. He picked a quarrel with the king of 
I" Prussia, and the great ‘F ranco-Prussian War* 

(1870-71) began (Vide Bk* V . Ch . IV). The 
| French army was defeated at every point and 
| the Emperor himself was made prisoner at 
Sedan . While he managed to fly to England,, 
the Prussian army occupied Paris (1871). The 
Parisians, who had already declared France a 
Republic made peace with Prussia at Frankfort 
* by giving her a large war-indemnity, Alsace, and 
[■ the north-eastern part of Lorraine. 

Thus, ended Louis Napoleon’s political Foundation 
career, plunging him and his country into misery, ^ the TKiic 
and France once more became a republic, — the epu 1C * 
Third Republic. 

Napoleon I and Napoleon III : a Com- 
parison and Contrast : 

Napoleon Bonaparte rose to the position of 
an Emperor from the humble rank of an Compart- 
l artillery officer through his sheer dint of merit Contrast 
r and extraordinary power of choosing the best about— 
r instruments. His nephew Louis Napoleon M 
L became Emperor through sheer chance and genxus * 
r conspiracy (so to call his Coup d'etat). He had 
no genius of his uncle, no power of choosing the „ * ^ 

■■ best methods of success. Napoleon I won the popular* 
f love and admiration of all classes of the French sympathy; 

| people, and therefore, his throne was safe. But 
Napoleon III was liked neither by the republicans 
f nor by the royalists, neither by the nobility nor 
by the middle class. He. had to seek the support 
of the peasants, the army, and the clergy to 
make his throne safe. Napoleon I founded (c) their 
' progressive institutions and fostered them, and P ar ^- 
^ became the leader of young and progressive ea e s 1 
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Europe, but Napoleon III, as he was a socialist 
in possession of absolute power, always appre- 
hended attacks both from the socialists and 
absolutists, because he was not expected to 
fulfil the dreams of either of them. S< 
Napoleon 1, being the leader of a 
section of European people, had a 

min at ion in 

leader of no party, 

He could trust no party, 
best to save 


>o while 
powerful 

_ firm deter- 

what he did, Napoleon III, being 
had much vacillation in him. 
and therefore, tried his 

his throne by diverting men s minds 

from his degraded and corrupt government to 
excitements of foreign wars ; but his policy 
wrought his ruin. 

The Third Republic (1870- ) s 

The constitution of the Third Republic, 
which met under its first President Thiers was 
not definitely settled till 1875, when two 
chambers, an elective Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies, were created. Since then the cause 
of the Republic has steadily advanced, and all 
hopes of the Bourbon and the Bonaparte claim- 
ants to the throne have been extinguished since 
their expulsion from France in 1 886. France has 
gloriously participated in all the literary activities 
and the industrial and scientific undertakings or 
the age, and, to recover her lost provinces of 
Alsace-Lorraine, has joined her hands with 

England and Russia in the present Great War , 
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CHAPTER III. 


England since the Battle of Waterloo. 

Chief Features of the Period : 

The history of England since 1815 is a 
history chiefly of five broad national move- 
ments regarding the progress of Democracy, 
the Humanitarian movement, the progress of 
Religious equality, the Irish problems, and 
the question of the Expansion of England. 

Progress of the Democracy : 

Since the Revolution of 1688, the elective 
branch of the " Parliament rested upon a very 
narrow electorate, chiefly consisting of the rich 
upper classes. The Tories, though they 
acknowledged the Sovereignity of the Parliament The 
were opposed to any change. It was the ^^mpions. 

who became the champions of democratic Q f cj emo T 
principles and wanted to make the king cracy. 
dependent upon the Parliament, and the Parlia- 
ment dependent upon the people. 

Towards the close of the 18th century, some 
statesmen of liberal ideas, notably Pitt the 
Younger, began to urge reform in the electoral Effects of 
system. The French Revolution at first gave a 
fresh impulse to those liberal tendencies, but the on t j ie 
wild excesses of the revolutionists terrified the English 
English Liberals, and the democratic move- liberals, 
ment, being looked upon with distrust, was 
given up for the time being. But England’s Revival of 
industrial development, resulting from fortunate JiSmente 
mechanical inventions, together with the grow- 
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ing enlightenment of the people, revived the 
democratic sentiments and led to a widespread 
demand for political reform. 

While on the continent Liberal movements, 
born out of the French Revolution, were dealt 
Difference in with by the iron hands of despots and Liberal- 
ism could triumph at last only through revolu- 
tions, in England the government made timely 
concessions to the growing spirit of Democracy. 
Thus in the 19th century, we have, instead of 
a series of revolutions, a series of reform 
measures, which, gradually popularising the 
House of Commons, at last made the English 
people a really self-governing nation. 

These reform measures are the Reform 
Bills of 1832, 1867, and 1884. In 1830 the ‘July 
Revolution’ of France gave force to the reform 
movement in England and led to the passing 
of the Reform Act of 1832. The Act may be 
called ‘the Magna Charta of English political 
democracy \ By it the English electoral system 
was radically changed. Eighty-six of the 
decayed boroughs, “rotten boroughs’* as they 
were called, were disfranchised or semi-dis- 
franchised, their seats were distributed amongst 
countries and large towns hitherto unrepre- 
sented, and the right to vote was extended 
to additional classes of citizens. The Reform 
Act of 1832, enfranchised only the middle 
classes and did nothing for the industrial 
and farming classes of the population. So 
these discontented people started an agitation, 
called ‘Chartism* , demanding universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot etc. The movement, became 
violent in 1848 — the year of European Revo- 
lutions. Though it was suppressed, it gave 
birth to the Reform Act of 1867. This 
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measure enfranchised the great ‘fourth estate, * Reform Bill 
by largely extending the right of voting. of 
It was taking no ‘leap in the dark* to admit the 
lower classes to a share in the government. 

Lord Derby’s apprehension has proved to be 
false. The Reform Act of ! 884 next increased the 
number of voters from about three millions to 
five millions, as it was more radical and sweep- Reform BUI 
ing in its provisions than any preceding one. of 1884. 

It gave England almost universal suffrage. 

The Humanitarian Movement : 

The ideal of Liberty has been given a new 
meaning to by the French Revolution. It means 
freedom not of one’s own self but of all. It is The new 
Catholic in sympathy. “The law of God,” ‘^1^. 
wrote Mazzini, “has not two weights and two 
measures : Christ came for all : He spoke to 

all: He died for all we protest, then, 

against all inequality, against all oppression, 

wheresoever it is practised .This forms the 

essence of what men have agreed to call the 
Democratic movement.” This new ideal of 
Liberty led to the “consciousness of the claims 
of human weakness”. Slavery in the British 
colonies was abolished by an Act in 1833. The The 
traffic in human flesh is now penalised. The ^SnTegis- 
criminal in the prison and the insane in the lations. 
Asylum are humanely treated. A growing 
sense of corporate responsibility towards the 
poor has led to the establishment of such philan- 
thropic institutions as Hospitals, Alms-houses, 

People’s Palaces etc., and to the introduction of 
such systems as Old Age pensions, Insurance 
against unemployment etc. The labour has 
been saved from the exploitation of the 
Plutocrat by the Factory legislations of Shaftes- 
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bury. Other legislations e.g. Peel’s Repeal of 
the Corn-laws etc., have cheapened his food, 
improved his dwellings and enabled him to 
work out his own salvation. Laws have im- 
proved the conditions of child-labour, restrained 
the cruelty of parents and have placed 
elementary education within the reach of every 
child. 

The ideal of womanhood has undergone 
a remarkable change. In the 18th century, 
woman’s mental inferiority was taken for 
granted. She was treated rather with gallantry 
than with respect. Education was denied to 
her, lest she would be a troublesome wife or 
cease to be a woman. Divines gravely discussed 
the question whether woman had a soul. 
Marriage was regarded as the only object of her 
existence. Her only duty was to please man.' 
For this she was to be educated, if to be 
educated at all, dressed and launched in society. 
The great wave of democratic and humanitarian 
feeling that passed over English life in the 1 9th 
century prepared the minds of men to receive 
the message of the emancipation of women. It 
has come to be recognised that woman would 
be true woman when all the latent possibilities 
of her nature — physical, mental, and moral — 
would be fully developed. Schools and colleges, 
institutes of science, literature, and philosophy 
are now open to her. Her position in society 
has improved and is improving. She has realised 
her mission and purpose in life — that she is an 
end as well as a means, she has duties to herself 
as well as to others. No doubt, the Suffragist 
puts forward extravagant claims, and we hear 
to-day about the unsexing of woman. But such 
a thing is the fruit of long ages of repression 
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which must disappear in a free condition of 
society. Look to the other side of the shield — 
the ‘Sisters of Mercy" ministering, like angels, to 
the suffering humanity in Europe’s fields of 
battle ! 

Progress of the Principle of Religious 
Equality : 

“Liberty and Equality, though united in the 
revolutionary banner of 1793, often appear in 
irreconcilable antagonism”. If, however. Liberty 
be catholic in sympathy and if Equality means 
every man’s consciousness of kinship with 
others which is alien to the spirit of caste, the 
two ideals are not inconsistent. If this be true, 
the statement that at the opening of the 19th 
century there was in England “religious free- Existence 
dom, but no religious equality” can be under- of religious 
stood easily. At the opening of that century, one buf no**’ 
might be a Catholic or a Protestant Dissenter religious 
without any breach of law or fear of persecution, equa ?* 5r * 
but certain public offices were closed against 
him for his so doing. Where there was such dis- 
crimination against any religious sect, or where 
any one sect was favoured by the government, 

there could be no religious equality, although • , 

i •it 1# « i \ effects or 

there might be religious freedom. A true sense Methodism. 

of religious toleration, however, dawned upon the 
English mind through the Methodists who began 
to demand the removal of all civil disabilities 
from the Protestant Dissenters by largely 
increasing their numbers. These disabilities of 
the Protestant Dissenters, were removed by the 
Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts (1828). to 

The Catholics and the Jews, who got no relief, religious 
demanded similar concessions ; and the dis- equality. 
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abilities were gradually removed from the 
Catholics by the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act (1829), and from the Jews by 
the Jewish Relief Act (1858). Forty years after 
the Catholic Emancipation Act, the English 
government took another great step in the direc- 
tmn of religious equality, and this by the 
Disestablishment of the State-C.mrch in Ireland. 
The vast majority of the Irish people who were 
Catholics in religion had to pay tithes and fees 
h- ‘ or the maintenance of the English Church in 
; h lr eiand in which they did not believe. This 
rank injustice of forcing the Anglican church- 
worship upon the Irish Catholics was actually 
relt by such liberal statesmen as Bright and 
Gladstone, under whose lead the measure for 
the disestablishment of the Irish church was 
carried in 1869. The Irish church henceforth 
came to be a free Episcopal church. 

Irish Problems : 

The history of Ireland in the 19th century 

P 7 al j y story of Iris}l grievances against 
England. Ihese grievances arose out of three 
distinct yet closely related subjects-religion. 
Home Rule, and the land. Concerning religious 
grievances and their redress we have already 
spoken. We should now deal with the Home 
Kule and land questions. 

Irish Home Rule Movement : 

i °/ Union passed in 1800 merged 

the Irish Parliament, sitting at Dublin, in the 
Parliament at Westminister, and Ireland was 
given representation in the latter. Irish patriots, 
who did not like this union, started an agitation 
or its repeal. In the early forties, the 
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tation tinder the guidance of Daniel O* Ccnell 
assumed the character of a rebellion. In the 
sixties, it was carried to the point of actual Feianism. 
insurrection under the name of Fenianism which 
was suppressed. It was not long before, the 
Irish question again came to the front. In 1336 
when William Gladstone, the Liberal states- 
man, became Prime minister for the third time; Gladstone 
he introduced in the Commons a Home Rule and the 
bill for Ireland. The aim of the bill was to 
create an Irish legislature at Dublin which was 
to deal with Irish affairs exclusively. The bill 
was rejected by the Commons and Gladstone 
had to retire. The agitation, however, conti- 
nued. And when Gladstone became Prime 
minister for the fourth time (1892), he brought in 
a new Home Rule Bill in 1893 essentially alike 
his first. It passed the Commons but was 
rejected by the Lords. Gladstone died in 1898, 
and with him the cause of Irish Home Rule i r j s L Local 
seemed to have gone to the grave. The government 
conservative ministry of Lord Salisbury, how- Act ’ 

■ever, passed an Act creating Local Councils in 
Ireland (1898), to satisfy Irish aspirations 
partially. But this was “to kill Home Rule with 
kindness,*’ no doubt. However the cry for 'Sin 
Home Rule has not been ‘killed*, Fenianism has Fiemsm - 
been re-born in Sin-fienism, and the present 
* Great War has made the issues rather grave 
and serious. 

Irish Land Questions : 

So much clamour of Irish patriots for a 
separate Irish legislature was partially due to 
agrarian troubles. The greater part of Ireland Agrarian 
was owned by absent and oppressive English troubles * 
landlords and the majority of the Hsh people 
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were their tenants, whose grievances we*e never 
h&ard and whose sufferings under oppression 
knew no bounds. To alleviate the distress of 
the Irish tenants, the British Parliament passed 
a long series of Land laws — some of these to 
secure for the tenant fair, reasonable, and fixed 
rent, and to protect him against unjust eviction, 
and others to secure for the evicted tenant 
compensation for improvements made by him 
upon the land. But the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill of 1903 is the most important, as, by it, the 
government pays a part of the purchase price 
when the tenant purchases his own holding. 
Should this measure be carried into full effect, 
it would convert half a million of tenants into 
proprietors. 

Expansion of England : 

The expansion of England in the 1 9th 
century does not merely mean the conquest of 
foreign lands beyond the seas. It means new 
conquests no doubt, but also consolidation, 
and reorganisation of colonies and countries 
gained in the 18th century with an increased 
interest in them and with reference to the new, 
rich, and progressive civilisation born out of 
Renaissance, Reformation, and Revolution. 
Mr. Disraeli, the famous English minister, 
refering to England’s colonial possessions, once 
said — “Those wretched colonies are millstones 
about our neck.” This he said because 
England lost her thirteen colonies of North 
America before the end of the 1 8th century and 
other colonies were constant sources of 
England’s great anxiety and trouble. But: 
before the close of the 19th century, there 
sprang up a most extra-ordinary revival of 
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England’s interest in colonies and dependencies. 
This revival of interest may be traced to the 
following causes — (a) the rapid increase in 
population, which began to inundate the 
colonies; (b) the industrial revolution of the 
18th century, which made England dependant 
upon her colonies and dependencies for the 
supply of raw materials and for the largest 
sale of her manufactures ; (c) the vast and 
new fields of industrial and mining enterprise 
which the colonies and dependencies opened 
up to England; (J) the growing sense of 
responsibility to inferior races which the idea ot 
equality fostered ; and (e) the new idea ot 
Imperialism, or Federation of the Empire. 

In North America, England lost her thirteen 

colonies owing to her irresponsible government 

there ( 1776 ). Still half of North Amnca (Canada) 
remained in her hands. To consolidate it, 
England gave to her provinces Responsible 
government ( 1841 ). In 1867 , the Upper and 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick were united under the name of the Domi- 
nion of Canada. The Dominion’s constitution, 
save as to the federal principle, is modelled 
after the British. The Dominion has become 
England’s tower of strength and a great home 
of the Anglo-Saxon race with her inexhaustible 
mineral deposits, unrivalled fisheries, limitless 
wheat fields, her free institutions and bracing 

climate. , .. t 

Australia and New Zealand were discovered, 
and possessed in England’s name by Captain 
Cook (1769-1 771). Agricultural riches ot the new 
islands, their bracing climate, and the discovery 
of rich gold fields in them soon drew a stream 
of English immigrants in the 19th century. New 
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tT r I b f cam ®. a ric h colony and five flourish- 
ing colonies (New South Wales, Victoria 
Queensland, South Australia and West 
rtustnalia) sprang up in Australia, with free 
institutes. All the colonies received respons- 
ible governments and just at the opening of the 
20th century the colonies of Australia have 

TAusLliJ -^ union— the Commonwealth 
ustraha. These colonies have proved Eng- 
land s source of strength in danger. 

in Asia, England founded the British Empire 
m Incua m the ISth century. ThroughouTX 

here tf” , Uly s k e steac hly advanced her frontiers 
here by land and sea, consolidated her power 

diese ® xpa uded her commercial market. All 
these involved her in several foreign wars the 

oeacefullv in i 13 ' 1 ! be,n * by England 

eacefuily m the interests of that country, and 

•hree hundred millions of her population are 

«ving happily and most loyally under the 

pen a I P War ’ LoyaJ India has thrown 
pen all her resources, money and men a>ike 
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civilisation and wealth. During the present 
Great War, Egypt has shaken away Turkey's 
nominal suzerainty and has become a 
Sultanate under England's protection. She 
controls the Suez — the key to the Indian ocean. 

In Africa, England however played a great part 
in its partition with other European powers in 
the 19th century and got the lion’s share of the 
spoils. Cape Colony, Natal, dependencies 
which England established in West, East, and Scramble 
Central Africa were linked with the Transvaal * or ^ fnca 
and Orange River states — the lands of the Boers, 
after the great Boer War, forming a vast empire. 

The South African States however have been 
given, very recently, a federal constitution, and 
the federal union goes by the name of the South 
African Union. Besides, in course of the 
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from time to time has partially fulfilled the idea, 
d . - 1 ; j? ls ke finally accomplished, the great 
British Empire woud really grow to be a World 
federation, unknown in the history of the world 



The Union of Italy and of Germany, 

I. Union of Italy : 

A New Generation of Italian Politicians : 

After the various attempts to achieve the The three 
freedom and unity of Italy had failed, a new gr< ? u P® 
generation of Italian politicians devoted them- and^tSr 8 ' 
selves to find out the best plan for national methods. 
Three sets of politicians arrived 


organisation, 
at three sorts of conclusions : — 

(1) The party of * Giooane Italia’ or ‘ Young 
Italy / founded by Joseph Mazzini, decided 
that the ‘resurrection of Italy’ (II Risorigimento Mazzini 
d’ Italia ’) rested on the expulsion of the tJie 
foreigners and the unity of Italy under a strong Italy* 8 
centralised republic because no other form of 
government would satisfy Italian reason or 
tradition. Mazzini considered that it was 
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hoped to secure ‘liberty* by expelling Austria 
and her petty vassals from Italy with the help of 
Sardinia. This party was practical in its 
character. 

(3) The Papal party , founded by Vincenzo 
Gioberti, desired that the different states of Italy 
should be formed into a confederation under 
the leadership of the Pope, which would bring 
‘unity, ’ and the beneficial influence of the Pope 
over the confederation would lead to ‘freedom*. 
This party brought forward the problem of 
Italian union most conspicuously. 

Policy of Victor Emmanuel II, and of Ms 
Minister Cavour : 

Since the suppression of the revolts of 1848, 
the Italian states were groaning under the 
tyranny of Austria and her petty vassals, while 
Sardinia-Piedmont came to be regarded by the 
patriots as the only pilot of hope. Victor 
Emmanuel II, the king of Sardinia, was an 
advocate of civil liberty, and his minister, 
Cavour, devoted himself to a patriotic adminis- 
tration. In spite of the Austrian offer of assist- 
ance to establish despotism in Piedmont, Victor 
Emmanuel had set himself from the very first to 
maintain the constitution granted by his father 
and to free Italy from foreign domination. He 
developed trade and industry in his dominions 
by removing the antiquated restrictions, and by 
construction of roads and railways. In all these 
Emmanuel was helped by his minister Cavour, 
who soon became the helmsman of Italian 
affairs. According to his advice, Sardinia now 
sided with England and France in the Crimean 
War which broke out in J 852 (Vide Bk- V . 
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Ch. V ) and obtained their friendship. At the 
Congress of Paris (1856), Cavoitr, who represent- 
ed Sardinia, explained to the assembled Powers 
the evils of Italy arising from foreign domination, 
and enlisted their sympathies. 

But to expel Austria from Italy was a He 
difficult affair. To do this, Cavour foresaw, not . 

only the sympathies of powerful states, but also oAoreign^ 
the need of their practical assistance. So, he assistance 
proceeded cautiously to secure the help of f^ e ^ on 
Napoleon III of France, and, in 1858, made with of Italy, 
him a close alliance, known as the Compact of Compact of 
Plombieres . By it, it was arranged that ^lombieres, 
Lombardy and Venice were to be annexed to 
Sardinia to form a kingdom of Northern Italy, 
and that France, in consideration of her service, 
was to receive Savoy and Nice from Sardinia. 

The Atistro-Sardinian.War (1859-60) ; 

A war between Sardinia aided by France, Outbreak of 
and Austria thus became imminent. The the war. 
neutral powers, however, tried to avert the war 
by suggesting a European congress ; but Cavour 
exerted all his diplomacy to prevent a compro- 
mise and at the same time to put Austria in the 
position of the aggressor. Austria, fortunately, 
refused to take part in the congress if Sardinia 
would not be excluded from its sittings, and at 
once ordered Sardinia to disarm. On her 
refusal, Austria invaded her territory (1859). Frencb 
"Thus,' broke ■ out the war which Cavour had '-asOTstemce ; 
'■eagerly'^ .desired, and Sardinia excited, the to ^ ar ' . 
sympathies of Europe. Napoleon III came in 
■person to", assist Sardinia. Garibaldi., a .native' ■ 

of Nice, who had also taken part in the uprising 
in Rome in 1848, now organised a body of 
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volunteers, the * Hunters o / the Alps / who 
began to harass the Austrians at the foot of the 
Alps. 

By the two great victories of Magenta and 
Solferino (1859), France and Sardinia drove the 
Austrian troops from Lombardy. All Italy was 
filled with tyrants ; all prayed for the success of 
French and Sardinian arms. But the fire of joy 
soon became quenched, when Napoleon III all 
on a sudden, signed the Truce oj Villa Franca 
(1859) with Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
in which it was agreed that Sardinia would get 
Lombardy, Austria would retain Venice, the 
smaller princes were to be restored, and Italy 
was to be a federal state under the presidency 
of the Pope. Napoleon had entered into this 
treaty under pressure of French public opinion 
which dreaded the building up of a strong and 
powerful Italy close on the borders of France. 
Cavour urged Emmanuel to repudiate the treaty, 
but he prudently declined : Cavour heart-broken 
for the moment, resigned. 

By the peace which followed, Sardinia 
formally obtained Lombardy, and had to give 
Venice to Austria, and Savoy and Nice to 
France. But Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and 
Romagna, which had on the news of the 
victories besought Victor Emmanuel to be united 
with his kingdom, now became formally annexed 
to Sardinia to form a kingdom of Northern Italy 
( 1860 ). The shore of Italian Regeneration now 
came within view. 

Completion of the Union : . 

The first step in the unification of Italy being 
taken, Victor Emmanuel and Cavour (who had 
returned to the ministry), now secretly permitted 
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Garibaldi with his famous ‘Hunters of the Alps’, Garibaldi 
to harass the Austrians in the Alpine regions, ?jf his 
and to fit out an expedition against the kingdom theAlpt? 
of Naples. Garibaldi, with his noble band of annexed, 
‘thousand heroes/ landed in Sicily (I860), 
where the patriots had risen against the tyranny 
of the Bourbon king of Naples, and annexed 
that island m the name of Victor Emmanuel. 

He then entered N aples, and the king having 
fled, he conquered and annexed it to the Garibaldi 
kingdom of Northern Italy (1860). In the in Naples, 
meantime, Victor Emmanuel’s troops invaded Conquest of 
and conquered the Papal dominions of Umbria Papal 
and the Marches where rebellions had broken States * 
out. 

Thus the kingdom of Northern Italy’ almost 
became ‘the kingdom of Italy,’ Venice In the 
north and Rome in the centre still remaining to 
be conquered. Victor Emmanuel and Cavour 
thought it prudent to consolidate what they had 
conquered and not to launch immediately on a 
hazardous war with Austria and France by 
attempting to conquer Venice and Rome, as the Victor 
former was an Austrian possession, and the Emmanuel 
latter a Papal possession protected by French jjnfced* 
troops since the overthrow of Mazzini’s Roman Italy. 
Republic in 1848. In Feb. 1861 the first 
Italian Parliament met at Turin and proclaimed 
Victor Emmanuel ‘King of Italy’. Cavour sud- 
denly died in June, 1861 , seeing his hopes almost 
realised. His master waited patiently for aus- 
picious moments when the union of Italy would 
be completed by the conquests of Venice and 
Rome. : .a A ^ 

The auspicious moments at last came. In Austro- 
1866, when the Austro-Prussian War broke out Prussian 
{Vide paste), Italy sided with Prussia and though of 
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her army was severely beaten at Custozza and 
her fleet signally defeated near Lissa by Austria, 
the glorious Prussian victory of Sadowa was 
enough to secure Venice for Italy at the Peace 
of Vienna which concluded the war. Again, in 
1870, with th£ outbreak of the F ranco-Prussian 
War when France had to withdraw her troops 
from Rome, Italy seized the opportunity to 
occupy Rome, the ‘Eternal City,* which hence- 
forth became the capital of united Italy. 

The Union of Italy was now complete and 
the shore of Italian regeneration was reached. 

The Position of the Papacy : 

The occupation of Rome by the Italian 
government ended the temporal power of the 
Pope long exercised by him. His activities 
became confined within the ‘Vatican* palace, 
and by the ‘Law of the Papal Guarantees’ (1871) 
he was secured in the free exercise of his 
spiritual functions. But he was not to be con- 
sidered as a subject of the Italian government, 
rather his position became that of a sovereign 
residing at Rome with a right to send and to 
receive embassies. This anomalous position of 
the Pope has led to his attitude of hostility 
towards the Italian government, and has no less 
hampered the latter in carrying out many of its 
policies of reform. 

Pope Pius IX who lost the temporal power 
of the Papacy died in 1898, and was followed in 
the Pontificate by Leo XIII who won a name as 
the greatest and the best of the Popes and died 
at the ripe old age of ninety-three (1903). 
Pius X succeeded in the Papacy. 

An Estimate of Cavour : 

Endowed with a pronounced political genius- 
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and a rare foresight, the statesman, Cavour, 
had clearly realised the necessity* of a united 
Italy free from foreign domination. The July 
revolution of 1830 in France greatly influenced 
his political ideas, and instead of adopting the M Cavour, 
doctrinaire liberalism of the time he began to ^2j Cate 
advocate the cause of constitutional reforms in tutional 
Italy. His views were strengthened with his reforms : 
study of the British constitution of which he 
was an admirer. A moderate libera! in his ( b ) Differ- 
ideas, Cavour was never a political dreamer ; n 

while Mazzini wished to liberate Italy solely CavouTand 
, through education and arms, Cavour perceived Mazzini : 
that Italy could not be free without foreign 
assistance. He made an adroit use of Napo- 
leon III in the cause of his country, and 
he cleverly evaded the Treaty of Villa Franca 
and persuaded Garibaldi, ‘the Knight-errant 
of Italian independence* to make his master 
king of united Italy. In his domestic policy (c) Domestic 
a believer in progress, he encouraged trade 
and education, and used the principles of 
constructive statesmanship to unite the various 
states of Italy into one homogeneous whole. 

*A fiee church in a free state* was his 
motto, and he devoted his whole sole and 
energy to its achievement ; and although other 
men and other forces co-operated in the move- 
ment, it was Cavour who organized it and skil- 
fully removed all obstacles from its way which (d) Success 
led to its ultimate success. Thus, he was Cavour. 

“undoubtedly the greatest figure of the 
Risorgirnento, and his death in 1861 at the 
early age of fifty-one was an Immense loss to 
Italy. The great English statesman, Lord 
Palmerstone, has rightly remarked of him, 

“the man will live . . . eternally in history; and 
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premature as his death may seem, and indeed 
is, and deeply as it may have shaken the hopes 
of his fellow citizens, it has not come too early 
for his glory// 

Italy since the Union : 

Since the Union much has been done for 
the progress of Italy, By suppressing brigand- 
age, by constructing railways, by tunneling the 
Alps, by improving the systems of drainage in 
the more insanitary districts of Campagna &c.» 
by introducing a public system of education and 
thereby regenerating the masses from their deep 
moral degradation, Italy has been raised to the 
position of a great European power. Victor 
Emmanuel II died in 1878, and was- succeeded 
by his son Humbolt I. Humbolt followed an ill- 
advised colonial policy in Africa and was anti- 
cipated by the French government in establish- 
ing a protectorate over Tunis. This led Italy to 
nourish ill-will against France and to enter the 
nao’if Alliance with Germany and Austria 
( JocL), which alliance however has proved fatal 
to her interests in the present ‘Great War’. 
Italy has again joined her hands with France, 
England and Russia for the liberation of Europe 
from German militarism. 

II. Union of Germany i 

The Earlier Efforts for German Unity : 

In 1818, Prussia, had become the centre of 
a commercial union among the German states, 
called the Zollverein, by which none of the 
members could levy any duty on merchandise 
passing from one state to another. During the 
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German Liberal movement of 1830, Prussia, 
however, as a member of the ‘Holy Alliance’ 
had tried to suppress the movement for the free- 
dom and union of Germany, though at the time 
she was unconsciously working out the union of 
that country by fostering the Zolhyerein. In 
course of the popular attempts of 1 848 to form a 
German Federal State under a common 
Emperor and common Parliament, Prussia had 
consented to take the leadership abandoning the Attempts 
‘Holy Alliance’ and adopting the principles of ^ 
constitutionalism; but she failed in her attempt the 6 unity 
owing to the jealousy of Austria against her and in 1848. 
began to wait for an auspicious moment 
to realise her dream of leadership in Germany. 

The moment presented itself in 1866, when 
the Schleswig-Holestein problem came to be 
solved on the point of bayonet. 

The Schleswig-Holstein Question (1864) : 

In 1863 Frederic VII, king of Denmark and Joint action 
Duke of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, °^£ stna . 
died, and was succeeded by his kinsman against 
Christian IX of Denmark. Christian was recog- Denmark, 
nised as duke by the two duchies without a 
murmur. But when he tried to incorporate 
them directly with Denmark, the inhabitants of 
the two duchies, who were German in origin and 
who had their separate laws and constitution 
offered vehement opposition. Their brethren 
in Germany began to sympathise with them. 

Bismarck, the Prussian minister, induced both Cession of 
Prussia and Austria to interfere in the Schleswig- ^ e t ^ u ^ ies 
Holstein question. Accordingly, in 1864, Prus- Powers, 
sian and Austrian troops entered the duchies 
and compelled Denmark to leave them in their 
hands. '' J 
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The Attstro-Prussiaa War, I 860 ; 

Now that the duchies of Scleswig-Holsteinr 
were conquered, a quarrel arose, on the division 
of the spoils, between Prussia and Austria. The 
quarrel developed into a war in 1866. Italy 
sided with Prussia on receiving hopes from 
Bismarck . to get Venice in return, while 
Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, and most of the 
other German states sided with Austria. The 
contest though seemed to be an unequal one, 
Prussia with her best disciplined army, equipped 
with breach-loading needle-guns, and headed 
by the great commander Von Moltke, occupied 
Hesse-Cassel and Saxony, and within seven 
weeks won a decisive victory over the Austrians 
and her allies at Sadowa (July, 1866), The 
Prussians now pushing on towards Vienna, 
Emperor Francis Joseph sued for peace, and by 
the Peace of Prague Austria agreed to withdraw 
from the old German confederation (Staten- 
bund), ceded Venice to Italy, allowed Prussia 
to arrange the new constitution for the German 
states and gave her the possessions of Hanover, 
Nassau, and most of the other North German 
states which had been all hostile to Prussia, 
as also Schleswig and Holstein. 

Thus Austria being shut out from Germany 
and the hostile Northern States being conquered, 
Bismarck saw that there was nothing to bar 
Prussia from taking the leadership in Germany. 
He replaced the old useless Statenbund by the 
North German confederation (1867) consisting of 
all states to the north of the Maine under the 
presidency of the Prussian king and with a 
Popular Assembly (Reichstag) for legislative 
purposes to be chosen by direct suffrage, and a 
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federal council (Bundesrath) presided over by 
the Prussian Chancellor. Then military service 
was organised on the Prussian system, and 
made compulsory on all citizens over seventeen 
years of age. 

Thus while the north became united by a 
strong common bond*, the south remained 
detached and feeble. But there soon happened 
an event which spontaneously united the south 
with the north : it was the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870. 

The Dual Empire of Austria-Hungary : 

The disasters of Sadowa taught Austria to I 
realise how fatal to the Empire was the dis- 2 
content and disunion of the subject people, and 
Emperor Francis Joseph became now ready to • 
make concessions to the national aspirations of 
the Magyars and to establish a popular govern- 
ment. The task of reorganisation was entrusted 
to Count Beust, ex-minister of Saxony, who < 
restored the old system of ‘Dualism’ by an agree- j 
ment known as the Ausgleich (Compromise) : by j 
it the Hapsburgh dominions were divided into a 
Austrian and a Hungarian half, each with its own 
Diet, one sitting at Vienna and the other at 
Budapesth, and each to have complete control 
of its own internal affairs ; joint ‘Delegations’ 
were appointed by the two Diets to decide 
imperial questions, and there were to be three 
common ministers for finance, war, and foreign 
relations (1867). This ‘dual system’ has though r 
thus bridged over the gulf between the ; 
Hungarian people and the House of Hapsburgh, , 
it has failed to satisfy the national aspirations of J 
the other races or the nationalities of the * 
monarchy of which there are many. Indeed the < 
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Austro-Hungarian monarchy has proved to be a 

European Tower of Babel” and the situation 
or the Austrian state has become precarious, as 
is evidenced in the present ‘Great War/ by the 
constant demands of the Slavs for the unique 
position as granted to the Hungarians. 

The F ranco-Prussian War (1870-71) : 

Its causes : 

Emperor Napoleon III of France had 
expected to make additions to the French terri- 
fy ? C ° UrSe ° f the Austro-Prussian War of 
!666, but he had been foiled in his plans by the 
rapid success of Prussia in the war and for the 
absence of the best French troops in Mexico on 
an expedition there which too proved a failure. 
He next tried to purchase Luxemburg from the 
king of Holland, but a diplomatic conference 
held at London through the intervention of 
Prussia declared Luxemburg a neutral territory. 
Napoleon already indignant at the formation of 
a strong German Empire right on the frontier 
of r ranee, now sought to humble Prussia and 
began to wait for a pretext. 

T e however presented soon. 

When in 1869, Isabella II, the dissolute queen of 
pam, fled to France at the outbreak of an 
internal revolt against the despotism of the 
Camarilla of priests and courtiers who advised 
her, the Spanish crown was offered to Prince 
Leopold of the HohenzoIIern family ; but 
Leopold, to avoid displeasing Napoleon with 
whom he had family connections, refused the 
offer Napoleon, however, interpreted the 
whole affair as an intrigue of Bismarck to extend 
Prussian authority in Europe, and, in spite of 
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Leopold’s public renunciation of the proffered 
crown, sent Count Benediti direct to King 
William 1, then at the little watering-place of 
Ems, demanding an assurance from him that he 
would on no future occasion authorise the 
renewal of Prince Leopold’s candidature. The (c) The 
king courteously refused and sent a telegram to 
Bismarck with permission to make such use of telegram’ „ 
the message as he saw fit. Bismarck published 
the telegram in such a way as to convey the 
impression that the French ambassador had 
been bursquely dismissed by the Prussian king. 

France now declared war upon Prussia, and the 
states of the North,. German Confederation as 
well as those of the South, considering the cause 
to be a national one, placed their armies at the 
disposal of the Prussian king. Now ‘Tor the 
first time in centuries a united Germany marched 
to meet the foes of Germany”. 

Its Incidents : 

The German army under the direction of 
Von Moltke, defeated the French successively 
at Wissenburg, Worth , and G rat) elotte and German 
marched on Paris. On the way, the Germans, vlctones ‘ 
meeting a vast French army under Napoleon III 
(Sept. I, 1870), at Sedan completely defeated it 
and made Napeoleon III a prisoner. The Siege and 
German army then besieged Paris (Sept. 20). capitulation 
The people of France, who had after the °* ^ aris * 
capture of Napoleon, declared Trance a Re- 
public (Sept. 4), began to defend Paris 
heroically ; but at last Paris capitulated (Jan. 30, 

1871), and the Treaty of Frankfort was signed Treaty of 
(May, 10), by which France had to pay a large 
sum of money, and to cede Alsace and the 
north-eastern part of Lorraine to Germany. 
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Union of Germany completed : 

However, before the treaty was signed at 
Frankfort, the patriotic pride in the Father- 
land and the strong passion for union which 
had been created among the southern and north- 
ern states of Germany by the. great victories won 
by their united efforts, led them, to proclaim un- 
animously King William of Prussia as the 
Emperor of United Germany at Versailles 
(Jan., 18, 1871). 

Constitution of the New German Empire ; 

The constitution of the North German 
Confederation was extended to the South 
German States, making United Germany a Fede- 
ral State. The states of Germany now send 
delegates to the Bundesrath, and deputies, 
elected by the people on the basis of direct and 
universal suffrage, fill the Reichstag. Both the 
upper house and the lower house together make 
laws, being presided over by the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, appointed by the Emperor. [Bismarck 
became the first Imperial Chancellor.] The 
Emperor is the supreme executive authority in 
Germany. 

By union Germany has become a great 
Power in Europe, a rival of England in the West 
and of Russia in the East, As on the one hand 
she wants to conquer the trade of England by 
destroying her maritime supremacy in the world, ■ 
so on the other she wants to be the arbiter of the 
balance of power in the Balkans by destroying 
the military strength of Russia. This rivalry of 
Germany with England and Russia, as well as 
the wounded vanity of the French in the Franco- 
Prussian War are the root-causes of th * present 
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' ‘Great War / the issue of which is still 'hanging in 
:the balance. In England’s present crisis, her 
colonies and India have rallied round her banner 
— no doubt, Britannia will ever rule the waves. 


Bismarck and Germany : 


Born in 1815 and educated at the universities Early 
< of Gottingen and Berlin, Otto Eduard Leopold career of 
Von Bismarck entered the estates-general of * smarc 
Berlin at the early age of 32 as a substitute for 
the representative of the Lower nobility of his 
district. Here he distinguished himself by 
vigour and resoluteness with which he defended 
the cause of the Monarchy against the liberals. 

This induced the Prussian king to appoint him 
as the Prussian representative at the Diet of His 
Frankfort (1851), and to send him on diplomatic diplomatic 
missions. He then served as ambassadors j n misslons * 
St Petersburg (modem Peirogard) and in Paris 
where he renewed the good understanding with 
Napoleon III, 

In. 1862 die was appointed Minister-President 
and Foreign minister to the then Prussian 
king, William I. Since then he made it 
the keynote of his policy to drive Austria His 
out of Germany, and to make Prussia the 
leading power there ; and the first opportunity 
presented itself, as we have seen, in the 
Schleswig-Holstein problem which led to 
the exclusion of Austria from Germany at the 
Peace of Prague (1866) The great Machiavelli- 
an statesman then proceeded cautiously to form 
a United Germany under the leadership of 
Prussia by organising the North German Confe- 
deration without forcing the South German states 
to join it ; but his leading idea came to be 
realised shortly after, on the outbreak of the 
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Franco-Prussian War (1870). In accomplishing 
these ends, he largely depended on the military 
resources of his country and adopted a * blood 
and iron policy without caring anything for 
moral considerations. 

Since the creation of the New German 
Empire (1871) Bismarck as the Imperial Chancel- 
lor, began to direct the foreign and home policy 
of the Empire, and to keep Germany sufficiently 
strong against France entered into a league (the 
Dreikaiserbund) with the Emperors of Austria 
and Russia. This League of the Three Emperors » 
however, being practically dissolved after the 
Congress of Berlin in which Bismarck presided, 
a Triple Alliance was concluded with Austria 
and Italy (1882) in order to protect German 
interests. 

In 1884, Bismarck adopted a new policy of 
colonial expansion which is being still followed. 
He introduced Protective Tariff in Germany, 
which has made her a great commercial nation ; 
and his important Army reforms have since 
made Germany a military autocracy in Europe. 

He also carried on the so-called Kuhurl^ampf 
(‘war of cults’) with the Roman see which was 
hostile to the new German Empire for giving 
predominance to Protestant Prussia ; laws were 
passed to restrain the power of the Catholic 
clergy which the Pope declared null and void ; 
but at last to secure Catholic support for some 
of his policies, Bismarck effected a compromise 
with the Papacy and the long straggle ended in 
crashing ultramontane arrogance (1887). 

Emperor William I died in 1888 and was 
succeeded by his son Frederick III who too died 
after a short reign of three months. In 1890, 
Frederick’s son and successor, the young 
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Emperor William II, brusquely dismissed him, 

as co-operation between these two lovers of 

power became impracticable when Bismarck Downfall 

insisted that ministers of departments should of Bismarck. 

only communicate with the crown through 

him ; and henceforth began the personal rule of 

the Kaiser in Germany. 

Thus, for twenty years holding his own 
in Germany and in the world, manipulating Estimate 
adroitly the threads of home and foreign policy °* him, 
on astute lines of action, and overcoming all 
opposition whether at home or abroad with an 
irresistible force of will, the great Imperial 
Chancellor stood in lonely eminence, desirous of 
nothing but the reality of power, not for his own 
sake but for the Fatherland — the United German 
Empire, which was his creation and for which he 
is rightly said to be the ‘Cavour oj Germany / 

He died in 1898 at the good old age of eighty- 
three with the satisfaction of seeing the solidarity 
of the German Empire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Kussia and the Eastern Question. 

Russia after the French Revolution : 

I, Czar Alexander I (had at first been a friend 
of Napoleon and then his enemy. In 1807, as 
has been noticed, he was defeated by Napoleon 
and forced to accept the Treaty of Tilsit ( Vide 
Bk- IV. Ch. III.). Since then he became a 
friend and ally of Napoleon and even joined the 
Continental system’ devised by the French 
Emperor. But his withdrawal from the system 
led to a fresh rupture with Napoleon who led 
the fatal Moscow expedition in 1812, and since 
then the Czar called upon the nations of Europe 
to depose Napoleon and restore the peace of 
the world. The historic congress which met at 
Vienna (1815), gave birth to the doctrine of 
Legitimacy’, and under its influence, the ‘Holy 
Alliance’ was formed between Czar Alexander, 
Emperor Francis of Austria, and Frederick 
William of Prussia (Vide Bk. Ch. /.). It is said 
that Alexander coming under the influence of the 
religious mystic Madame de Kriidener devised 
the idea of the ‘Holy Alliance’. 

He had been at first a zealous advocate of 
liberal ideas, had granted Poland a liberal 
constitution, had emancipated the serfs in 
Livonia and Courland, and had introduced other 
beneficient reforms in Russia. But the organi- 
sation of the Holy Alliance’ brought about a 
complete change in his policy. He became a 
violent absolutist and helped to crush all 
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popular movements for political freedom in Change In. 
Spain, Italy and Germany. The Russian liberals h . is ”***« 

’ became keenly disappointed and the earlier f Ho3y 1 & 
hopes given by the Czar to grant his subjects Alliance’, 
some share in the government was never 
fulfilled. Metternich thus remarked of him : 

“His disposition was noble and his word was 

sacred but his mind and heart needed to be 

led and guided He deceived himself, and 

the discovery of his errors brought him to the 
grave.” 

His brother and successor. Czar Nicholas I, Nicholas I, 
followed the later policy of his predecessor. A ( 1825 ~ 55 h 
■“terrible incarnation of autocracy” as he was, 
he tried to check the progress of all the liberal- 
ising influences in Russia from Western Europe. 

In 1 828, taking advantage of the embarassing 
situation of the Sultan as a consequence of the 
‘War of Greek Independence’ , he declared war Russo- 
against Turkey, and marching across the Balkans ^ kish 
forced him to sign the Peace of Adrianople in j 828-29. 
1829 ( Vide Rf%. V. Ch. / : ‘Independence of 
Greece"). Next year, ‘when the Polish subjects 
of the Czar revolted and drove out the Russian 
garrison from Warsaw, he qinckly suppressed Suppression 
the rising with a strong hand and converted pjth 
Poland completely into a province of Russia, revolt, 1830. 
( Vide Bk- V. Ch. / : * Revolutions of 1830 : in 
Poland’). The Czar also helped Austria in her His 
flight with Hungary under the leadership of assistance 
Kossuth (1848), and Hungaryw as made a 
second Poland (Vide Bk - V. Ch. /; Revolution 1848. 
in Austria-Hungary). 

A Change in the Eastern Policy after the 
Peace of Adrianople : 

Since the ‘Peace of Adrianople/ Russia 
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came to be regarded as a great military power 
and the arbiter of the ‘Balance of Power* 
in the Balkan Peninsula. But such a power of 
Russia and her predominant position in the Bal- 
kans, came to be considered as dangerous to the 
independence of the lesser states of Europe. 
So the European Powers changed their policy 
as regards Turkey. They shook off their old 
crusading spirit and resoloed to maintain her 
integrity at any cost , so as to make her the 
strongest bulwark against Russian aggrandise- 
ment in the Balkans and consequent Russian 
expansion towards the Mediterranean (a road to 
India, Africa, and the Far East). 

Mehemet AIi and Turkey : 

Mehemet Ali, the Sultan’s viceroy of Egypt, 
had made himself practically independent. 
During the ‘Greek War of Independence/ 
he had helped the Sultan ( Vide Bk. F. Ch.I.) 
and obtained the island of Canada from him. 
He now tried to make himself master of Syria 
by driving away the Sultan’s viceroy from Acre. 
The Porte appealed to Europe for help. 

Russia took this as an opportunity for her 
expansion in the south, and came to help the 
Sultan. England and France at once joined 
Egypt and compelled the Sultan to cede Syria to 
Mehemet Ali to be held as a fief. But the Czar, 
Nicholas I, managed to extort, at Unkfar 
Skolessi t from the Sultan an agreement to the 
effect that none but Russian vessels should pass 
through the Dardanelles during times of war. 

Mehemet Ali now attempted to throw off the 
Sultan’s dynasty . Sultan Abdul Mejid appealed 
to the Powers, and Russia, Prussia, Austria and 
England joined Turkey, while France joined 
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Egypt hoping to establish a protectorate there. Sultan 
During the war which followed, the English 
fleet bombarded Beyrout and Acre, and the 
allied army defeated Egyptian troops in Syria. 

Mehemt Ali was compelled to sign the Treaty Treaty 
of London (1840) by which he was deprived of °f London. 
Syria and his power remained confined solely 
within Egypt. By a convention of 1841, the 
Powers gave Turkey the sole control over the The 
Dardanelles, and prohibited the passage of all Straits 
foreign vessels through it during times of war. ^g^ vention * 

^ The Crimean War, (1854-56) : 

In 1852, Napoleon III of France, as the 
champion of the Latin Christians, obtained from 
the Sultan the custody of the Holy Places in Origin of 
Jerusalem. Czar Nicholas I of Russia, as the War - 
champion of the Greek Church, resented this. 

But though this quarrel came to an end when the 
Sultan gave the Greek Christians the first hours 
of the day for worshipping before the Holy 
Tomb, Russia wanted to be the Protectrr. of all 
Greek Christians in Turkey. As the Czar's 
demand was actuated by sinister motives, as 
could be seen from his impertinent proposal 
to Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British ambassador, 
to partition out Turkey — ‘the Sick Man’, the 
Sultan rejected the proposal. This led to the 
Crimean War. . V A A A 

In this war England and France sided with Parts taken 
Turkey against Russia. Russia was defeated at 
the great battles of Alma, Balaclava, and Inker- Powers, 
man (1854). Nicholas I died with a broken heart 
(1855). After the memorable siege and fall of 
Sebastopol (1855), the new Czar, Alexander II, 
signed the Treaty of Paris (1856). By it the 
integrity of the Ottoman empjre was guaranteed 
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Panfslgned on ^ condition that the Sultan should introduce 
by Czar reforms benehciai to his Christian subjects ; the 
Alexander II Danubian principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia were made self-governing (these two 
states were united in 1859 to form the kingdom 
of Roumania under Turkey) ; the Black Sea was 
declared to be neutral ; the navigation on the 
Danube was made free ; and Russia lost her 
protectorate over the Danubian principalities. 
Thus the aggrandising policy of Russia in the 
Balkans, and her hope of expansion towards the 
south received a rude shock. 

Unrest in the Balkans, and the Russo* 
Turkish War (1877*78) : 

When in 1870, Russia repudiated one of the 
Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris, the 
ultan neglected to carry out his promised re- 
forms for his Christian subjects. So there took 
place continual unrest in the Balkan states 
subject to the suzerainty of the Sultan. In 1875 
the peoples of Herzgovina revolted ; and in 1876 
their example was followed by the Bulgarians, 
while Servia and Montenegro declared war on 
the Turks. Atrocities were committed on both 
sides. 

William Gladstone, the leading Liberal 
statesman in England, in a series of speeches 
and pamphlets, summoned the British nation 
to support a policy of delivering the oppressed 
Christians from the Sultan’s control and of 
expelling the Turks “bag and baggage” 
from Europe ; while Lord Beaconsfield, ‘the 
then Prime minister of England, wanted to main- 
tain the policy of preserving the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. 


Risings in 
the Balkan 
Peninsula. 


Attitudes 
of English 
statesmen. 
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But when Czar Alexander 0 invaded the 
Turkish dominions in Europe and in Asia as the 
champion of the oppressed Christians (1877), the Outbreak of 
English nation subscribed to the policy of Lord t ^ ie ^ usso “ 
Beaconsfield out of admiration for the splendid 
heroism displayed by the Turks on the field of 
battle against overwhelming Russian forces, 
specially in connection with the defence of 
Plevna, the Turkish stronghold in the north of 
the Balkans. With the fall of Plevna, the Treaty of 
Russians advanced upon Constantinople, and San Stefano. 
forced the Sultan to sign the Treaty of San 
Stefano (1878). 

The Treaty of Berlin, 1878 : 

As England found herself unable to approve 
the Treaty of San Stefano’, a war became immi- 
nent between England and Russia. The war 
was however, averted when Russia agreed to 
England’s proposal of referring the treaty to a 
European congress. In the congress, which met 
at Berlin (1878), under the presidency of 
Bismarck, the Powers agreed to the following 
terms: (1) Roumania, Servia and Montenegro Eastern 
were to be independent of Turkey ; (2) Bosnia 
and Herzgovina, though still belonging to at t R e 
Turkey, to be placed under Austrian administra- Congress of 
tion ; (3) Russia to get some places in America, ^ er * m# 
and Bessarabia on the lower Danube which she 
had lost in the Crimean war ; and (4) two states 
were created (i) Bulgaria and (it) Roumelia, 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan. England by 
a separate treaty with Turkey obtained the 
control of Cyprus. 

Thus, though Turkey was shorn of half her 
European possessions, the Treaty of Berlin was 
a great diplomatic triumph for England as no 



terms could be secured for Turkey and 
the increasing Russian influence in the Balkans 
was checked ; and when Lord Beaconsfield 
returned to England from Berlin, he boasted that 
he had brought back ‘peace with hopouri. 


The Liberal Movement in Russia 
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Czar Alexander II, who ascended the throne 
during the Crimean War, gave up the narrow 
reactionary policy of his predecessor, and wish- 
ing to introduce the civilised ideas of Western 
Europe laboured for popular reforms. He 
reformed the administration of justice, conferred 
some amount of local self-government to the 
districts, abolished flogging in the army and 
sought for the education of the clergy. But his 
name will be ever remembered by the posterity 
for his great Edict of Emancipation of the Serfs . 
By his two decrees of 1858 and 186! a large 
number of the serfs or semi-slaves residing on 
the crown lands as also on the lands of the 
nobles in Russia were granted freedom and 
made free proprietors of lands in return for some 
fixed labour or rent. 

All these popular measures of the Czar 
high expectations in the minds of the 
educated classes, who now began to demand a 
constitutional form of government. When the 
Czar turned a deaf ear to their demands, the 
more radical elements gradually drifted into 
* Nihilism \ During the Russo-Turkish War of 
1 878-79, the movement had assumed a violent 
phase ; assassination came to be considered as 
a righteous means of political reform, and many 
public officers were murdered as the “hell brood 
of despotism”. Two years later, Czar Alexander 
fell a victim in the hands of the Nihilists. 
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Alexander III, son of the murdered Czar, Alexander III 
adopted a strongly repressive and persecuting 0881-94). 
policy, muzzled the press (1884) and banned the 
writings of such authors as Huxley, Spencer, 

Lyell, Adam Smith etc. Nicholas II, who 
succeeded Alexander, pursued an equal policy Nicholas If, 
of absolutism and repression but prompted (1894-1918). 
by noble sentiments and genuine humanitarian 
feelings called upon the governments of Europe 
having representatives in his court to meet in a 
conference to consider means of ensuring the 
general peace of the world and of putting a limit 
to the progressive increase of armaments which 
weigh upon all nations.” Accordingly in The 
1899 a Convention met at the Hague in the International 
Netherlands and a permanent International at^he^ 0 * 1 
Court of Arbitration was set up for the settlement Hague, 
of future inter-state disputes. But this noble 
attempt of the Czar has proved a failure as is 
evidenced from the present ‘Great War/ The 
noble Czar had joined the allies in the present 
conflict, promised self-government to his Polish 
subjects, but he has since been deposed by a 
sudden revolution and lately murdered. The 
Romanoff family has practically become extinct. 

Anarchy is now the chief feature of the Russian 
politics. 

The Eastern Question still an open one : 

The Treaty of Berlin was a compromise, 
and like all compromises, pregnant with future 
troubles.” In 1885 Eastern Roumelia was 
united to Bulgaria which declared itself an inde- T* 16 rea< *“. 
pendent kingdom (1911) ; and Austria annexed Ih^Balkan 11 
Bosnia and Herzgovina (1908). During the Peninsula 
recent Balkan Wars ( 1 9 1 2- 1 3) a fresh rearrange- Treat ^of 
ment of territory in the Near East took BerltZ ° 
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place, a new province of Albania was created 
and Turkey now retained practically all 
Thrace east of the Maritza and a semi-circle of 
territory west of it as a ‘glacis’ for Adrianople 
fortress. England abandoned her former policy 
of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire and adopted a new policy which was 
pronounced by Sir Edward Grey thus— ‘no 
one would be disposed to dispute the right of the 
Balkan states to formulate, when they pleased, 
the terms upon which they would be disposed to 
conclude peace/ Germany, ‘whose eyes had 
for years been fixed on the undeveloped wealth 
of Asia Minor/ has since the Treaty of Berlin 
slowly come into the competition for the inherit- 
ance of the East, and has brought Turkey under 
her complete control, the result of which is to be 
noticed in the present ‘ Great War\ 



CHAPTER VI 


European Politics at the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century. 


. The Expansion of Europe : ■ ' . 

During the last few decades of the 19th 
century, the great European Powers began 
to devote their attentions chiefly towards the The* 
expansion of their empires by founding new ^onL}° 
colonies outside Europe, This idea of colonial expansic 
expansion had originated with Portugal and 
Spain in the 1 5th century, was continued by adopted 
them till they did not become internally weak, by the 
and was eagerly taken up by Holland, France p*^rs 
and England. The reasons for this revived Europe : 
interest in the colonies in the 19th century are to its reaSG1 
be found in the rapid increase of the people of 
the European stock, the industrial revolution in 
England which transformed the industrial life of 
the advanced European nations and impelled 
traders to seek new markets for their goods, and 
the passion for imperial riches and power 
created on occasions of Queen Victoria s Golden 
and Diamond Jubilees in 1887 and 1897 in the 
minds of the witnessing nations of Europe. 

In this colonial race extending over four 
centuries, England however has taken the 
lead in the long run and come to be recognised Expansic 
as a world-power, extending her dominions p ran ^f a £ 
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century, did not stop short of her colonial 
ambitions and since 1830 began to extend her 
dominion over a portion of Northern Africa 
besides retaining her possessions in Asia. Since 
their unifications, the kingdoms of Germany and 
Italy took a part in the colonial game with 
England and France to satisfy their national 
prides, and during the ‘Scramble for Africa’ at 
the close of the 19th century they occupied 
portions of East and West Africa. 

But the greatest rival of England for world- 
empire is Russia, who is gradually absorbing 
eastern and central Asia till she has reached the 
Chinese wall on the east, the Himalayas on the 
south and extended her influence over Persia. 
Hence at the very close of the 19th century 
England attempted to secure the co-operation 
of Germany to check Russia’s designs by an 
agreement with her but failed. Again this 
outward movement of the great European 
powers has brought forward before them a new 
problem viz. “what shall be done with the ‘Sick 
man’ of the Farther East”. The weakness of 
China in the Farther East as revealed in her war 
with awakened Japan in 1895, as also her 
undeveloped resources .roused the avidity of the 
European powers and the ‘Scramble for China* 
began. 

Thus we find that the great European 
nations, “increasing wonderfully in numbers are 
filling the earth with their progeny” and trying 
to Europeanise the world. A real crisis has 
come, and no one knows where the solution lies. 
But in the words of Professor Reinsch, “The 
whole cast of thought that characterizes the 
West, its ideals and principles, may be modified 
by the intimate contact with the Orient into 
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which it is now brought by imperial expansion” : 
and if that be accomplished, through the grace 
of Providence, a fresh impulse will be given to 
the true progress of humanity. 

The Political Affinities of the Great 
European Powers : 

On the continent however, a coolness had 
sprung up between Russia and Germany since 
the Treaty of Berlin in which the latter did not 
sufficiently support Russian interests . So 

Germany, as has been noticed, to maintain her 
position on the continent acquired in the Franco- 
Prussian War, entered into a defensive alliance 
with Austria and Italy, known as the Triple The two 
Alliance , and France, whose position had been AlUances 
isolated since that war, gradually won over the E urop ean 
Czar to enter into a Dual A lliance with her ( 1 894). Powers to 

These two important alliances for maintaining , 

. 1 i i i political 

the status quo on the continent had exerted affinities 

enormous influence in settling the political among 

affinities of the great European Powers at the * em ' 

close of the 19th century. 

Birth of the Age of Industrial Democracy ; 

The rapid industrial developments in Europe 
that took place after the Congress of Vienna, the 
inventions of the steam railway, the electrical 1 he new 
telegraph, the ocean steamship,, and the ^ v Xp- 
telephone brought about momentous changes in ments as 
the social and political life of Europe. People jead^g 
of the various civilized parts of the world now ^Ukerali- 
meet together, exchange their ideas, familiarise sation of 
themselves with new scenes and different forms ^^ a g n . 
of society and belief, which make them more 
liberal and tolerant. The enormous augmen- 
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tation in the power of production has raised the 
problem of an equitable distribution of the 
products of the world's industry. Why should 
not the ‘labouring classes’ share proportionately 
wth the ‘Capitalists’ in the material well-being 
of the society according to labour be formed ; 
why should the masses remain practically 
excluded from the benefits and enjoyments of the 
fortunate few ? A solution of the problem has 
been offered by the ‘Socialists’ or ‘Social 
Democrats who fill the European countries in 
large numbers now a days. They maintain that 
the present exploitation of labour by capital 
should be done away with by the state-control 
of all the means of production, viz. the railways, 
the telegraph, the mines, mills, factories, forests! 
the land, in short, all those things upon which 
human labour is spent to meet the human wants. 
Ihe democratization of wealth, according to 
them, will lead to a millennium in the world, and 
is sure to come as the next phase of’ the 
progressive course of civilisation. 

The Great War of 1914 : An Outcome of 
the European Policy at the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century : 

Being largely outstripped in her colonial 
race of expansion outside Europe by the leading 
powers of England, France, and Russia, at the 
close of the 19th century, Germany, with the 
rapid growth of her population, industries and 
wealth, sought for securing a predominance in 
Europe both commercially and politically. She 
went on strengthening her Navy and increasing 
her armaments to a menacing extent, and her 
long-accumulated military energy and restive- 
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ness suddenly exploded in the present * Great 
War’, with an utter disregard to the priciples of 
International morality and* menacing the inde- 
pendence of the lesser states of Europe. The 
wrongs done to Belgium are still fresh in our 
memories (Vide Bk- V. Ch. L p. 305). 

At the outbreak of the hostilities, England Why 
could not but join her hands with France and England 
Russia to check the intense militarism of the war^ 
Kaiser, William II, who has thus disturbed the against 
peace of Europe, and wishes to play the role of Germany > 
a second Napoleon in the 20th century. Even 
Italy who had been in alliance (Triple A lliance) 
with Germany, as already noticed, since 1882, 
could not brook the wrongs done by her to the 
cause of humanity and progress and joined the 
allies in the great struggle. The Asiatic state of 
Japan has also proved to be a faithful ally*. The The 
has also proved to be a faithful ally. The 
German Empire is now in the melting-pot ; and - m t kJ e * 
England has also called upon the great melting-pot. 
Democracy of the New World to chastise the 
barbarous enemies to human progress and 
civilisation, properly and rightly, and thereby to 
save the cause of Freedom, so that the minor 
nationalities in and outside Europe, may freely 
exercise the ‘right of self-determination* — for, 

“Who Lives If Freedom Falls ? 

“Who Dies If England Lives?’* 

— Kipling. 
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L The Empire . 

Ths Houses of Hapsburg and Hapsburg-Lorrame. 

MaximiHa'n I* Mary of Ferdinands Isabella of 
(1493-1519) j Burgundy of Aragon 1 Castile. 


Archduke Philip ~ J oanna Catharine = Henry VIII 
I of England 

i 1 I 

Charles V Ferdinand I 

( Emp. 1519-56 ; ( Inherits Austria and 

also King of Spain ) German possessions ; 

| 1556-64 ) 

Philip II ] 

( King of Spain and the 1 | 

Netherlands only.) * Maximilian 0(1564-76) Charles 
, : ' of Styria 


Rudolph O 
(1576-1612) 


O L Matthias 
>12) 1(1612-19) 


Joseph I (1705—11) 


Ferdinand II 
(1619—37) 

Ferdinand III 
(1637—57) 
i : 

Leopold I 

(1658—1705) 


Charles VI (1711—40) 


Maria Theresa (rules Austria) 
= Francis I of Lorraine 
| (1745-65) 


Joseph- II (1765— 90) 


Leopold II 

(1762—1805 ; last of the. 
Holy Koman Emperors) 


24 
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//. Spain. 

I. The House of Hapshurgh (Spanish Branch 

Maximilian I Ferdinand 

(Emperor) = Mary of Burgundy (of Aragon) 

I [ 

Archduke Philip = Joanna 


Isabella 
(of C astile.) 

Catharine 
= Henry VIII 

Charles I (England) 

(King of Spain, 1516-56; 

Emperor as Charles V, 1519-56) 

Philip II 

(inherits Spain, the Netherlands 
and Italian provinces, 1556-98) 

Philip III (1598-1621) 


Anne 

= Louis XIII 
of France. 


Philip IV 

(1621-f) 


Maria 
— Emperor 
Ferdinand III 


Maria Theresa Charles II 
= Louis XIV (1665-1700 ; last 
of France of the Spanish 

House of Hapshurgh.) 


Margaret Theresa 
= Emperor Leopold I. 
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II. Spain. — (Gontd.) 

The House of Bourbon (Spanish Branch.) 

* Philip V (Grand-son of Louis XIV of France) 
(1700-46) 


.Ferdinand VI 
(1746-59) 


Charles III 

(1759-88) 

Charles IV 
(1788-1808) 


Ferdinand VII 

(1814-33) 

Isabella II 

(1833-68 ; deposed) 

I 

t Alfonso XII 

(1874-85) 

Alfonso XIII 

(1885—) 


Don Carlos 


* For the French House of Bourbons, see the next Table, 
f From 1868-74 a rapid succession of revolutionary governments 
took place. 
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///. France. 

The Houses of Bourbon and Bourbon-Orleans. 

Anthony = J eanne Albert 
Duke of Queen of 
•Bourbon Navarre 

“TJL 0 ' “'(SSSn"'!® *> 

(Sister of Heary III) J 

. i 

Louis XIII 

( 1610 - 43 ) 


Elizabeth 
- Philip IV 
of Spain 


Henrietta 
Maria = 

Charles I 
of En gland 

Philip (D. of Orleans) 

Philip the Regent 

Louis (D. of Orleans) 

Louis Philippe 

[ (D. of Orleans) 

Philippe ‘ Egalite \ 

/47 ^. LoiiIs Philippe 
( King of the French’) 


Louis XIV 
( 1643 - 1715 ) 

T I 

Louis the Dauphin 


Louis, Duke 
of Burgundy 

• Louis XV 

( 1715 - 74 ) 

Louis the Dauphin 


tss XVII Charles X 

£ 44824 ) ( 1824 - 30 ) 

Charles Duke 
of Berri 

rr I 

Henry Count 
of Ohambord. 
(No issue ) 


* For tne Spanish Bourbons, 
t From 1792-1814, the Fre: 
of Napoleon took place. 
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IV* Prussia and Germany* 

The House of Hohenzollena. 

J ohn Sigismund 
Elector of Brandenburg 
(acquired the .Duchy of 
Prussia, 1618 V* 

George William (1619-40) 

Frederick William 
the Great Elector (1640-88) 

Frederick I, 

* King in Prussia (1688-1713) 


' Frederick II, 

The Great (1740-86) 


August William 

I 

Frederick William II (1786-97) 
Frederick William III (1797-1840) 


Frederick William IV 
( 1 . 840 - 61 ) 


William I (1861-88 ; becomes 
German Emperor 
in 1871). 

Frederick III (1888) 

WilH&m II (1888—) , 





V. England . 

The Houses of Tudor, Stuart and Hanover* 

Henry VII (1485-1509) 


Henry VII (1509-47) 


Mary 

(1553-58) 


Elizabeth Edward VI 
(1558-1603) (1547-53) 


Margaret 
= James IV 
of Scotland 


J 


James V (Scotland) 


Francis II (l) = Mary=(2) Henry Stuart, 
of France | Lord Darnley 

I 

James I 

(1603-25; King of 
United England 
and Scotland). 


Charles I (1625-49) 


Charles. II 
(1660-85) 


James II 
(1685-88) 


Mary 

« William III, 

Prince of Orange 

(1689-1702) 


Anne 

(1702-14) 


Elizabeth 
= Frederick, 

| Elector Palatine 
Sophia 

= Elector of Hanover 

i 

George I (1714-27) 
Georg! II (1727-60) 

I 

Frederick, Prince of Wales 
George III '(1760-1820) 


George IV 

(1820-30) 


William IV 

(1830-37) 


Edward 
Duke of Kent. 

i 

Victoria (1837-1901) 
Edward Vll (1901-10) 
George V (1910—). 
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QUESTIONS JFOR EXERCISES 


Introduction. 

1 . Why is the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
regarded as opening a new era in history? Can you 
suggest any other dates from which Modem Europe may 
be said to have begun? [C. U. 1916, Hon.] 

2. Give a summary of the results of the fall of 
Constantinople. [C. U. 1910, 1912, Pass.] 

3. Distinguish the Modern from the Mediaeval History 
of Europe in regard to her political and social conditions. 
[C. U. 1917, Pass.] 

4. Give some account of the influence of the great 
geographical discoveries upon the European nations. 
[C. U. 1911, Hon.] 

Book I. 

5. Give some account of the government and policy 
of Venice towards the close of the 1 5th Century, and 
account for the decay and fall of the Republic. [C. U. 
1916, Hon.] 

6. Sketch the attempt of Csesar Borgia to unify Italy. 
[C. U. 1916, Pass.] 

7. Give a short history of Florence under the Medici 
with special reference to their domestic and foreign policy. 
[C. U. 1918, Pass.] 

8. What were the impediments to German political 
unity in the latter half of the 1 5th Century and how far they 
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were removed by (a) the Swabian league and (b) the 
reforms of Emperor Maximilian > 

J 9. Give some account of the reign of Emperor Maxi- 
milian. [C. U. 191 !, Pass.] 

10. What do you understand by Burgundy? Briefly 
sketch the struggle between Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
and Louis XI of France. In what respects does the reign 
of Louis mark an epoch in the history of Erench monarchy ? 
[C. U. 1911. 1913, 1917, Pass.] 

1 1 . Explain the importance of the family alliances of 
! Ferdinand the Catholic in promoting the unity of Spain and 
V its development as a European power. [C. U. 1918, Pass.] 

4 12. Give some account of the policy of Henry VII of 

England, and compare him with Louis XI of France 1C 
U. 1910. Hon.] 

13. Give some account (with a sketch-map) of Italy 
at the time of Charles VII 's invasion. [C. U. 1910. Pass.] 

14. Sketch the history of the French in Italy during 
the reigns of Charles VIII, Louis XII and Francis I. fC U 
1911, 1915, Pass.] 

Book II. 

15. Give a brief sketch of the struggle between 
Emperor Charles V and Francis I of France. 

16. Account for the expulsion of Francis I from Italy 
[C. U. 1914, Pass.] 

17. Sketch the character of Francis I, and show how 
it affected the history of France. [C. U. 1918, Hon.] 

18. Relate briefly the rivalry between France and the 
House of the Hapsburgs between 1516-59, and mention in 
this connection the importance of the Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambresis. 
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19. Give some account of the history of the Spaniards 
p Italy from 1504 onwards. [C. U. 1912, Hon.] 

/ 20, What events led to Luther's breaking with the 

Roman church? Sketch his character and career. [C\ U. 
1916, Pass.] 

21. What was the Confession of Augsburg? Show 
how the Reform movement in Germany assumed a political 
character in the League of Schmalkalde? 

22. Give short but clear explanations of — 

(a) Diet of Worms ; (b) the League of Schmalkalde ; 
■(c) Augsburg Interim ; (d) Calvinism. [C. U, 1913, Pass.] 

23. What was the Schmalkaldic War? Attempt an 
estimate of the character and work of Maurice of Saxony. 
[C. U. 1909, Hon.; 1917, Pass.] 

24. Briefly narrate the works of Ulrich Zwingle in 
Switzerland. 

25. Indicate the political tendencies of Calvins system 
of teaching as contrasted with those of Luther. Contrast 
Calvin's ecclesiastical system with that of Ignatius Loyola. 
}C. U. 1916, Hon,] 

26. Say how the Scandinavian Reformation was 

essentially a political movement." 

27. Give a summary of the history of the House of 
Vasa in Scandinavia till the death of Gustavus Adolphus. 
fC. U. 1915, Pass.] 

28. Attempt an estimate of the character and work of 
Gustavus Adolphus. [C. U. 1916, Hon.] 

29. Mark the different steps that led to the separation 
of the English church from the church of Rome, and 
mention the part played by Wolsey in effecting it. 

30. Give the ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth and the 
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41. Sketch the reign of Philip IV of Spain, and 
account for the rapid decay of the Spanish empire, [C U. 
1910, Hon.; 1910, 1917, Pass.] 

42. ‘Francis I was the originator of the traditionary 
French policy afterwards so successfully followed by 
Richelieu, of being Protestant abroad and Catholic at 
home’. Explain and illustrate this statement. [C. U. 

1909, Hon.] 

43. To what extent did the policy and example of 
Francis I affect the subsequent history of the French 
monarchy? [C. U. 1916, Hon.]. 

44. Who were the Guises ? Give some account of 
them in the 16th Century. [C. U. 1911, Pass; 1909 Hon.] 

45. Trace briefly the history of the (Catholic) League 
in France. Describe the character of the statesmanship of 
Henry IV of France. [C. U. 1916 Pass.] 

46. Describe the circumstances which led to the 
accession of Henry of Navarre to the French throne. Dis- 
cuss the merits of the economic and financial reforms of 
the Duke of Sully. [C. U. 1918 Pass.] 

47. What difficulties other than religious, confronted 
Henry IV in 1598? Write a sketch of the reign of 
Henry IV of France. [C. U. 1914 Pass ; 1913 Pass.] 

48. What were the causes of the Thirty Years War 
Trace the parts played in it by (1) Gaustavus Adolphus, 
(2) Wallenstein and (3) Mansfeld respectively. Describe 
the aims of the persons who played the chief parts in the 
Thirty Years’ War. [C. U. 1910, 1911, 1912, Pass ; 1918, 
Hon.] 

49. What were the main provisions of the Peace 
which concluded the Thirty Years’ War? What were the 
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IS ? 8 °L the ^ (C) ° n Germany ^ nd W on Europe? 

O fonq ° f Ae Treaty ° f West PhaIia. [C. 

u - 1909 ’ I9 n, 1916, Pass, 1916, Hon.J 

I909 5 °i9i?p Cril T maP ° f Eur ° pe in 1648 ‘ f C - U - 
■ 1 -'13 Pass.] (For answer refer to Q. 49.) 

51. The Ottoman Empire attained! the zenith of its 

greatness under Solyman the Magnificent" ; give a sketch 

of the history of his reign. [C. U. 1909 Hon.] 

o2. Mark the chief stages in the progress of the 

iurkish power from the capture of Belgrade by Solyman 

“ 1521 to the Battle of Lepanto (1571). Draw a sketch- 

map to indicate the extent of the Turkish empire towards 

the close of the 16th century. [C. U. 1916 Hon.] 

Book III. 

53. Write an account of the main issue between the 
K-mg and the Parliament in the days of Charles I of 
England. [C. U. 1911 Pass.] 

54 Mention the circumstances that led to the meeting 
of the Long Parliament in England, and give the varioul 
remedial measures passed by it, 

55. What were the main outlines of the European 
politics at the death of Charles I of England? How did 
his execution affect matters? [C. U. 1912 Hon.] 

56. Sketch the foreign policy of England during the 
Lommonw ealth and the Protectorate. 

57 Show how Protestantism was suppressed as a 
political force in France by Cardinal Richelieu. Character- 
ise is domestic administration and give an estimate of his 
foreign policy, ' 

58. Write a short history of the Fronde. 1C. U. 1910 
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Hon.] ; indicate the part played by the Parliament of Paris 

in it. -v " : ;.r 1- ^ ^ ■ v -: ; vf ■ ■ ^ i; ^ "S'fl 

59. Write a sketch of the life and policy of Mazarin. 
[C. U. 1911 Hon.] 

60. By what measures did the Great Cardinals con- 
solidate and strengthen the French monarchy? Give a 
brief estimate of the financial reforms of Colbert. [C. U. 
1917, Pass.] 

61. Sketch the character of Louis XIV. [C. U. 1916 

Pass.] : Ppip ■■■ 'SP V P-P/ 

62. Sketch the foreign policy of Louis XIV up to the 

treaty of Aix-la-chapelle (1668). [C. U. 1912 Pass.] 

63. Give the relations between Charles II of England 
and Louis XIV of France. 

64. Sketch the: history of the relations between 
Louis XIV and Holland from the formation of the Triple 
Alliance to the Peace of Ryswick. 

65. Sketch the history of the War of the Spanish 
Succession. [C. U. 1915 Pass.] 

66. What were the main causes of the English 
Revolution of 1688? Estimate its effects on the European 
situation. [C. U. 1909 Hon., 1912 Hon. 1913 Pass.] 

67. Give a general sketch of the political divisions of 

Europe as settled by the Treaty of Utrecht. [C. U. 1909 
Pass,] .. 

68. Trace the advances towards the East and North- 

East made by France from 1476 to 1682. [C. U. 1918, 

Hon.] V/' 

69. Sketch the history of the Turks from the death of 
Solyman the Magnificent to the battle of St. Gothard (1664). 
[C. U. 1912 Hon.] [For answer see pp, 121 s 157.] 
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70. "The second seige of Vienna (1683) is a memo* 
Table event in the history of Europe". Explain why it is so, 
and sketch the history of Austria, Hungary and Turkey up 
to the battle of Zenta. [C. U. 1912, Hon.] 

71. Briefly sketch the history of the Turkish power 
from the death of Solyman the Magnificent to the Treaty of 
Carlo witz, and indicate the causes of its decay. [C. U. 
1918, Pass.] 

72. Give some account of the rise of Russia up to the 
death of Peter the Great. What do you know of the 
foreign and domestic policy of Peter the Great. [C. U. 
1913, Pass ; 1909, Hon.] 

73. Compare the aims and careers of Peter the Great 
and Charles XII of Sweden. [C. U. 1914, Pass.] 

74. Estimate the work of Peter the Great, illustrating 
your answer from the history of his reign. How far may 
Peter the the Great be regarded as the ‘Creator of Modem 
Russia"? [C. U. 1916, 1918, Pass.] 

75. Give a sketch of the history of Russia from the 

accession of Peter the Great to the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748). [C. U. 1912 Pass.] 

76. Give a short account of the Northern kingdoms of 
Europe at the accession of Charles X of Sweden. Give 
some account of his reign. [C. U. 191 1 Hon ; 1912, Pass.] 

77. Write a life of Charles XII. of Sweden. Compare 
Charles XII and Peter the Great as generals and statesmen. 
[C. U. 1909, 1918 Pass.] 

78. Sketch the history of Russia from the death of 
Peter to that of Catharine the Great. 

79. Form a comparative estimate of the services 
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rendered to Russia by Peter the Great and Catharine II. 

[CU. 1916 Hon.] 

80. Distinguish between Whigs and Tories. Give 
some account of the foreign and domestic policy of the 
Whigs in the 18th century. Sketch the foreign policy of 
Walpole. [C. U. 1909, 1911 Pass.] 

81. Dwell on the growth of the Cabinet government in 
England under the first two Georges. 

82. Write brief notes on Alberoni. [C. U. 1910 
P ass] . What were the plans of Alberoni ? Give some 
account of the European situation at the time of his fall. 
fC. U. 1911 Hon]. 

83. Give some account of the social condition of 
France under the Regency. [C. U. 1912 Hon] . Write 
notes on the foreign policy of the Regency. 

84. Give some indications of the rising importance of 
colonial and maritime questions during the first half of the 
18th century [C. U. 1913 Pass], 

85. Sketch the administrative careers of Cardinal 
Fleury and Choiseul. 

86. Give some account of the constitution and the 
political divisions of the Empire at the accession of 
Charles VI. fC. U. 1910 Hon]. 

87. Write short notes on — (a) Gorz, ( b ) William Pitt, 
the Elder, (c) Ripperda, (d) Sobieski, and (e) Kosciusko. 

88. What various motives led to the treaty of 
Belgrade, and what were its terms? [C. U. 1914 Pass] . 

89. Give an account of Austrian foreign policy from 
1720 to the outbreak of the Seven Years* War. [C. U. 

.1918, HonJ. 
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90. Give a sketch of the career and policy of Kaunitz- 
[C. U. 1910 Hon]. 

91. What do you know of the reforms of Emperor 
Joseph II? How far were they successful? Explain the 
causes of his failure. [C. U. 1909 Hon ; 1914 Pass ; 1916 
Pass] . 

92. Give the foreign policy of Joseph II, and make an 
estimate of his work. 

93. What was the Eastern Question? Give some 

account of its origin and show its importance in the years 
1786-92. 1C. U. 1911, Hon]. 

94. Write a brief account of the rise of Prussia up to 

the accession of Frederick the Great. [C. U. 1909, 19,11, 
1915 Pass]. ’ 

95. Outline the policy, domestic and foreign, of the 
Great Elector. [C. U. 1914, Pass.] 

96. Write a short account of Frederick the Great ; 
what did he do for Prussia? 1C. U. 1913 Pass] . 

97. Briefly describe the parts played by (a) the Great 
Elector, and ( b ) Frederick the Great in the organization of 
the German empire. [C. U. 1917, Pass.] 

98. Give a sketch of the character of Frederick the 
Great. Estimate his abilities as a general and a ruler 
[C. U. 1912 Pass]. 

99. Sketch the history of the War of the Austrian 
Succession ; what effects did the war have on (a) Austria, 
(b) Prussia and (c) France? 

100. Sketch the character of Frederick the Great, and 
write a short history of his reign from the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War. [C. U. 1914, Hon]. 

101. Show the importance of the Seven Years* War 
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and give the main particulars of the peace which ended it. 
fC. U. 1911 Pass]. 

102. Who were the Jesuits ? What do you know of 
their history from their foundation till the bull of Pope 
Clement XIV regarding them. [C. U. 1912, Hon]. (For 
answer See pp. 74-75, 108, 213-215). 

103. Write short notes on Pombal {C. U, 1910 Pass] . 

104. What do you know of the state of Poland before 
the Partitions? Give an account of the several partitions 
of Poland. What were the causes or the motives for those 
partitions? [C. U. 1910, 1912, 1915, Pass]. 

105. Sketch the history of Poland from the beginning 

of the 18th century to the final partition. [C. U. 1913 
Pass]. : 

106. Sketch the events that led to the first Partition of 
Poland and estimate how far each of the partioning Powers 
was responsible for the events. [C. U. 1914 Pass] . 

107. What led to the First Partition of Poland ? How 
far was It due to internal anarchy, how far to the ambition 
of foreign powers? [C. U. 1918 Pass]. 

108. How the first Partition of Poland did affect the 
relative position of Russia and Prussia? ]C, U, 1916, 
Hon]. 

Book IV. 

109. Describe France before the Revolution. How 

far were the evils, which then existed/remedied? [C. U. 
1911 Pass]. - . ' * 

1 10. What were the main causes of the French Revo- 
lution. [C. U. 1909 Pass]. 

111. How far did the ‘philosopher kings and states- 

25 . : , ■. .. 
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men’ of the 18th century in Europe anticipate the work of 
the French Revolution? [C. U. 1916 Hon]. 

112. Give some account of the French system of 
government before the Revolution. How, briefly, does it 
compare with that which we find under the first Empire > 
{C U. 1912 Pass]. 

113. “The French Revolution destroyed feudalism, 
which had provoked it/’ Criticise the statement. 

114. What were the abuses in France in the time of 
Turgot? By what measures did he attempt to save the 
French monarchy, and why did he fail? [C. U. 1909, 1917 
Pass] . 

115. What led to the meeting of the States-General ? 
Describe the character of the assembly and show how it 
changed into the National Assembly of France? 

116. What was the Constituent Assembly? Indicate 
the main lines on which it proceeded to reorganise the 
society and government in France. 

117. Form an estimate of the character and aims of 
Mirabeau, and account for his failure to realize his ideal. 

1 18. Trace the history of the French Revolution from 
the assembling of the States-General to (o) the end of the 
Monarchy, or (b) the death of Louis XVI. [C. U. 1912 
Pass, 1916 Pass]. 

119. Compare the principle and policy of the 
Girondists with those of the Jacobins, and account for the 
fall of the Girondist party. [C. U. 1916 Hon] . 

120. Write a short history of the Girondins. [C. U. 
1910 Hon]. 

121 . Write a short history of the doings of the Conven- 
tion in the French Revolution. [C. U.-1911 Hon] . 
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122. What were the main outlines of the constitution 

of 1791 in France? Compare it with that of 1795. [C. U 

1909 Hon], 

123. Examine the statement— “Louis XVI perished 
the victim of passions which he did not share.” What 
were the immediate results of the execution of Louis XVI ? 

124. Trace the history of the French Revolution from 
the death of Louis XVI to the Coup d’etat of the 18th 
Brumaire. fC. U. 1913 Pass], 

125. Narrate the part played by Robespierre in the 
history of the French Revolution and make an estimate of 
him. 

126. What do you know of the Thermidorian reaction 
Jit France ? ■, 

127. Why did the French invade Italy in 1796? Give 

an account of their policy there down to 1815. [C. U. 

1910 Pass] . 

128. Discuss Napoleon’s account of the outbreak of 
war in 1 803 and the breach of the Peace of Amiens. fC U 
1918 Hon]. * 

129. State the circumstances that led to the establish- 
ment of the Consulate in France. Give a brief arrnnnf 
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was the Continental system and what were its effects on 
the Napoleonic Empire ? 

132. Describe briefly the Peninsular War. Name in 
order of date the chief battles f aught in its course. Show 
the importance of the war. [C, U. 1909, 1916 Pass]. 

133. Show by a sketch-map the extent of the French 

Empire in 1810. [C. U. 1909 Hon]. 

134. What do you know about the Russian disaster 
of Napoleon, and show how it proved fatal to him after all. 

135. What were the questions settled in the Congress 
of Vienna? How far were these settlements permanent? 

[C. U. 1915 Pass] . 

136. Illustrate, from the leading events in the career 
of Napoleon from the rupture of the Peace of Amiens to the 
Battle of Waterloo, the causes of the downfall of his power. 
[C. U. 1917 Pass]. 

1 37. Characterize in some detail the Napoleonic 
system of government, and show that it was but a survival 
of the old regime of France. [C. U. 1918 Pass] . 

138. Explain the character and importance of the 
reforms effected in Prussia after the battle of Jena by Stein 
and his colleagues. [C. U. 1918 Pass]. 

139. Briefly describe the part played by Stein in the 
organisation of the German Empire. [C. U. 1917 Pass] . 

140. “The deepest cause which made the French 
Revolution so disastrous to liberty was its theory of 
Equality/* Explain fully. {C. U. 1912 Hon]. 

141 . How much of the work accomplished in the first 
two and a half years of the French Revolution can be con- 
sidered permanent? [C. U. 1918 Hon]. 


142. What do you consider to be the general results 
of the French Revolution ? 

fv \ Book V. 

1 1 • . w , . 

1 43. What were the original aims of the Holy Alliance 

and what were its subsequent developments? [C. U. 1914 
Pass] . 

144. Give some account of the life and policy of 
Metternich. [C. U. 1910 Pass]. 

145. Explain the statement — “The government of the 
; Holy Alliance devoted themselves to suppress with equal 

care the revolutionary spirit by which they had been 
threatened and the national spirit by which they had been 
restored.” [C. U. 1912 Pass]. 

146. Give a short history of the Holy Alliance, and 
contrast the policy of Canning with that of Metternich in 
European affairs. [C. U. 1918 Hon]. 

147. State the circumstances that led to the indepen- 
dence of Greece. 

148. Sketch the advance of Russia from the death of 

Peter the Great to the treaty of Adrianople (1829). [C. U. 

1910 Hon]. 

149. Mention the circumstances that led to the July 
Revolution of 1830 in France ; and indicate its effects on 
the other European countries. 

150. Write a history of the Revolution of 1848 in 
France. Show how it led to the establishment of the 
Empire by Napoleon III. [C. U. 1910 Pass]. 

151. Sketch the events of the year 1848 in Europe. 
[C. U. 1911, 1916 Pass]. 

152. What were the causes of the various revolutions 
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155. 
to 1870. 

156. 
England 


1 


of 1848? In what instances can those revolutions be said 
to have been successful? [C. U. 1913, Pass.] 

153. Compare the Revolutions of 1848 with those of 
1830. State the events which led to the foundation of the 
Second Empire in France. [C. U. 1910 Hon., 1914 Pass] . 

154. “The history of France under Napoleon III, as 
under Napoleon I, is the history of every country in Europe 
except France”. Explain and illustrate. [C. U. 1912, 
Hon] .. 

Describe the activities of Napoleon III from 1856 
[C. U. 1918, Hon]. 

Trace the history of the political reforms in 
since 1815, and give the measures that led to 
religious equality there. 

157. Give a history of the Irish Home Rule movement 
and of the British colonial expansion in the Nineteenth 
century. 

158. Trace the growth of Italian Unity from 1815 
1C U. 1909, 1913, 1915 Pass]. 

Give JISSi U acO M l' Pt. ' IC. U. 19i0 

Pass, 1911 Hon, !9!2 P ass] . Criticise his career and 
policy. How far in your opinion, was he the creator of 
united Italy? [C. U. 1916 Pass] . 

160. Who were the makers of Italian unity? Mark 
the steps by which the unification of Italy was accomplished. 
[C U. 1917, Pass.] 

161. What do you know of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question? [C. U. 1912 Hon]. 

162. Give the history of Austria-Hungary after the 
battle of Sadowa explaining incidentally the international 
-aspect of the 'Dualism’ as prevails there. 
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163. What were the causes of the F ranco-Prussian 
War on the French side? [C. U. 1918, Pass.] 

164. Briefly describe the parts played by (a) Stein, 
and (b) Bismarck in the organization of the German Empire. 
[C. U. 1917, Pass.] 

165. Mention the policy of the European Powers as 
regards the Eastern Question, since the Peace of 
Adrianople. What settlements were arrived at in the 
Congress of Berlin (1878) and say how far they were final ? 

166. Give a history of Russia since the French 
Revolution. 

167. Write short essays on — 

(a) The extent to which the Renaissance affected the 
nations of Europe ; (b) Growth of the British Empire from 
1600 to 1878 ; (c) Napoleon’s continental system ; (d) 

Importance of Spain in Modem History ; (e) Belgium is the 
battle-field of Europe ; (/) Lessons to be learned from the 
history of Italy in the 1 9th century and (g) Growth of the 
idea of Nationality in Europe in the 1 9th century. 

168. Write full notes on — 

(1) Swabian League ; (2) Janissaries ; (3) Letters of 
Indulgences ; (4) the Inquisition ; (5) the Council of Blood ; 
(6) the Guises ; (7) the League (France) ; (8) the Whigs ; . 
(9) 'Bed of Justice; (10) Chambers of Reunion ; (11) 
Pragmatic Sanction ; (12) The States-General ; (13) 

Committee of Public Safety ; (14) Continental System ; 
(15) Holy Alliance ; (16) Sonderbund ; (17) Vorparlament 
and (18) Zollverein. 
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OPINIONS. 

I 

Prof. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, M.A., P.R.S., 

Assistant to the Carmichael Professor of History, Calcutta 
University, and University Examiner in History writes — 

“I have looked into ‘Outlines of Modern Europe’ by 
Prof. D. N. Dutta, M.A., B.L. It aims to give in a short com- 
pass a connected outline of the history of Europe during the 
period 1453-1900. The book is written on a good plan, and 
no important topics are left untouched. I believe it will be 
of great help to students reading the history of Europe for 
the B. A. examination. The get-up of the book is excellent 
and the price very moderate/’ 

II 

Prof. Nripendranath Dutta, M.A. of A. M. College, 
Mymensingh, formerly of the Metropolitan Institution, 
Calcutta, writes— 

Prof. D. N. Dutta, M.A. , B.L., has published a small 
volume on Modern Europe which, coming as it does from 
an author of his reputation, will not, I hope, fail to attract 
the attention of the reading public. The book supplies us 
with every information which our students may require for 
passing their examinations. One attractive feature of the 
book is that the author has incorporated into it the principal 
epochs of English History also. I wish Prof. Dutt every 
success.” ' 

III . 

Mr. Gouranga Nath Bonnerjee, M.A., P.R.S., (Lond.). 
F.R.S.A., Fellow of the Oriental Society, England, Member 
of the Egyptian Association, Manchester, Asst. Professor 
of History Calcutta University, &c., writes — 

“I have read with great pleasure Prof. D. N. Dutt ’s' 
‘Outlines of Modern Europe/ The book seems to be 
prepared on a novel plan, and will fully meet the wants of 
those for whom it is intended . It is written in a graceful 
style and with much accurate information as regards dates 
and events. Prof. Dutta has very nicely put such a vast 
amount of facts in his little volume. As it is, I wish him 
every success in his literary career/’ 


